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! At Chicago, February 24-25, will be held a mass meeting 
having for its purpose the organization of a Forest Products 
Federation to undertake much-needed market extension work 
\ in behalf of the entire lumber industry. 

Why should any lumberman be interested in that mass 
| mecting ? 

The manufacturer of lumber, naturally enough, is inter- 
| ested because he makes lumber and must find a market for it. 
He realizes that it will no longer sell itself in satisfactory 
volume, in the face of present-day rapid fire competition. He 
must support some plan for more aggressive and efficient 
marketing. With him it is a vital question; self defense, in 
other words. 

The lumber wholesaler stands in practically the same posi- 
tion as the manufacturer in relation to this question. Elim- 
inate the demand for lumber and you have destroyed his 
business. Of course he does not want his business destroyed. 

The city yard man doing wholesale and retail business or 
retail business only has a real interest at stake because his 
business is being curtailed daily, through antagonistic legis- 


lation—class legislation it might in many cases be called 





inspired by those who have competing materials to sell. Un- 
reasonable antiwood ordinances must be met and defeated 
or the average city yard man must prepare for graceful 
i retirement. If the present situation continues the time will 
I come when he will have no market whatever for structural 
lumber. 

The ‘‘country yard’’ or small town retailer: Why is this 
his fight? Here is the only question that involves any diffi- 
eulty and the difficulty is merely superficial. But to get to 
the root of the question, consider the attitude of a few—a very 
few—dealers in this general class: One says, ‘‘I don’t care 





whether I sell lumber or something else. I am going to handle 





| what the public wants.’’ Another: ‘‘That is a matter the 
] manufacturer must handle. If he will do his part in creating 
| demand I will sell the lumber, just as I am selling patent 
! roofing and cement and wall board for which manufacturers 
| have built demand through advertising.’’ 

These are superficial views. They are unworthy of expres- 
sion by good business men. They can best be answered in the 
words of a small town retailer who called on the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN a few days ago: 

‘‘T handle practically all the substitutes. I sell cement, but 











wea WWhy a Forest Products 
hn or 210M , Federation? 


it is rarely that I sell it for any other purposes than a 
foundation or a sidewalk. I sell roofing papers occasionally 
but only in cases where it is absolutely impossible to sell 
shingles. I carry a stock of metal roofing and siding to sup- 
ply the people who will have it, but I don’t advise anyone to 
use it. All my sales energy is exerted in moving lumber, lath 
and shingles. I advertise these products in my local paper. 
I never mention a substitute in my advertising, excepting the 
line that appears in every advertisement, ‘We Handle Every- 
thing in Building Material.’ I carry that line in every ad 
because I want to get in touch with every person who con- 
templates buying anything in building material; I may be 
able to sell him some lumber.’’ . 

‘‘But why are you so anxious to sell lumber rather than 
substitutes?’’ this dealer was asked. 

‘*Chiefly,’’ he replied, ‘‘ because substitutes are sold by 
everybody, while lumber is sold by lumber dealers. I have 
brand Port- 
land cement. [But there are more than a dozen other brands 


the only lumber yard in town and I handle — 





on sale in my town and its population is only 1,200. A cement 
mill sends its salesman to see me; I treat him with every 
courtesy, but explain that I am handling —-———— cement. 
He goes up the street and establishes an agency in the drug 
store or the hardware store. [I am not sure that an enter- 
prising milliner could not get the agency for a good brand of 
Portland cement if she wanted to handle it as a sideline. 
There are five wall board agencies in my town and fourteen 
kinds of roofing—paper, rubber, metal ete.—are sold on Main 
street. But I am the only lumber dealer there. Where would 
I be if I threw my lumber trade overboard and entered the 
substitute field with such competition to meet? A man would 
have to invest several thousand dollars to become my com- 
petitor in the lumber business. But he doesn’t have to invest 
a red cent to get a string of agencies for substitutes. Conse- 
quently I am devoting my energies to building up the business 
in which I see a future. Twenty percent on a sale of cement 
does not look good to me if I can sell a bill of lumber on a 
much narrower margin. I am carrying substitutes, but I am 
selling lumber.’’ 
Pretty good logic, isn’t it? 


The mass meeting February 24-25 should bring out a repre- 
sentative attendance of all branches of the trade. It is one 
lumberman’s fight as much as another’s. 
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Here’s a Design of Hardwood Door 
That’s a Conservative Buy Any Time 

















anda mighty good buy a// the time—a Neenadoor 

No. 519. Our Door Factory is the most mod- petalalinn. 

ern in existence — our hardwood comes from al 

our timber cut in our own mills—control of the : _ 

raw material supply insures a Quality Door. Our Line sii 

Never any job lots of doors made to sell cheap, Comprises wns 

but every door strictly up to the high standard OAK, ’ Lu 

we set when we first built our plant. That's BIRCH 

the kind of quality that tells in the long run and 

and that’s why 1915 will see more Neenadoors RED GUM 

sold than ever before. If you don’t handle DOORS. —_ 

them you’re giving your competitor a fine = 

opportunity to get in on your trade. OAK an 
Better investigate—address our nearest office BIRCH ‘ 
or ask your regular jobber for quotations. and 

GUM Cable 

Watch for description of our Neena Special— TRIM. : 
The 1914 Wonder in really Big Value Doors. 
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Hardwood Products Company |_ .: 


THE WORLD’S LEADING RED GUM DOOR SPECIALISTS. notic 


CHICAGO OFFICE: - a NEW YORK OFFICE: to ad 
909 Peoples Gas Bidg., N h W 9047 Metropolitan Life Bldg., as u 
John W. Anderson, Mgr. eena ? ISCONnSIN. Octavius Leon, Mgr. ae 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
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aN | ‘Finest Maple Flooring 
ING KIN ) adds just that touch of exquisiteness 
| YX demanded by the fastidious. Criti- 


\ SS pgacture 114 Differen, v \N cal inspection of all lumber used 
at Weg. \N in its manufacture insures 
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Uniform Quality and Big Value 


Dealers who handle “Finest” say 
it sells itself. Write for prices. 
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Advance in Rates From Southeast A 
Blow to the Hardwood Industry. 


It is rather surprising, to say the least, that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should have handed 
down a decision. granting to the railroads a substan- 
tial advance in rates on hardwood products from the 
Southeast just at a time when an examiner for that 
body was engaged in conducting an important hearing 
on another case almost identical in its features and 
covering an application for advances on the same prod- 
iets from practically the same territory. In view of 
the recent decision of the commission in granting a 
general advance of 5 percent in freight rates to the 
eastern railroads, and the reason therefor, it is still 
more surprising that that body should defend its ac- 
lion in granting this increase in rates on hardwood 
lumber by saying that it had under consideration a 
transportation problem and not an industrial problem, 
at the same time admitting that the hardwood indus- 
try has submitted ample evidence to show that it will 
suffer greatly through the imposition of this additional 
burden. 

That the hardwood manufacturers propose to fight 
to the last ditch and to make every effort to save 
the industry from this hardship may be noted from 
the action taken by the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States at its annual meet- 
ing in Cincinnati this week, as reported on pages 55 and 
78, of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and the 
strenuous protests that are being made by the indi- 
vidual shippers in various sections wihiose interests will 
be vitally affected. 





In view of the record being compiled in the case 
now being heard in St. Louis, which is declared to be 
the most complete ever prepared in the history of the 
hardwood business, and of the far reaching and dis- 
astrous effects upon a great industry by the increased 
rates authorized, it would be but reasonable and fair 
for the commission to suspend the rates authorized in 
its recent order, at least until the hearing under con- 
sideration can be finished and the complete record 
placed before that body. 





Plain Facts About Hardwood Grades 
and Inspection. 


This significant and pointed statement on the subject 
of hardwood grade and inspection appears in the tele- 
graphie report of President J. H. Himmelberger’s ad- 
dress before the convention of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States at Cincinnati: 

It occurs to me that in the past we lumbermen have wasted 
too much money and effort fighting each other and trying to 
convince our customers of the merits of our respective grading 
rules, systems of inspection, merits of organization etc., in- 


stead of paying attention to the enemy, who took advantage - 


of his opportunity and got the business that we both lost. 
May we not all stand together and push wood as against 
substitutes and not fight among ourselves? 

We may differ as to the need of one or more lumber organiza- 
tions or associations or as to merits of this or that system of 
inspection, but I do believe we are all agreed that there should 
be only one set of grading rules, and in this connection we 
must not overlook the fact that the person who is most in- 
sistent on this point and who is beginning to show signs of 
wanting to take the reins in his own hands to bring this 
about is our customer. He is interested primarily in having 
one set of grading rules, those rules to be permanent or at 
least not frequently changed. . 


After all is said and done, what better argument need 
there be for uniform grading of hardwood lumber? 





Antagonism To Industry and Progress 
A Vicious Attitude. 


Certain Government departments have shown a dis- 
position to look with suspicion on all wealth and all 
power. Commissioner Davies in his letter of submittal 
of Part 4 of the report on the lumber industry said: 
‘*Codperation for harmless purposes affords a con- 
venient basis for combination in restraint of trade.’’ 

That’s the idea. Because power might be abused 
abolish power; because wealth might be abused abolish 
wealth. As it is easier to tear down than to build up, 
destroy instead of regulate. If a man by sweat of 
body and brain, by foresight and study, has aeeumu- 
lated more than the average, take it away from him. 
If a head appears above the crowd hit it. If a man 
is seen climbing a ladder of success knock him off 
and smash the ladder. 

There was a time when the working men sympa- 
thized with such an attitude. If a new machine 
threatened to deprive a certain class of working men 
of their customary jobs they tried to smash the ma- 
chine. But the real working man has for the most 
part abandoned that attitude, and while individually 
he may suffer for a time, or permanently, he realizes 
that progress must be made and that invention leads 
in the long run to greater opportunity. 

The present opposition to progress and wealth is 
confined chiefly to the Industrial Workers of the 
World, whose principle seems to be to do no work, 
and to the demagogic politician, whose principle is 
to work only with his mouth. Both misinterpret the 
spirit of the American people. 





Tue Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce at Washington, D. C., 
through an American consular officer in South America 
advises that a manufacturer of matches in that country 
is in need of certain materials for*the manufacture of his 
product. The address of this manufacturer and detailed 
information, with samples of wood for match sticks, may 
be obtained by communicating with the Bureau at Wash- 
ington, D. C., referring to Daily Consular Report No. 
14,134. 
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The Living Price and the Influence of 
Fluctuations. 


Some subjects are so large in their import and in- 
volve so many serious considerations that the writer 
hesitates to touch upon them at all in a brief way. 
Where a large book would be necessary to make even 
an outline of a subject the limits of a newspaper col- 
umn seem to forbid its consideration. However, 
there are some things suggested by the above title 
that may be briefly stated in this limited space. 

Probably no one in the lumber business, except of 
the speculative type, wishes extreme fluctuations in 
the wholesale market. A business that loses 10 per- 
cent this year and makes 25 percent the next year 
and then the year following loses again is not in a 
satisfactory condition. But, for causes largely be- 
yond his control, the lumber producer is subject to 
that condition. A period of prosperity, brief though 
it may be, establishes a certain basis of production. 
Then comes a sudden lessening of demand. Perhaps 
a country-wide or a world-wide reverse occurs; per- 
haps a war disturbs the usual course of finance and 
commerce. 

The cause is beyond the lumberman’s control and 
vet he is largely at its merey and, with a product 
greater than the current demand and which ean not 
be reduced as rapidly as the demand falls away, a 
period of low prices follows. There may be a sue- 
cession of years in which the lumberman makes no 
money, or even loses. He can not reduce costs as 
ean those in many other lines of manufacture, whose 
raw materials are varied in character and can be 
bought in times of depression at correspondingly low 
prices. The lumberman has had to buy his raw mate 
rial in advance—perhaps many years in advance. 
There is no change in that item of cost and the 
other principal element in the cost, labor, can with 
difficulty be induced to accept lower wages. There- 
fore the cost of lumber cap not follow with even 
step a lowering market. 

After years of depression there may come a sud 
den swelling of demand. A boom market shows it 
self. Stocks are ill assorted and low. Perhaps if 
the depression has continued long enough the produc- 
ing capacity has been reduced, for as mills burn or 
go out of commission they have not been replaced. 

At such times the producer is able to command al- 
most any price for his product and to recoup ‘himself 
for the years of small profit or loss and yields to the 
temptation to get the highest prices he can. In fact, 
he must do so under present conditions, for, in spite 
of the times of very high prices over any long period, 
the sawmill has never made more than a fair manu- 
facturing profit. The profits of the good years have 
no more than overbalanced the losses of the mcre 
numerous poor years. 

Yet these abrupt fluctuations in prices have serious 
disadvantages. The price that is too low has its se- 
rious results on the whole lumber industry through 
waste in the woods and at the mills, in loss of earn- 
ings by employees and in persuading lumber buyers 
that such prices are the normal ones that should he 
expected. 

The extravagantly high price gives encouragement 
to the substitutes for wood and impresses upon the 
public the idea that lumber prices and profits are 
exorbitant. The public is prone to notice and re 
member the extremes rather than an average. 

These extreme fluctuations in price in the producing 
end of the business dislocate the normal relations be- 
tween retailer and producer. The wholesale buvers, 
like the railroads, the great manufacturers and the 
large city contractors, may be able to follow the pro- 
ducing market in their purchases. 
sale buver. 


So can any whole 
But the ordinary consumer, necessarily 
separated from the producer by one or two or three 
intermediaries, is not able in his purchases to follow 
the producing market, nor is it wise that he should 
do so, for various reasons. 

But the result of this wide separation is seen in 
the fact that often when lumber at the mill declines 
25 or even 50 percent lumber to the ordinary con- 
sumer declines not at all, or but little, unless the 
period of depression be long. Then the 
ordinary consumer, hearing in one way or an 
other that the lumber producing industry is in a 
very unsatisfactory condition—perhaps in dire straits 
—aceuses his dealer of extortion, not realizing that 
the dealer must make the actual living for himself and 
family out of his business, just as must the local 
grocer or mechanic or the farmer, or that the retailer 
handling one commodity like lumber, which must be 
carried in stock a long while and on which long time 
credits are allowed, is not able, nor does he find it 
wise, to follow in his own sales all the fluctuations 
of the wholesale market. And therefore the consumer 


unusually 


accuses his retailer of charging extortionate prices. 
The whole point of this brief statement is the im- 
portance of arriving at and maintaining a living price. 
It is not a healthy condition for the country when any 
great industry is subject to such violent fluctuations, 


No man should expect to buy anything for less than 
it cost to deliver it to him, nor for less than a price 
that yields a fair profit for everybody legitimately en- 
gaged in its production, transportation and distribu- 
tion. Most people are so constituted that they wel- 
come what they call bargains, whereby someone else, 
or perhaps everyone else in the transaction, loses. 
Yet every man will admit that the prosperity of the 
people at large depends upon the prosperity of all 
the elements that go to make up the country and the 
people, and that the individual is most prosperous 
when the country at large is prosperous. This, we be- 
lieve, is one of the subjects that should be empha- 
sized and dwelt upon by the ‘‘molders of public 
opinion. ’’ 

A living price should be objected to by no one. 
What is a living price? To repeat: It is such a price 
as will yield a reasonable profit to everyone legiti- 
mately engaged in the production, transportation and 
distribution of a commodity. 

The determination of what that living price is de- 
pends, however, upon the facts. In the lumber busi- 
ness the timber owner must know not merely what 
his timber has cost but what it is worth. The logger 
should know the true costs of the business in which 
he is engaged. The millman should not fool himself 
by an incomplete accounting system. The wholesaler 
of a product, if he be, under the circumstances, an 
economic factor in a transaction, should have his liv- 
ing profit. The retailer should have his, and the sum 
total of these costs and profits makes up the price 
that the consumer should pay, and, as was said before, 
be willing to pay. 

It seenis to us, however, fhat at this time the deter- 
mination of the living price to the manufacturer is of 
vital importance, for it is the basis of all the prices 
of the commodity in hands beyond the producer and 
will serve as a steadier of prices in his hands; and 
if the principle of living price be accepted it may lead 
to the adoption and to legal permission to adopt the 
means necessary to maintain that price. 

A careful student of lumber economics savs that 
in his opinion something like this should be the sub- 
ject of study: First, what quantitv does the market 
need of a certain kind of wood? This varies with the 
general condition of business but is not very much 
affected by price. On the basis of this normal and 
legitimate demand should be figured the cost of sup- 
plying it, with some control, through the laws of sup- 
ply and demand, of the volume of product. Now, with 
the unrestricted application of the law of supply and 
demand, the demand fixes the price and the price lim 
its or increases the output. 

But, as said before, the lumber business is one that 
deals with long-time values and with costs that do not 
vary greatly. Consequently, if the lumber business is 
to be prosperous and take its proper place in the gen- 
eral economy of the country, there should be brought 
into effect control of the first great factor in the 
expression ‘fsupply and demand.’’ That is to say, 
hitherto, under unrestricted competition, demand has 
ruled. Without depriving that side of the law of its 
effect supply should step in and bv limitation or in- 
crease, as the need manifests itself, do its share in 
the adjustment of supply to demand. Control of sup- 
ply is necessary to stabilitv and permanent prosperity. 

‘‘That gives the producer too great power; 
it points toward monopoly and all the abuses that 
are sought to be remedied by our antitrust laws,’’ is 
the objection usually cffered. Not necessarily 
Regulation is possible bv law and also bv concerted 
action of the producers if they are fully informed of 
the facts and also by education of the producer so that 
he will give practical support to the idea that it is 
hetter to have continuous prosperity on the hasis of a 
living price maintained year after year than it is to 
have this fictitious sort of prosperity, which leads to 
alternate hooms and depressions, of hig profits and hig 


lesses, in the presence of which legitimate business is 
hampered by the uncertainties presented. 

One of the problems that are engaging the atten- 
tion of the more progressive lumber manufacturers in 
different parts of the country is this determination of a 
living price; and such investigation should he earried 
on until at least a basis for stabilitv is established. 
All will profit by it. The lumber retailer welcomes a 
uniform price or one substantially uniform. He is 
not so much concerned with the exact price he pavs 
for his stock as with the fact that he secures it at 
as low a price as is possible. The temporary and ficti- 
tious advantages coming from accident, from uncon- 
trolled competition and from the cunning of the un 
serupulous are not desired by any broadgaged busi 
ness man. 





In a recent ruling the Treasury Department held that 
a person who negotiates purchases or sales on commis- 
sion exclusively for certain persons or firms with whom 
he is under contract is an agent and is not liable for 
the payment of war tax as a broker, but that a person 
who negotiates purchases or sales for any and all appli- 
cants is liable te a brokerage tax. 





The Canal’s Influence on the er 
Trade Unduly Magnified. 


Long ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN said that in ts 
opinion the opening of the Panama Canal would not at 
any early date either benefit the west coast producers to 
such an extent as they hoped or injure the eastern yo. 
ducers so much as they feared. The reasons given : r 
minimizing the effects of the canal in either res) ot 
were, briefly, that it would take a long while to proy (e¢ 
vessels to carry lumber to the Atlantic coast thro. ) 
the canal and to build up a demand for west co. + 
products to such an extent as seriously to interfere w ‘h 
the woods which have heretofore been the dependence 
those markets; and that by the time the Panama Ca 
was the route of heavy shipments of west coast lum 
the supply of eastern woods would have so declined t! 
still the west coast woods would not seriously interfi :e 
with the markets. 

It is true that west coast lumber has already been 
livered in the East via Panama at prices which, w! 
not much under yellow pine, have meant extremely sn 
returns to the manufacturers on the west coast, but tic 
volume of these shipments has been small and until mor 
lumber carrying vessels are available all the lumber tliat 
can reach the Atlantic coast will be but a pint of water 
in the ocean. The Canal Record has some information 
about this matter. During December the amount of lum- 
ber going through the canal was 5,280,236 feet, and from 
the beginning of the canal operations until January 1, 
1915, the total amount of lumber was about 30,000,000 
feet. et it be remembered that 30,000,000 feet is a 
pretty small percentage of, say, the yellow pine that 
reaches the eastern part of the United States. Of 
course, the canal business is growing but it is not grow 
ing very rapidly in respect to lumber. 

The total value of cargoes passing through the canal 
from its opening to December 31 was $1,547,100. The 
eastbound traffic for the five months was 1,217,000 tons; 
while the cargo tonnage eastbound in the coastwise 
trade was but 399,450 tons. Recently some of the vessels 
intended for the cargo lumber trade via Panama have 
been diverted to transatlantic use. The lumber business 
through the canal is certain to grow, but its development 
will be much slower than those concerned have hoped or 
feared. Evidently the damage so far done by west 
coast cargoes on the Atlantic seaboard has been more 
psychological than real. 


QUERY AND COMMENT. 


SOURCE OF INFORMATION ON LUMBER 
GRADES. 

Will you kindly advise us of such publications which you 
consider authentie on the subject of lumber, that is as to the 
grading and specification rules? Will you kindly give us the 
titles of such publications bearing upon this subject; also 
where we may secure same? 


+ 








{The above inquiry comes from a large piano manu- 
facturer. Possibly at some future time the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association or some other cen 
tral authority may be able to collect in the covers of a 
single booklet all the grading rules of the various lum- 
ber manufacturers’ associations, It would probably 
have been done before this as a private enterprise ex- 
cept for the fact that certain associations copyright 
their rules and will not permit their publication by 
others, thus making it inconvenient for such inquirers 
as the above to secure a collection of lumber grading 
information in convenient reference form. 

‘*Lumber and Its Uses,’’ by R. S. Kellogg, gives the 
names of sixteen principal associations that have 
adopted standard grading rules for the product of their 
members. A list of these associations has been sup- 
plied to the inquirer. A considerable number of these 
association grading rules are carried in stock by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and the list has been checked 
for such eases, with a memorandum of the charge for 
the rules set by the association. In some cases they are 
free and in others the price is usually a nominal one of 
10 cents.—EpITor. } 


DEPRECATES GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF 
SHIPPING. 





GULFport, MISS. 

From my viewpoint either as an exporter or as a citizen 
I can see nothing whatever to recommend the Government's 
plans to purchase ships as outlined in pending legislation. 
In the first place, Government ownership and operation is 
not an experiment; it has been tried in the Panama Canal 
trade, and there are no advantages offered by the Panama 
railroad and steamship lines operated by the United States 
Government over those operated by private enterprises. 
Shippers have to pay as high rates on one as the other. It 
opens up no new lines of traffic; it is operated at a loss to 
the Government, when interest, depreciation and insurance 
are figured in. If tonnage were not available there might 
he some justification for the Government going into the 
steamship business, but the results of the Government owner- 
ship and operation, whether in this country or in Australia, 
have not proved to be economical or an improvement over 
privately owned and operated services. In Australia they 
are operated at a heavy loss. The same results follow here, 
if the same operating expenses are charged against the Gov- 
ernment-owned ships, as are charged against ships privately 
operated. - 

I believe it a dangerous and totally unnecessary step for 
the Goverument to venture. At New York and all other 
ports in this and all other countries thousands of vessels are 
tied up, and the number {is constantly increasing. These 
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y -sels have been compelled to tie up on account of the Euro- 

pon war conditions, so there is certainly no lack of tonnage, 

a: the present high freight rates are not the result of a 
rcity of tonnage, American or otherwise. 

if the Government should go into shipping ports not 
fo,ored with a line of Governinent ships will protest, and 

bh shippers will, take up their grievances against the 
fo ored shipper with the congressmen and senators, and 

tionalism will immediately be a factor in politics and 
u told and immeasurable consequences be the result. 

rhere is also much to be considered in the taking over of 

sels put out of their regular service by the European war. 
\\hen the purchase price goes into the treasury of a bel- 

erent nation it is a question of many complications. How- 
ever, I think these will be solved in’ some way, and with a 
itable number of these ships eliminated, a steady effort to 
ate and increase our merchant marine fleet will in my 
inion soon be capable of holding our share of tonnage. It 
iy be necessary for the Government to aid some lines not 
i s.mediately profitable, because if we do the business we must 

, into the arena equipped for competition, and the Govern- 

ut must be prepared to see that our shipping has due pro- 

‘tion on the high seas, and that means a strong navy, not 

yr war but to make war a thing of the past. 

We can not enter world competition for trade without the 
(Government is prepared to assume a much more formidable 
iefense of its rights on the highways of the oceans. The navy 

ould be invincible so far as an attack on us is concerned, 

and it is also imperative to recognize what world trade in- 

volves, and to go after it in a comprehensive and orderly 

manner, prepared to maintain all lawfully secured prestig®@ 
supremacy. 

I think the measures already passed by Congress in favor. 
of a merchant marine have perhaps been fully warranted 

the urgencies of the case, but can see no justification for 
further hasty legislation of this kind. 

Its proposal to embark the Government in ownership and 
operation of ocean going vessels may be a possible necessity, 
but I fail to see it, and if it is done, should only be as a last 
resort. I construe the ownership and operation as belonging 
in private hands, but it may and does in certain channels 
require some Government assistance. This assistance can 
te effected by proper regulation, and does not involve the 
people engaging in an enterprise for which they must assume 
the whole responsibility. To disregard the theory of adequate 
aid to the owners of vessels meeting a legitimate and intense 
competition and impose a part of the cost of a merchant 
marine upon the Government appears only to escape a sub- 
sidy by the use of the word “appropriation.” 

I am convinced that the United States would be subject to 
far less criticism by other nations by giving private capital 
proper aid than if this great Nation goes on the high seas as 
the open competitor of all other transportation. 

The thing before the commercial mind is the restoration 
of our business on the seas, through the forms of competition 
capital must encounter, but not that the Government take the 
extraordinary course of competing with its own citizens, 








a condition that would finally drive them off the ocean. When 
this takes place the fear instilled in other powers as to the 
prestige of the United States will make neither for peace nor 
decrease in armaments. 

I am thoroughly convinced from my knowledge of the bust- 
ness on the high seas that ownership and operation of mer- 
chant vessels by the Government is not a commercial neves- 
sity and that it is very doubtful expediency. Private invest- 
ment, with insurance available and the sea highways open, 
will soon take advantage of the chance to expand tonnage. 
The willingness on the part of the Government to maintain 
a navy equal to safeguarding the increasing maritime power 
will operate toward private capital engaging freely in ocean 
transportation. 

The very high European rates of today are due to war, 
and in this trade American vessels could do no more nor any 
better than the foreign bottom; even if they could, the bene- 
fitted party would be the European buyer, for obvious rea- 
sons. So far as comparative rates between normal times 
and the present are concerned I can see no bearing that this 
would have, because if we had American vessels afloat they 
would charge just as much and perhaps more, for the Ameri- 
can seamen would not, for the same wage, face the extra 
perils incident to the business in war times, especially when 
their own country was neutral, and if the Government should 
undertake it at such a time for a normal rate the commercial 
result would be Government ownership and operation by the 
people, of the people, and for the European people, and 
nothing to my mind.could well be more absurd. 

E. P. HOLMEs. 


RESTRICTIVE TARIFF NEEDED. 


SAULT Ste. Marie, MIcH. 

I note in your valuable paper that the lumbermen in 
general would like to start a campaign against wood sub- 
stitutes. This is all right in a way to let the public know 
what we have to offer, but what we need is protection—a 
duty or tariff on everything that is shipped into this coun- 
try. For example, Canada is shipping hundreds of thousands 
of cords of pulp into the United States on which there is 
no duty. We have oceans of timber in the United States; 
why not use this and protect the American lumberman? 
This situation covers lumber, shingles and other wood prod- 
ucts. If the people want to buy wood substitutes let them 
do so as long as they are made in the United States or a 
duty applies on them; if not made in this country this will 
not cripple the lumber business. President Wilson is a good 
man and highly thought of, but the Democratic legislation 
is rotten. In taking the tariff off of everything as they have 
done, who derives the benefit? Is it not the foreign manu- 
facturer and producer? Surely it is. It is not the consumer 
in the United States, and now they are trying to make good 
by taxing the American business man to death to make up 
for their mistakes. 

Further, we need less office holders, less laws, in both the 
Government and the States. If States made laws every five 
years and revised them every ten years to meet conditions 








that would be often enough. Then the average man would 
have enough to contend with. If the Government would 
run its business as economically as the ordinary business 
man has to it would not Lave to burden the people with 
over-taxing etc. I would like to know of a lumberman that 
could hire his labor on an 8-hour a day basis, and pay it 
the same rate of wages as the Government does. How long 
would he last in business? Not long, because we have no 
protection and a poor market. I will add this: The best 
assets this country has are the laboring men, and when we 
deprive them the whole country suffers; and the poorest 
assets we have are the lawyers, H, G. Ratu. 


PILING OF SHINGLES IN THE OPEN. 

What do you consider the best way for piling shingles 
where same are piled out in the open? The writer has seen 
them piled different ways but would like to know which 
you consider the best. 

[Shingles when tightly bundled are a commodity which 
can hardly be injured by any method of piling that is 
secure against falling down and thereby bruising or 
splitting the shingles on the outside of the bunches. 
They are also manufactured of woods that are intended 
to resist the exposure of weather for many years and 
may therefore propefly be piled in the open. . There is 
indeed a certain advantage in this inasmuch as it is 
not well to nail bone dry shingles on a roof. 

About the only efficiency to be secured in the method 
of piling adopted, therefore, is the efficiency of handling. 
They should be piled in the way that is most convenient 
to get them in and out of the pile, and the ordinary 
square stacking upon a firm foundation probably sufti- 
ciently answers the purpose. There are - probably 
some readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, however, 
who have some favorite method of piling shingles and 
may be induced to contribute it for the benefit of our 
inquirer and other readers.—EDITOR. | 


WANTS TO SELL AMERICAN GOODS. 


I desire to get into touch with American manufacturers 
who wish to be represented in this country, and am opening 
an Office here to this end. If you would be kind enough to 
put me in touch with manufacturers of sawmills, and general 
building materials, I should be very much indebted to you, 
I have traveled Brazil from north to south, and have good 
business connections in all of the largest cities in Brazil.— 
INquiIRY No, 73. 

[This inquiry comes from a man located in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, and those of our readers interested in 
getting in touch with a representative in that port may 
address him in care of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, fe- 
ferring to the above inquiry number.—EpiITor.] 





The War on Wood—Insurance Companies Furnish Some Ammunition. 


In last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
uppeared a tabulation compiled by John W. Barry from 
the report of the ‘‘Committee of Statistics and Origtn 
of Fires’’ of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
published in May and giving figures for the year 1913. 
He ineluded in that table all of the cities embodied 
in that report for which the number of buildings and 
the number of fires were stated separately for wooden 
buildings and for buildings of brick or equivalent con- 
struction. There are 81 of these cities and Mr. Barry 
draws some interesting conclusions from his study of 
the tables, which was editorially commented on in last 
week’s issue, 

In further consideration of this table it was believed 
that some interesting conclusions might be drawn from 
a further rearrangement of it. The statistics for num- 
ber of buildings, number of fires and number of com- 
munieated fires were transferred to cards. These cards 
were then arranged progressively by an _ increasing 
proportion of wooden buildings. There happened to 
be exactly nine cities in which brick buildings ex- 
ceeded frame buildings and these were placed in the 
first group. The 81 cities were thus divided into nine 
groups, in the last of which frame construction largely 
predominated. 

From the totals of these successive groups ratios 
were obtained and are shown in the table below: 

Ratio 


Ratio Ratio Frame: Ratio 


Frame: Frame: Brick Commu- Bldgs.: 

Brick Brick EqualNo. nicated Com- 

Group. Bldgs. Fires. Bldgs. Fires. Fires. 
Ai crerererstasse ares 10.72 24.118 223.063 153 3 3,001 
SD Navaiasore ear Caney 212.9 154.86 72.747 27 76 «1,491 
ies stare a 267.57 127.57 47.621 89 287 640 
TE RI ENE 466.7 374.51 80.240 76 22 1,176 
OY can eseicke ow eusare 790.2 313.78 39.712 44 10 2,765 
Peer eg eer ee 75.3 398.26 45.498 70 22 703 
ee Ae een 1,385.0 536.63 88.075 31 7 2,623 
Bees bcovie' gi suse se Re 711.73 84.023 54 42 952 
Di cueeveesscceaeeo Sai 15.286 22 2 3,518 
Totals.... 146.5 169.22 115.5385 813 224 1,412 


The cities embraced in each group were as follows: 


Group No. 1—Malden, Mass. ; Camden, N. J. ; Hoboken, N. J.: 
Allentown, Pa.; Norristown, Pa.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Reading, 
Pa.; York, Pa. ; Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Group No. 2—Mobile, Ala.; Hartford, Conn.; Dubuque, 
Iowa: Holyoke, Mass.; Vicksburg, Miss.; St. Joseph, Mo. : 
Newark, N. J.; West Hoboken, N. J.; Ogden, Utah. 

Group No. 8—-New Albany, Ind.; Portland, Me.; Boston, 
Mass. ; Kansas City, Mo.; Jersey City, N. J.; Sandusky, Ohio ; 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: Burlington, Vt.; Charleston, W. Va. 

Group No. 4—Norwich, Conn.; Waterbury, Conn.; Topeka, 
Kan.; Bayonne, N. J.; Cohoes, N. Y.; Altoona, Pa.; Dallas, 
Tex. ; Lynchburg, Va. ; Newport News, Va. 

Group No. 5—Stamford, Conn.; Augusta, Ga.; Aurora, IIl.; 
Blocmingten, Ill.; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Atchison, Kan. ; 
Brockton, Mass.; Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Milwaukee, Wis. 


Group No. 6—New London, Conn. ; Elgin, Ill.; Terre Haute, 
Ind.; Northampton, Mass.; Pittsfield, Mass.; Port Huron, 
Mich. ; Plainfield, N. J.; Auburn, N, Y.; Columbus, 8. C. 

Group No. 7—Cainbridge, Mass.; Lowell, Mass.; Salem, 
Mass.; Battle Creek, Mich.; Muskegon, Mich.; Meridian, 
Miss. ;: Jamestown, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Galveston, Tex. 

Group No. $—Fall River, Mass.; Gloucester, Mass.; Haver- 
hill, Mass.; Waltham, Mass.; Bay City, Mich.; South Omaha, 
Neb. ; Newport, R. I. ; Houston, Tex.; Eau Claire, Wis. 








Group No. 9—Berkeley, Cal.; San Diego, Cal.; Everett, 
Mass.; Lynn, Mass.: Medford, Mass.; Quincy, Mass. ; Somer 
ville, Mass, ; Shenandoah, Pa.; Bellingham, Wash. 

We have here nine groups of cities in which the 
proportion of frame buildings increases at a tremen- 
dous rate progressively. The ratio in the first line of 
the first column is obtained by dividing the number of 
frame buildings in the city by the number of brick 
in the city in the first group. It shows there were 
but 10 frame buildings for each 100 brick buildings. 
In the last group there were 3,474 frame buildings in 
the nine cities of that group for each 100 brick build- 
ings. A ratio for the total is also given at the bot- 
tom, showing that for 81 cities as a whole there were 
146.5 frame buildings for each 100 brick buildings. 

The figures in the second column were produced by 
dividing the number of frame fires by the number of 
brick fires in each group. It will be noticed here that 
the proportion of frame fires to brick fires increases 
progressively throughout except in two instances where 
the proportion is higher than in the next following 
group. The ratio of frame fires, however, does not in- 
crease nearly as rapidly as the ratio of frame buildings. 

Dividing the second column of ratios by the first 
column produces the ratio shown in the third column. 
It shows the number of frame fires that occurred for 
each 100 brick fires in an equal number of buildings 
in each class. Now if the dangers of frame construc- 
tion increase with the congestion of frame buildings 
the number of frame fires in proportion to the num- 
ber of buildings should rapidly increase. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this total shows that those frame bnildings 
were in the most dangerous situation which were 
situated in thé cities where but one building in eleven 
was of frame construction; and in those nine cities 
of the ninth group where there was but one brick 
building for each thirty-five wooden buildings there 
were six times as many fires in the brick buildings 
in proportion to their number as there were in the 
frame buildings. 

In spite of this showing, however, the net result of 
all of the fires in all of the cities was that there were 
115 fires in frame buildings for each 100 brick fires in 
an equivalent number of buildings; in other words, we 
have a percentage above 100, the only instance that is 
above 100 except the first one. This may, perhaps, be 


difficult for the reader to understand until he is ad- 
vised that in the first group of nine cities there were 
422,926 brick buildings, while the total of brick build- 
ings in all 81 cities was only 594,221; in other words, 
nearly 70 percent of the brick buildings in all of 
these cities were exposed to the most favorable ratio 
of fires. 

A study of communicated fires as given in the last 
column of the total is also of much interest. The first 
column of communicated fires shows those which were 
confined to the adjoining building; second column 
shows those which extended beyond the adjoining 
building; the third column shows the number of ex- 
isting buildings in each group in proportion to each 
one communicated fire of either class which occurred. 
This proportion varies in the different groups in a 
somewhate erratic manner, but it is interesting to note 
that in the first group with its large excess of brick 
consruction there was one communicated fire to each 
3,001 buildings, and in the last group with its heavy 
excess of frame buildings there was one fire to each 
3,518 buildings. 

It will be noted that the cities in group No.:1 with 
an excess of brick construction were all located in 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania with the exception of 
Salt Lake City, Utah—which in addition*to its pre- 
ponderance of brick construction has also one of the 
finest fire departments in the country. The same is 
true of most of the eastern cities included in this 
group, among them Philadelphia. Yet Philadelphia had 
119 communicated fires, the largest in number of any 
city in the list with the exception of Kansas City, Mo. 
It is probably due to the excellence of the fire de- 
partments in these nine cities, at least fully as much 
as to the preponderance of brick construction, that 
there was a low percentage of loss to value, 2.343 
percent. In the nine cities of the ninth group, how- 
ever, the loss ratio was but 2.813 percent which is 
not at all what the arguments of the opponents: of 
frame construction would lead one to anticipate. The 
ratio is less for this group than Chicago, with its 
well equipped fire department, where the loss ratio for 
1913 was 3.61 percent. 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters is to be 
congratulated on having at last undertaken a study of 
the fires of the country in a manner exhibiting a cer- 
tain degree of intelligence. The first report is, how- 
ever, very incomplete. It does not carry the separa- 
tion between frame and brick construction into the 
figures of value, loss and insurance. Whenever this 
is done the facts as to frame buildings will stand out 
more prominently and will be vastly different from 
what the so-called fire experts of the country have 
hitherto argued them to be. 
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‘*Demand develops very slowly,’’ begins our New 
York letter this week. Those words express the situa- 
tion the country over about as well as it could be 
expressed in four words. Care should be taken to place 
even emphasis upon the words and not unduly to ac- 
centuate any one of them. Demand is developing, 
though it be developing slowly. From all parts of the 
country and practically all branches of business come 
statements which indicate that while business is un- 
satisfactory, movement light and prices still low, there 
is beginning to be some realization of the hopes that 
a month ago were more lively than they are now; 
that inquiry to some extent is developing into orders 
and orders are being accepted at prices no lower than 
before and in many eases a trifle higher. 

The improvement in business is largely yet a hope, 
but it is practically expressed in some cases by a slight 
advance and in a good many cases by refusals to take 
orders for future delivery at current figures. This is 
a good sign and, accompanied by a sustained effort to 
keep production below consumption or at least down 
to the volume of demand, will gradually bring the 
lumber business on to a better life. To particularize 
about current lumber trade conditions is difficult. The 
indications of change from week to week are in such 
times as these but slight. A general view must take 
into account the general tone of reports and the ag- 
gregate of the multitudes of small facts in order to 
get at a fair conclusion. And that conclusion.can be 
very briefly expressed as in the first line of this re- 
view. 

* e e 


The great yellow pine industry is more optimistic 
than any other, and, perhaps, has greater grounds for 
being so; for being the standby of the markets of the 
greater part of the country, it is apt to catch the 
first underground note of improvement, to receive the 
first benefits of an expanding trade. And in that in- 
dustry there are other influences at work. The final 
organization of the Southern Pine Association last 
week has encouraged the operators. They feel that 
now there is a chance to work codperatively to bet- 
ter the conditions and to take advantage of the con- 
ditions as they are bettered. They feel that now con- 
Servative operation, conservative marketing, and a 
more or less patient waiting for a slow improvement, 
are more likely to be rewarded in the final balance 
of the year’s business than under conditions of almost 
utter demoralization. That influence, perhaps, in part 
accounts for the better tone in the yellow pine 
country. 

But the situation is not without some bright fea- 
tures. There is a decidedly brisker inquiry for railroad 
material, with some of that inquiry developing into 
orders. There seems to be a preliminary stir in the 
retail districts of the country. Certain lines of manu- 
facture have been greatly stimulated by foreign de- 
mands arising either out of war requirements or out 
of the changes in the direction of international trade, 
which are making larger and more urgent demands 


REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


upon American lumber supplies. Such an improve- 
ment in the lumber business is very largely felt first 
by yellow pine or the hardwoods. 

The Southeast, which for a long while has been al- 
most hopelessly struggling for existence in the lumber 
business, is still struggling but now with hope of some 
success. Enough orders have developed from the larger 
number of inquiries in Florida to stiffen the backbone 
of the lumber industry there considerably. Our Sa- 
vannah reporter is optimistic. Im the Southeast par- 
ticularly, the better price for cotton is reflected in a 
better local demand for lumber. In the Southwest 
and to a certain extent in the middle South, which sece- 
tions cater so extensively to the trade in the central 
North and western agricultural States, more inquiry 
and more orders from the retail trade indicate that 
perhaps the farmers may unloosen their purse strings 
sooner or later. In all of the longleaf pine country the 
foreign demand is the subject of warm discussion and 
gives much encouragement. The trouble with the ex- 
port business is that lumber can not be shipped to 
the extent in which it is wanted; but as far as it goes 
the export trade relieves the domestic situation. On 
the extreme right flank of the yellow pine industry, 
up in the North Carolina pine district, increased or- 
ders are reported, though mostly tor low grade stock, 
with prices stiffening. Some large sales are reported 
at fifty cents higher than previous prices. 


* * * 


In the hardwoods there is the usual dull but rather 
firm situation. There is quite generally an improve- 
ment in inquiry and sale of hardwoods, though the 
season is developing more slowly than was expected it 
would. Red oak, among the hardwoods, seems to be 
doing the best. It is a wood that is both good and 
comparatively cheap and has a variety of use. Some 
sections report that the demand from the belligerent 
powers in Europe for vehicles is being felt in an ac- 
tive call for hickory and white oak. The hardwood 
men are encouraged furthermore by reports from the 
furniture trade. So, while not much of actual im- 
provement can yet be noted, there is a better feeling 
in this great department of the lumber business. 

In the north business is very quiet, with little 
change in any respect. Stocks remain in good sup- 
ply at the mills and what is moving shows a pre- 
dominance of low grade. There is a waiting atti- 
tude among the pine and hemlock producers and also 
among the handlers of these commodities. 


* * * 


On the west coast the situation is as yet not ob- 
servably better. Yet from all of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN correspondents come optimistic notes. 
Hope will not die out and it receives enough crumbs 
of encouragement to keep it alive. For example, Ta- 
coma reports that the rail business is improving per- 
ceptibly. It certainly should; and there is every 
reason to suppose that there will be practically a 


normal demand in the spring from the great nox 
west agricultural districts in which the western op. r- 
ators find the chief outlet for their product that mo\» 
by rail. Southern California says that the banks a . 
showing a new willingness to finance building ope: 
tions and an active building season is anticipat: 
This new activity in that important section has 
sulted in actual advances in the price of Douglas 
in cargo lots. 


wz 


* * * 


The export situation is an interesting one wheth 
viewed from the standpoint of the American or of t 
foreign trade. English stocks of lumber are ve 
light. With the Baltic closed by war and the Whi:+ 
Sea closed by frost, the main standby of the Engli 
building material markets has been cut off. Nat 
rally the United Kingdom and France, as well as t! 
neutral powers, are looking towards the United Stat 
for material to take the place of that which th 
can no longer obtain. If every inquiry for export 1 
ceived in this country could be considered an ord 
the demand upon our lumber resources would be ph 
nomenal. But there is enough actual demand to ta! 
much more lumber and timber than can be forwarde 

* * * 


The great difficulty with the export trade, becon 
ing more manifest from day to day, is the, scarcit 
of tonnage. Freights have gone up phenomenall, 
and all sorts of expedients are being resorted to t: 
fill foreign orders. Every liner of the few still i 
operation is solicited to carry lumber in large lots o: 
small, but the price is not attractive. St. Johns 
N. B., one of the leading export markets of the east 
ern provinces, says that steamers are refusing 100) 
shillings and that sailers are getting from 85 to 9! 
shillings. The demand for vessels has brought back 
into the lumber trade the sailers which have been ot 
late either despised or have found more profitabl 
business in other lines. Pensacola reports that twenty 
sailers are loading in its harbors and that perhaps a 
dozen more will shortly report for cargoes. 


* * * 


The foreigners want lumber and timber largely for 
government and railroad use. The people of the 
United Kingdom and other countries that can be 
reached by our lumber do not seem to be in the 
mood largely to consume it. But the governments 
must have their supplies and the railroads must do 
business and so inquiry is very active and orders are 
fairly numerous for the railroad material, dock timbers 
etc., as well as for miscellaneous manufacturing, 
which must go on war or no war. If it ean be pos 
sible to handle the export business that is in sight, 
a material relief will be felt by our domestic mar- 
kets; as mills which are especially well located or 
equipped for the handling of export trade will turn 
their attention in that direction rather than throw 
their supplies upon our already overburdened home 
markets. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 


The first transcontinental telephone system was inaugu- 
rated January 25 when President Wilson at Washington 
spoke directly to President Moore of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition in San Francisco. The same day 
Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone, in New 
York talked across the continent to Thomas A. Watson at 
San Francisco. 

Work will begin at once on the construction of the new 
Union station in Chicago, involving a total expenditure of 
$65,000,000. The new station will occupy the blocks between 
Adams and Jackson and Clinton and Canal streets and will 
house the Pennsylvania lines, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul and possibly 
the Chicago & Alton railroads. 

The discovery of a navigable channel from the Bering sea 
into the mouth of the huskowin River was officially an- 
nounced by Secretary Redfield January 25. The discovery, 
which opens the second greatest river in Alaska to com- 
merce, was made by Captain Lukens of the coast and geodetic 
survey. 

Successful tests were made with the world’s most powerful 
electrically propelled locomotives on the Elkhorn division 
of the Norfolk & Western Railroad last week, thereby ful- 
filling a dream of the late George Westinghouse, inventor 
of the airbrake. i 

By unanimous vote the Idaho house of representatives 
January 21 passed the Hart resolution for the submission 
to the voters at the general election in 1916 of an amend- 
ment to the constitution prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquor in the State. The resolution was 
adopted by the Senate January 20. 

Widows more than 60 years old with children and unable 
to earn a livelihood will get a pension of $15 a month for 
themselves and $6 for each child under the terms of a 
mother’s pension bill unanimously passed January 23 by the 
Arizona legislature. 

Col. George W. Goethals, builder of, the Panama Canal, 
was presented the gold medal of the Geographic Society of 
Chicago at its annual banquet January 23. 

Louis D. Brandeis, of Boston, testified at New York January 
23 before the United States commission on industrial rela- 
tions, which is investigating the great philanthropic founda- 
tions and the cause of industrial unrest, that he believed the 
great corporations tended to degenerate the type of labor. 
Henry Ford, the automobile manufacturer, testified January 
22 that “we would guarantee to take every prisoner out of 
Sing Sing and make a man of him. 

Both houses of the Alabama legislature repassed the pro- 
hibition bill by overwhelming majorities over the veto of 
Governor Henderson, who had asked that the prohibition 
question be submitted to voters at a special election. . 

our-fifths of the 1,500 unemployed men examined by a 
0 of investigators at the municipal lodging houses at 


New York were found to be employable and upwards of 50 
percent were anxious to work, according to a preliminary re- 
port on this investigation issued January 24 by John A. 
Kingsbury, commissioner of the department of charities. 


The fourteenth annual National Automobile Show opened 
at the Coliseum, Coliseum annex and First Regiment Armory, 
Chicago, January 23 and will continue until Saturday night. 
January 30. The total number of cars shown was 528, rang 
ing in price from $295 to $6,000 

The army’s biggest gun, recently finished at Watervlict 
arsenal for defense of the Panama Canal and which is capable 
of throwing a 2400-pound shell twenty-one miles, was brought 
to the Watertown (Mass.) arsenal for its carriage January 
22. The gun is 56 feet long and required a specially con- 
structed freight car for transportation to Boston. 

Rear Admiral Austin N. Knight, president of the Naval 
War College at Newport, R. I., in an address before tlie 
Efficiency Club of New York January 25 advocated the crea- 
tion of a council of national detense, for which a bill is before 
Congress and the establishment of a division of strategy and 
operations in the Navy Department. 

In an address before the City Club of Chicago January 
25 Charles Nagel, secretary of commerce and labor under the 
Taft administration, called the literacy provision of the 
immigration bill awaiting the President's signature a narrow 
minded test. 

The establishment of a federal employment bureau to act 
as a clearing house for State and municipal bureaus was pro- 
posed by Theodore Roosevelt in an address on unemploy- 
ment to the New York Federation of Churches in the Metro 
politan Opera House at New York January 26. 





Washington. 


Senator Root, of New York, in the Senate January 25 con- 
demned the ship purchase bill and asserted that the purchase 
of ships from the aationals of belligerent powers would be 
held invalid by Europe and would almost certainly precipitate 
the American republic into the foreign conflict. 

The House January 22 passed the military appropriation 
bill carrying authorized expenditures of more than $101,- 
000,000 for the maintenance of the war department in the 
new fiscal year. 

The committee on military affairs of the Senate January 
22 reported favorably on two of the bills recommended by 
Secretary Garrison, authorizing the increase of the army and 
the militia pay bill. 

According to the calculations in the navy year book which 
was issued January 22 by the Senate naval committee, the 
United States will yield third place among the world’s sea 
powers to France with the completion of all ships under 
construction up to July 1, 1915. 

The United States Government has begun the negotiation 
of a new treaty with Costa Rica designed to compensate the 
latter country for its rights in the interoceanic canal route 


over which this country is seeking to gain control by a 
treaty with Nicaragua now pending before the United States 
Senate. It is understood that $1,500,000 is approximately the 
sum under consideration. ‘ 

_ A decision handed down by the United States Supreme 
Court January 25 holds that statutes in many States, in this 
particular case in the State of Kansas, which makes it a mis 
demeanor for an employer to require an employee to sign an 
agreement not to join a labor union during the term of his 
employment are unconstitutional because repugnant to the 
fourteenth amendment to the constitution as depriving 
person of his liberty without due process of law. 

A fraud order was issued by the Postmaster General 
January 22 against the Elephant Butte Land & Trust Com- 
pany, of Las Cruces, N. M. Over $70,000 was received by the 
company up to October 1 last from the sale of practicall, 
worthless lands, : 

The population of continental United States will pass the 
100,000,000 mark within the next three months, aoccming io 
two estimates made public by Government bureaus January 
21. Geographer C. D. Sloane estimated that the population 
would be 100,000,059 at 4 p. m. April 2. Government Actuary 
J. S. McCoy of the Treasury department calculated that it 
would be 100,016,000 on February a 

The diplomatic appropriation bill, carrying approximately 
$4,000,000, as perfected January 22 by ‘the joccion affairs 
committee, contains a provision requesting the President 
“to take such steps as may be necessary to have the renublic 
of Cuba reimburse the United States to the extent of $6.509,- 
511,” for the expenses of pacification from 1907 to 1909. 

The German imperial marine authorities have forbidden the 
use of wireless apparatus in German waters by merchant 
ships, except in case of distress. 

The senate January 26 by a vote of 88 to 13 confirmed the 
nomination of Henry Clay Hall, of Colorado, to succeed him- 
self as an interstate commerce commissioner. 

Secretary Wilson formally announced January 26. the 
inauguration of a great Federal employment bureau by the 
Department of Labor, with the assistance of the Postoffice 
and Agricultural departments. 


a 


FOREIGN. 


Frederico Gonzales Garza has been appointed confidential 
agent of the convention government at Mexico City to the 
United States Government, according to his announcement 
at El Paso, Tex., January 22. 

Count Karl Sturgkh, the Austrian premier, has resigned. 
He probably will be succeeded by Dr. I. von Bilinski, the 
Austro-Hungarian minister of finance. 


The Italian Government has appropriated the sum of 
$6,000,600 for the relief of the earthquake victims. 
Spain has decided not to send the battleship Espana to the 


opening of the Panama Canal because Admiral Dewey will be 
present at the ceremony. 
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An important reaction occurred in the New York se- 
rity market on Saturday of last week, the only one 
consequence since the opening of the stock exchange 


tuere December 24. Selling developed in considerable 
ume, and it was seen that the offerings came from 
ondon, which was due to the fact that prices were 
close to the level at which London brokers were per- 
mitted to sell out accounts that were not sufficiently 
margined. Such London offerings spurred local .inter- 
«sts also to make liberal offerings, with the result that 
tie market was overtaxed, with resultant weakened tend- 
ency. It was said that on account of the fact that the 
}.ondon broker is free to sell out long accounts at above 
ie July 27 level, or just prior to the opening of the 
juropean war and just previous to the declaration of 
he general moratorium and the closing of the exchanges, 
present London prices are considered to mark more or 
ess the maximum level for the New York list. Thus 
the conclusion is reached that, with this level attained, 
London becomes a potential seller in the New York 
market of so-called internationally held stocks. Hence 
the more or less expected is happening, and it is prob- 
uble that England will to a considerable extent sell its 
\merican securities whenever prices on this side rise to 
the degree that will allow for their liquidation under the 
regulations in force on the other side. This may be 
considered a reactionary market potentiality until the 
inglish holdings of our stocks shall have been mainly 
transferred to American ownership. What effect this 
may have on the activities and volume of American ex- 
change business remains to be seen. An authoritative 
statement is that London for some time has been a 
lieavy seller of certain securities in the New York mar- 
ket, ineluding both stocks and bonds. The pressure has 
heen distinctly observable when prices have advanced 
above the New York equivalent to the London minimum. 
But the regulations in respect to international stock are 
so strict that a breaking down of our market on ac- 
count of any rush of foreign held American securities is 
improbable. Yet last Saturday’s reaction suggests what 
might come under any extreme action under extraordi- 
nary pressure. On Monday New York reports were. 
to the effect that though on Saturday London seemed 
to be a seller of American stock the largest volume of 
sales came from professional operators who were either 
cashing in profits on the long side or entering into 
commitments for a decline. The market at the close was 
characterized as quiet and firm. 


Favorable comment continues to be made in regard 
to the position of this country in respect to gold. Within 
recent time about $6,000,000 in gold has been released 
at Ottawa, Ont., destined for this country. Owing to 
the decline in London. exchange the movement of gold 
to the United States has received considerable impetus, 
and London is said to be evincing some anxiety on this 
account. Mention of the movement of gold from Japan 
and China to this country, which already amounts to 
several millions of dollars, was made in this department 
last week. Since the outbreak of war total gold ar- 
rivals at San Francisco, with consignments to that port 
added, at a late date amounted to $12,500,000. The 
banking authorities of that city, who are in intimate re- 
lations with business in eastern Asia, are said to esti- 
mate that $25,000,000 in gold will be forwarded from 
Japan to our western shores in satisfaction of pur- 
chases of American goods. Japan holds no American 
securities, but is a large buyer of American cotton. 
Moreover, it is the probable clearing house for Russian 
necessities consequent on the European conflict. These 
commodities must be obtained either in this country or 
Canada. Thus a balance of trade arises in Canada, as 
well as in the United States, which Japan, having no 
balance here, must liquidate in gold. 

* * 


In no other respect has there been such an advan- 
tageous gain in international financial position as in the 
magnitude of our exports within recent months. Ac- 
cording to Government figures, from January to Au- 
gust, 1914, inclusive, our exports over imports were 
but $41,326,838 in value, against $358,881,929 for the 
corresponding period of 1913. In December, 1914, there 
was an excess of exports over imports of $131,863,077. 
Exports last month reached a total valuation of $246,- 
000,000, or within $4,000,000 of the high record of De- 
cember, 1912. Though this country has much to ac- 
complish before it can reach the high trade balance of 
$692,421,812 in 1913, the gain in the last four months 
shows that we are on the way to that result if the bel- 
ligerent contraband hindrances do not exercise a too 
potential effect against the freedom of our commerce. 


It continues evident that the main dependence of this 
country for a restoration to normal prosperity is on the 
sustaining influence of exports of grain and other food- 
stuffs, as well as ability to market our immense cotton 
crop at prices remunerative to the growers. There is 
no doubt that our wheat, corn, rye, oats and barley will 








be wanted in Europe to the extent of our surplus supply, 
and that prices therefor will be profitable to the farm- 
ers, while the speculative influence will be stimulating to 
the employment of a large amount of money. The 
entire movement will energize the farming interests and 
induce the planting of unusually large areas the coming 
season to the leading crops. All this promises much 
good to general business for the season of 1915. Within 
recent time there have been considerable agitation in the 
wheat markets and fluctuations in speculative prices, 
one of the causes thereof being the incoming of Argen- 
tine wheat as a market factor. On every break in the 
market last week English and French buyers were active 
in picking up bargains, and the foreigners were said to 
be outgeneraling the wheat trade. But it all goes to 
show a world’s demand for wheat, and all the time the 
farmers and the market are being strengthened thereby. 
The present interesting question in respect to wheat is 
as to the amount of reserves in the country at large. 
According to Snow, the great authority on the grain 
supply, on January 15 there remained in the hands of 
the farmers 27.7 percent of the 1914 crop, or 246,000,000 
bushels, while stocks at a late date were estimated at 
110,000,000, making a grand total of 356,000,000 bushels. 
Domestic bread and seed requirements up to June 30 are 
estimated at 265,000,000 bushels, leaving 91,000,000 for 
export and carryover. On the basis of 43,000,000, the 
smallest carryover on record, there will be only 48,- 
000,000 bushels for further export before the next crop 
will be ready for market. But in the meantime the 
supply from Argentina, amounting to a surplus of 85,- 
000,000 to 120,000,000 bushels, will go on the market 
and be that much of a factor of influence in the foreign 
trade. But when all influences are taken into account 
there can be no serious break in the prices of American 
wheat, and it is probable that around $1.45 to $1.50 will 
remain the minimum range in the interior, while on the 
seaboard prices will range higher on account of added 
freight rates. Under suci circumstances the sustaining 
power of wheat, to which should be added that of corn 
and the other grains, will be manifest in general busi- 
ness. 
* * > 

But specialists other than Snow hold that his estimate 
of the wheat surplus is too small. Such experts say that 
the available supply is 100,000,000, after making due 
estimate for wheat that must be retained on farms and 
for home consumption. At the beginning of the season 
the United States was estimated to have at least 275,- 
000,000 bushels for export. Up to a late date exports 
oversea had approximated 175,000,000. Since this esti- 
mate the rise of prices has come. It is thought prob- 
able that farm reserves may be cut down 25,000,000 
more, and that the actual amount remaining for export 
before July 1 will be 125,000,000 bushels. Supplies at 
primary markets are said to have been high for several 
weeks. 

* * 2 

Much interest has been excited lately by the rising 
demand for and activity in corn. Within recent days 
this grain has attracted more attention than wheat. At 
the end of last week corn prices made a new high 
record, under the stimulus of a good export demand. 
The total interior movement had been 10,305,000 bushels. 
Europeans, in the absence of an adequate supply of 
wheat and flour on account of the war, are utilizing 
corn for food purposes in lieu of wheat, and are likely 
to do so until the end of the war. Following the in- 
creasing foreign demand for American wheat and corn 
is a strong one for oats, that are much needed in Europe 
for both animal and human sustenance. Hence so long 
as the European war lasts, and for some time there- 
after, there must evidently be a demand, at profit yield- 
ing prices, for all the food and feed stuffs derivable 
from grain that the United States, Canada and Argen- 
tina can raise for export. This movement should go 
far to maintain our balance of trade until the end of 
the war and for some time after peace shall have been 
restored. The result should be an enrichment of our 
farmers and a consequent prosperity for the country as a 


whole. 
* * * 


The cotton market continues to fluctuate from day to 
day and week to week, but events are maturing that 
should make a strong market later on. A late announce- 
ment was that the South had been unloading its re- 
serves from the first line of buyers. Merchants who 
had taken cotton in settlement of debts had recently 
become sellers of their accumulations, a movement not 
merely local but quite general. Southern banks were 
clearing their cotton loan accounts in the larger centers. 
Since the cotton market has been restored to something 
near the normal condition, and marketing has become 
general, though at lower than the prices of recent years, 
the more or less famous cotton pool that was organized 
on account of the peculiar state of the foreign exchange 
situation and inability to export cotton has not cut so 
much of a figure as was expected of it when organized. 
It is thought that not more than $10,000 of the fund 
was ever applied for. 


Reviewing the agricultural situation with reference to 
the coming season’s business our main reliance for a 
turn for the better apparently must be on the export 
demand, added to the domestic, for our grains, with a 
hoped for large help when cotton can be allowed a free 
movement to the countries in need of it. In the present 
state of railroad earnings and. finances, and of general 
industries, we evidently shall have to wait a while until 
financial and investment conditions shall become better 
adjusted to a state of confidence that has not yet made 


“much headway. Though trading on the stock markets 


since the reopening has been considerable it is largely of 
a protessionally speculative character in the margining 
process, with an absence of much popular interest in 
the market, though there has been some. ‘Lhe better 
stocks have been selected and picked up for investment 
by those who have the means to carry them through pos- 
sible fluctuations, and for the sake of the income de- 
rivable from the better of them. In this feature of the 
market a surprising number of people who have the 
means of making such investments is observable, But 
bonds have the greatest call, and for some time the 
better of them have been changing hands in large vol- 
ume. ‘Lhis shows that a great amount of invisible 
wealth in this country has been kept in reserve aud out 
of sight while there was danger of an utter breakdown 
of tue security market. But since the inauguration of 
the Federal Keserve Bank system popular confidence in 
our money, credit and reserves has been established, 
and this has the effect to induce a new fa'tn in cor- 
porate securities. Hence all seasoned issues are more 
or less in demand among individual investors and public 
institutions that have reserves of money to be piaced on 
an income basis. This condition renders the bound mar- 
ket relatively more important than that in which stocks 
are involved. But caretul discrimination is tue order 
of the day, which prevents anything like an ebullient 
enthusiasi among promoters aud would-be expansion- 
ists. Hence it is evident that new enterprises are slow 
to develop and are closely scrutinized when they do ap- 
pear. ‘Lhe railroads are trying to adjust their indebted- 
ness to the prevalent conditions, and considerable read- 
justment anu refunding is goimg on, especially by the 
substantial and large earning companies, mucn of this 
activity apparently stimulated by the recently granted 


- 5 percent rate increase and hope of later extension in 


more western territory of similar encouragement to 
expansion in financial activity. 
* * * 


Until peace in Europe shall have been restored the 
United States will have to depend for markets for its 
excess wealth on the marketing of its surplus products 
of farm and factory in the supply of the exigent de- 
mands of the belligerent nations, to which may ve added 
the requirements of the foreign peopies that are at 
peace. Exports of foodstuffs and war material should 
amount to a large total, enriching our farmers and 
stimulating many and large lines ot manufacture. Trade 
development with South America, Japan, China, Austra- 
lia and other foreign countries not cursed by unminent 
hostilities should greatly help the United States to 
make progress, even though the great war should be pro- 
longed for years. Thus this country might and suould 
so advance in wealth and financial stanuing among the 
nations as to give promise of augment for an indeter- 
minate period. 

* * * 

A favorable sign of the times is the reported notable 
improvement in business conditions in the southern 
States. Reports to this effect come from merchunts, 
cotton factors and bankers throughout the South. Since 
the Government report of November 1 the increase of 2 
cents a pound in the price of cotton, with a correspond- 
ing advance in the price of seed, has resulted, according 
to expert conclusion, in a net aggregate increase of 
$120,000,000 in the cash value of cotton. The effect of 
this has been felt in about every line of business in the 
South. The movement of cotton from the farms to the 
market is steadily progressing, and as a result the 
farmers are paying their debts to the merchants, the 
merchant’ are meeting their obligations to the small 
banks, and they, in turn, are settling with the city 
banks. Thus, if such statements are not exaggerated, 
or if they are but half true, the effect is greatly en- 
couraging; for the state of finance in the cotton States 
after the crash of arms in Europe was dubious. With 
advancing figures, though still’ below a large profit mar- 
gin, producers, merchants and factors may look forward 
to something approaching real prosperity. 


* * @ 


At the beginning of this week the amount of emer- 
gency currency outstanding was $83,000,000, showing 
that over $300,000,000 had been retired. Outstanding 
emergency notes now bear a tax of 4% percent, and on 
February 1 the tax will be increased to 5 percent. The 
maximum of the emergency issue was $368,616,990. The 
tax on October 1 was 3 percent; November 30, 3% 
per cent; December 31, 4 percent, and January 22, 4% 
percent. 
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MILL PROPERTY CHANGES HANDS. 


Butterfield Lumber Company’s Holdings Are Bought by 
Northern Capitalists—New Manager Appointed. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

NORFIELD, Miss., Jan. 28.—The manufacturing plant 
and timber holdings of the Butterfield Lumber VUom- 
pany at this place were sold on January 23 to a syndi- 
cate composed of the following persons: F. C. Denk- 
mann, J. H. Hauberg and wite, W. H. Marshall, E. D. 
Marsnall, 'l'. B. Davis and wife, J. J. Reimers and wife, 
W. W. Reimers and W. D. Reimers. 

The new purchasers are largely Rock Island, Ll., people 
and are principal owners of the Natalbany Lumber Com- 
pany, of Hammond, La., and other lumber companies. 

lt is announced that the name of the Butterfield Lum- 
ber Company will be retained by the new owners, who 
take immediate possession, and that W. D. Reimers will 
be resident manager of the company. It is understood 
that tne deal involves a consideration of more than 
$1,000,000. 


TO REVISE FORESTRY LAWS. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA., Jan. 25.—The move to strengthen 
and revise the forestry laws of West Virginia has crys- 
talized in a bill introduced by George B. ‘thompson, of 
Rucker County, last Friday, known as House bill No. 
177 which has been referred to the committee on forestry 
and conservation, Chairman Hinerman has indicated 
that he would probably call a meeting of the committee 
some time this week. 

The bill seeks to strengthen and revise the forestry 
laws of the State so as to give better protection to the 
forests of the State. It provides among other things 
for an experienced forester who under the direction of 
the State Game and Forest Warden shall have charge 
of the forests of West Virginia. The bill also increases 
the severity of the penalty for wiltully and maliciously 
setting out fires. Another important provision. is that 
which makes the rate of pay for fighting fire uniform 
throughout the State at $1.50 a day. 








ASSISTANT SECRETARY APPOINTED. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

CINCINNATI, OHIO., Jan. 28.—Edwin E. Meyers, who for 
the last two years has been assistant secretary of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, has been appointed assistant secretary of the 
recently organized Southern Pine Association, of which 
J. E. Rhodes, of Chicago, is secretary. The appoint- 
ment is eifective February 1, and Mr. Meyers will leave 
for his new headquarters in New Orleans next Sunday 
to take up his duties in connection with the Southern 
Pine Association. 





LUMBERMAN MAYORALTY CANDIDATE. - 


MONTREAL, QuUB., Jan. 25.—J. P. Dupuis, head of the 
prominent lumber firm of J. P. Dupuis, (Ltd.) has been 
nominated by the Citizens’ League as its candidate for 
mayor of Verdun, a thriving riverside suburb of Mon- 
treal. Mayor Allen, who has served eight years, has 
announced his intention of retiring at the end of his 
present term. Mr. Dupuis’ friends urged him to accept 
the Citizens’ nomination and they are confident he ‘will 
be elected at the municipal polls next week. 

Mr. Dupuis is one of the leading business men of 
Verdun, being president not only of J. P. Dupuis (Ltd.), 
but of the Prudential Coal Company, of Montreal, and 
of Dupuis & Poirier (Inc.). He is a director of the 
Verdun Athletic Association, and is an enthusiastic 
sportsman. 





LARGE YARD ADDITION. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 25.—A valuable addition to 
Beaumont’s industrial life is the large wholesale and 
retail lumber yard of the Jesse N. Collier Lumber Com- 
pany just established in this city. The yards cover two 
city blocks and carry a complete assortment of longleaf 
yellow pine lumber consisting of about 5,000,000 feet. 

Jesse N. Collier is the sole owner of the concern which 
will handle the entire output of the Miles-Appleman 
Lumber Company’s mill at Appleman, La. W. A. Miles, 
formerly with the Miles-Appleman Company, is man- 
ager of the wholesale department, and W. O. Breedlove, 
formerly with the Warren Lumber Company and later 
the M. T. Jones Lumber Company at Houston, is man- 
ager of the retail department. Herbert L. Townsend, 
recently with the Kirby Lumber Company, is general 
sales manager. 


INVESTIGATING CYPRESS “ KNEES.” 


Forest Service Endeavoring to Determine the Real 
Functions of This Growth. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 26—The Forest Service is 
striving to find out definitely something about the func- 
tion or use of cypress ‘‘knees.’’? While everybody, ap- 
parently, has heard of these ‘‘knees’’ no one seems to 
know much about them. The Forest Service is conduct- 
ing experiments with twenty trees located in a typical 
cypress region in Louisiana, with a view to clearing up 
the mystery. This information was given to the Society 
of American Foresters at its meeting here last Thursday 
night, by W. R. Mattoon, of the Forest Service. 

Briefly described, the experiment consists of cutting 
away the knees from some of the trees, and leaving them 
intact on the remainder. The trees will be closely in- 


spected at regular intervals and their condition re- 
corded. If the rate of growth and vigor of the trees 
whose knees have been pruned shows a marked decrease 
below that of the check trees, the evidence will be that 
they serve some physiological function in the life his- 
tory of the tree. 

There are two main theories regarding the function 
served by cypress knees. One is that they serve as 
aerating organs and the other is that they act in a 
mechanical way to anchor the tree. There does not seem 
to be any direct evidence so far to support either theory 
and it is for that reason that the Forest Service has 
taken the matter under investigation. 


WHEN LOGS ARE FREIGHT. 


Tugboat Owners Securing Lien Have Priority Over 
Laborers in Settlement of Suit for Services. 





Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 25.—An important decision 
has been given by Chief Justice Hunter in the supreme 
court to the effect that logs when towed are freight and 
that owners ot tugboats towing such logs failing to 
secure payment for their services and who secure a 
earrier’s lien have priority over a laborer’s lien for 
wages, even though the latter may have been filed first. 
The question arose over the towing of some logs cut 
at Greenway Sound on which some loggers had placed a 
lien for wages. The logs were towed to Vancouver by 
a tug belonging to Greer, Coyle & Co., and they failing 
to secure payment put a sheriff’s officer in charge under 
a lien. The law point was taken under an English 
enactment and 1t was ruled that the provincial statutes 
could not supersede it. 


TABULATE CHANGES IN PITCH PINE. 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, Jan, 20.—Smith & Tyrer (Ltd.), 
wood agents of this city have issued a chart showing 
the fluctuations in prices, stocks and consumption of 
sawn pitchpine timber during 1914 and a table recapitu- 
lating pitchpine statistics for the period 1906 to 1914, 
inclusive. In the diagram below, the upper solid line 
represents fluctuations in stocks, amounting to 26,320 
loads on December 51, 1913. The dotted line represents 
consumption, starting at 3,660 loads. The lower solid 
line shows the range of prices, beginning at 65s per 
load: 





Recapitulation of Pitch Pine Statistics for 9 Years, 
1906 to 1914 Inclusive. 
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OBJECT TO BOX REGULATIONS. 


Manufacturers Say Requiring of Stamps on Fruit Con. 
tainers an Unnecessary Expense. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 26.—Fruit box manufactu: 
in this territory are strongly opposed to the recent 1 
ulations of the Department of Agriculture requir 
containers used in the fruit business to bear stamps in 
cating the exact amount of their contents. They t 
the ground that this is an unnecessary expense, 
that the better plan would be to put standards regul 
ing the sizes into effect, which could then be genera! 
adhered to. 

Hubbard §. Wells, secretary and treasurer of 
Paducah (Ky.) Box & Basket Company, has taken 
lead in the matter, and went to Washington last wi 
for the purpose of conferring with Secretary Houst 
on the subject. The department head agreed to ta 
the matter under consideration, 


REVISES FORMER REVENUE RULING. 


Department Order Affects Tax on Premiums on |,- 
demnity and Liability Bonds. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 25.—The internal reven 
bureau of the Treasury Department has decided that its 
previous ruling regarding the payment of a tax of o1 
cent on each dollar, or fraction thereof, of premium pai 
on all kinds of indemnity and liability bonds was to 
broad for practical application and has therefore mod 
fied it so as to exclude from its provisions such docu 
ments as applications addressed to surety and _ fidelit; 
companies wherein the applicant agrees to indemnify th: 
surety company in case of loss under the bond applied 
for; agreements executed by shippers undertaking to 
hold railroads harmless on account of any loss occurring 
by reason of the payment of claims against such railroad 
without the presentation of original bills of lading ete.; 
agreements executed by depositors of banks and institu 
tions of’a similar character agreeing to hold such insti 
tutions harmless on account of the payment to depositors 
of sums covered by pass book or checks and drafts ete., 
which have been lost, and other papers of similar char 
acter and scope which, not under seal and without sure- 
ties, impose upon those executing them no liability other 
than that which would be automatically imposed upon 
them by operation of law. 

It must, however, be clearly understood that the ex 
emption from the provisions of T. D. 2072 provided 
above is in no case to be extended to any form of agree 
ment of indemnification to which sureties are parties. 


PHANTOM JOBS SOLD. 


LANSING, Micu., Jan. 25.—The wrath of James V. 
Cunningham, State labor commissioner, is about to fall 
upon a number of private employment agencies in 
Michigan, who taking advantage of the times, are alleged 
to he selling phantom jobs to aliens and sending them 
in crews to the northern woods where no employment 
awaits them. Investigations and prosecutions have 
landed several proprietors who sold these fake jobs in 
the Detroit House of Correction. 








Fluctuations in Prices, Stocks and Consumption of Sawn Pitchpine Timber During 1914. 
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HOLDS ACT UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 


‘lexas Court Declares Workmen’s Compensation Law 
Discriminatory—Conflict of Opinion. 








HousTon, TEx., Jan. 25.—In a written opinion, Chief 
istice Key, of the third court of civil appeals on Jan- 
ry 20 held unconstitutional the employers’ liability 
t of the thirty-third legislature, the court ordering 
t.e ease of Charley Middleton vs. the Texas Power and 
| ight Company reversed and rendered. 

The Amarillo appellate court has held the Jaw consti- 
tional. Thus a conflict exists and an appeal will be 
ide to the supreme court. In the case cited above 
iddleton sued the Texas Power and Light Company 
‘or damages for personal injuries, the company carrying 
jlicies for its employees in a concern writing workmen’s 
mpensation insurance. The case was dismissed by 
ie nineteenth judicial district court of McLennan 
county and Middleton appealed. 

Chief Justice Key based his opinion on the grounds 
that the law is discriminatory in that it permits the 
employer the option of employing under the law, while 
the employee has no choice whatever in the matter. The 
ecision holds that if the ‘‘employer and employee 
gree to the terms of the employers’ liability act, the 
greement becomes a contract between the two parties, 
ut that an employee can not be held to its terms at the 
ption of the employer.’’ 

Justice Key recommends that the legislature amend 
the act so as to make it optional to both parties. 





PLAN TO SAVE HISTORIC TREES. 


Insects That Destroy Harvard Elms Under Control— 
Proper Irrigation All Now Needed. 


CAMBRIDGE, MaAss., Jan. 26.—Professor R. T. Fisher, 
of the Harvard School of Forestry, believes that the 
famous elms which have shaded the Har- 
vard University campus so many years 
are safe at last. He has found that the 


is dry enough to ship. In New England he has done 
the same with the Boston market. He notes that in late 
years Buffalo has almost given up bringing hardwood 
lumber down the Jakes, because it has found it almost 
impossible to compete with Chicago for this trade, on 
account of the difference in freight. 





PROHIBITION IN LUMBER CAMPS. 


Bill Introduced Prohibiting Sale of Liquor—To Make 
for More Efficient Labor. 





Tacoma, WASH., Jan. 23.—Mark Reed, the Shelton 
logger, member of the house in the State legislature, 
introduced a bill during the week prohibiting the taking 
of liquor into logging camps or workshops where day 
labor is employed if the employer has signs prominently 
displayed forbidding liquor on the premises. The bill is 
aimed at boot-leggers who make a regular business of 
supplying logging camps with liquor and it would also 
prevent a logger bringing a bottle or two home with him 
on return from a spree in town. Jail sentence and fine, 
or both, are provided as penalties and Mr. Reed is 
confident such a law will raise the efficiency of labor in 
the logging camps of the State. 





SALESMEN IN ANNUAL ROUND-UP. 


LUDINGTON, MicH., Jan. 25.—The annual roundup 
of the road force of the Stearns Salt and Lumber 
Company was held here recently at which reports cov- 
ering the last year were made and plans laid out for 
the coming year. The salesmen all reported having 
had a good year and are looking forward with pleas- 
ant anticipation to a more prosperous record this year. 
The attached photograph shows a section of the road 
force, a mighty happy and prosperous looking bunch 
as they were snapped in front of the home office at 
Ludington. Those in the picture reading from left 
to right are E. P. Grignon, H. L. Randall, W. H. 


LARCH AND PINE SHIPMENTS. 


Montana Manufacturers Report a Decrease of 24.4 
Percent—More Stock on Hand. 


KALISPE|L, Mont., Jan. 23.—Shipments of lumber for 
December, 1914, as reported by members of the Mon- 
tana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association, were 
5,662,835 feet, compared with 7,494,602 feet for the cor- 
responding month of 1913, a decrease of 1,831,767 feet, 
or approximately 24.4 percent. The total shipments for 
1914 aggregate 100,288,261 feet as compared with 136,- 
969,830 feet for 1913, a decrease of 36,681,569 feet, or 
26.7 percent. The members had a stock on hand 
January 1, 1915, of 101,271,585 feet, as compared with 
77,049,895 feet on hand January 1, 1914, an increase of 
24,121,690 feet, or 31.4 percent. This year the mem- 
bers of the association manufactured 123,116,277 feet, 
compared with 130,363,548 feet manufactured during 
1913, a decrease of 7,247,271 feet, or 5.5 percent. 





PROPOSED WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Bill Introduced in Tennessee General Assembly After 
Investigation by a Commission. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 25.—The workmen’s compen- 
sation bill introduced in the general assembly repre- 
sents a study of similar laws in other States and data 
gained through public hearings held in the principal 
cities of the State by a workmen’s compensation com- 
mission appointed by former Gov. B. W. Hooper, under 
a legislative act of 1913. Whiteford R. Cole, of Nash- 
ville, a prominent iron manufacturer, capitalist and di- 
rector in the Florence Wagon Works of Florence, Ala., 
and several lumber companies in Tennessee, and a direc- 
tor of the regional bank at Atlanta, was chairman of 
this commision. 

The proposed measure fixes the maximum compensa- 
tion for partial disability at $300 and 
$4,000 is made the maximum for total 
disability. This schedule is based on 60 





geological formation of the strata under- 
lying the campus is such that the beautiful 
elms were dying of thirst, and that a 
proper system of irrigation is all that will 
be required to save the historic trees for 
future generations of Harvard students. 

The insects which have been preying 
upon the foliage are now under control, 
Professor Fisher has reported to Presi- 
dent Lowell, and all that is now necessary 
is to relieve the present condition of per- 
manent drouth. 

In the meantime old grads have been 
subscribing funds for reforesting the Har- 
vard grounds in those sections where trees 
have died. Pits have been prepared for 
trees and arrangements made for a lot of 
new planting in the spring. 

The situation under the Old Yard seems 
to be peculiar and unique. Under the sur- 
face loam lies a mixture of sand and 
gravel, which is a good water-bearing ma- 
terial. But under this lies a layer of stiff 
yellow clay, from two to six feet thick, 
impervious to water and tilted to the 
south and west, so that the water in the 
material above it tends to run off quickly 
into the Cambridge subway excavations 











percent of the average wages of an in- 
jured employee at the time of an acci- 
dent. If an injury results in death rea- 
sonable funeral expenses not to exceed 
$100 are allowed under the proposed act, 
and if there be a surviving wife or hus- 
band 30 percent of the wages of the de- 
ceased during widowhood is allowed pro- 
vided the compensation shall not continue 
longer than 300 weeks. 

Occupations defined as hazardous are 
divided.into forty-three classes, under this 
act lumbering, logging, sawmills ete. being 
in class 12; planing mills ete. in class 15 
and furniture manufactures ete. in class 
14. 

To make the payment of compensation 
more certain and prompt injured em- 
ployees and their dependents are given a 
lien upon all property and assets of the 
employer, which lien is made prior to all 
other liens or claims with the exception 
of taxes, 


WANTS ACT AMENDED. 


Detroit, MicH., Jan. 26.—The Detroit 











like water from a roof. The highest point 
of this yellow clay appears to be just east 
of Holworthy, where it is but little more 
than five feet below the surface. At a 
boring at the south end of the yard the yellow clay was 
ten and one-half feet down. Underneath the yellow clay 
the materials brought up were extremely dry. Professor 
Whipple recounts the long series of pumping operations 
dating back some distance earlier than the beginning of 
the subway digging, which must have been responsible 
for draining the Yard, both above and below the yellow 
clay. 

The problem now before the Harvard forestry experts 
is the devising of an adequate and practical irrigation 
system, and they are open to suggestions. 





DISTRIBUTION OF LUMBER. 


Successful Buffalo Lumberman Gives Some Pointers 
as to Way of Doing Business. 


Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 26.—A successful Buffalo 
lumberman the other day gave out some new points 
which he had tried out to his satisfaction in the last 
few years. Taking a pencil, he noted the points where 
his lumber supply is located, in New York, Pennsylvania 
and New England. So far he has been able to find 
timber standing in localities at moderate distances from 
markets he is acquainted with and even prospective 
customers were taken into the reckoning. He says that 
money is lost in lumber today from the fact that it 
does not advance in price any more, is shipped long 
distances and allowed to lie in yards to accumulate ex- 
pense, and then perhaps be shipped back on the route 
it: has taken from the mills to customers who should 
have been supplied from the mills direct. When he 
wants to cover New York with a certain wood that he 
handles he hunts for it in Pennsylvania, grades it direct 
from the saw, and finds a customer for it as soon as it 





A GROUP OF STEARNS SALT & LUMBER COMPANY SALESMEN., 


Morse, J. D. Rounds, J. E. Dewey, A. W. Wasey, H. 
W. Bates, and B. I. Warner. 





DECREASE IN SHINGLE MILLS. 


Two Years Ago 464 Were in Operation in Washing- 
ton; Now Only 272. 


EvERETT, WASH., Jan. 23.—Figures compiled by John 
R. Stewart, a local lumber authority, show that there 
has been a remarkable decrease in the number of shingle 
mills in Washington during the last two years. Two 
years ago, he asserts, there were 464 mills, equipped 
with 1,600 upright machines, while now there are 272 
mills, equipped with 1,189 machines. The decrease in 
the number of mills is attributed to losses sustained 
by fires or to a lack of available timber. With a cur- 
tailment due to the fact that twenty-five plants are 
financially embarrassed, Mr. Stewart estimates that 
12,000 less carloads of shingles were put on the market 
during the last year than two years ago. On the other 
hand there were 240 mills in British Columbia two years 
ago and Mr. Stewart estimates that there was an in- 
crease of from 80 to 100 mills there during the last 
two years. 





DULUTH MILLS RESUME. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


DuLutTH, MINN., Jan. 27.—Announcement is made that 
Alger Smith & Co. will resume lumber manufacturing at 
their Rice Point mill and the Mullery-MeDonald Lumber 
Company will resume at its sawmill next week. Alto- 
gether 600 men will be put at work. 


Federation of Labor hopes to amend the 
Michigan compensation law. Richard L. 
Drake, former secretary of the State com- 
pensation board, who was recently re- 
moved by Governor Ferris, in speaking of 
the changes the Detroit federation will attempt to have 
made, says: 

Two years’ operation of the law have shown that several 
changes are needed for the benefit of the working men. 
The amount paid workmen while they are disabled tem- 
porarily should be increased. In Michigan employers are 
required to pay only 50 percent of the man’s wages while 
in other States they pay considerably more. We propose 
to ask that 65 percent be paid. 





ISSUES PRELIMINARY INJUNCTION. 


Judge Orders Whites to Cease Interfering With Col- 
ored Sawmill Employees. 


SHREVEPORT, La., Jan. 25.—A writ of preliminary in- 
junction has been issued by order of United States Judge 
Alec Boarman, of the western district of Louisiana, 
against Boatyer Barefoot, Ed Larsch and several other 
persons, of Ouachita parish, Louisiana, restraining them 
from intimidating ‘or interfering with the colored labor- 
ers or other employees of the Louis Werner Sawmill 
Company, with properties in the Monroe (La.) section. 
The order also prohibits the defendants, against whom 
the writ was issued at the instance of the Louis Werner 
Sawmill Company, from interfering with the grading 
work, the construction of railroad or tramsroads or other 
operations of the complainant company. The defend- 


ants are ordered to appear before Judge Boarman in the 
United States court at Shreveport March 4, and show 
cause why the preliminary writ should not issue. The 
report of threats against negro labor is mentioned as a 
cause for the request for the restraining order. It was 
taken as a precaution for protection of, the company’s 
properties and labor, some of which is colored. 
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CHICAGO FIRE LIMITS. 


Much Opposition Develops During Debate 
in Committee Hearings. 


The third hearing before the subcommittee of the 
city council on the proposed ordinance to extend the 
city’s fire limits was held in the council chamber Fri- 
day afternoon, January 22, and was largely attended by 
property owners and smail householders, whose interests 
will be more vitally affected by the proposed ordinance 
than any others. 

After an acrimonious debate between Alderman Fisher 
and the agent representing 320 acres of real estate in 
the thirty-second ward, proposed to be included in the 
fire extension limits, it was voted to postpone final 
action as to that particular territory until other property 
owners interested could be heard from. 

Almost the entire afternoon was taken up in hearing 
from interests in the twenty-seventh ward, these being 
represented largely by building contractors, real estate 
agents and representatives of building and loan com- 
panies, together with representatives of the business 
organizations on the northwest side. 

While the preponderance of arguments submitted was 
in opposition to an extension of the fire limits, members 
of the subcommittee were apparently not satisfied with 
the nature of the evidence submitted and insisted that 
they wanted to hear further from individual property 
owners rather than from real estate agents or building 
contractors. 

One man submitted an elaborate argument, with maps 
and figures, claiming that the cost of brick construction 
was not more than 7 to 13 percent higher than that of 
wood, and made a strong plea for the extension of the 
fire limits. However, when the speaker following him 
stopped in the middle of an argument to ask this gen- 
tleman to answer yes or no to the question of whether he 
was a brick salesman, the enthusiastic proponent of the 
fire limits extension hurriedly left the hall without reply- 
ing to the question. 

8. B. Lenihan, builder, living at 1920 Montrose Boule- 
vard, made an extended plea for the small householder, 
whose interests would be jeopardized by the extension of 
the fire limits as proposed in the twenty-seventh ward. 
He stated he had put up within the last twelve months 
147 buildings, practically all of frame construction, that 
were being occupied as homes by laboring men and 
others of small means who would be entirely unable to 
invest in more expensive homes of brick construction. 
Replying to the reference of one of the aldermen to the 
lumber ‘‘trust,’? Mr. Lenihan stated that while it was 
impossible to buy building brick from any concern in 
Chicago for less than $7 a thousand and that prices 
from all of them were the same, he had estimates in his 
pockets to show that on one bill of lumber there was a 
difference of more than $50 in the various estimates sub- 
mitted, and that a builder was certain of finding com- 
petition among lumbermen but there was absolutely no 
competition among the brick makers. Mr. Lenihan 
expressed a firm conviction that if the fire limits are 
extended as proposed and frame construction is barred, 
the price of brick will advance to such a point as to 
make it impossible for the poor man or the man of 
even moderate means to acquire homes. 

Taking issue with the statements of Mr. Lenihan was 
a masonry worker who made the statement that there 
was little or no difference in the cost of a building of 
stucco and one of frame construction. This statement 
Mr. Lenihan immediately challenged by offering there 
and then to make a contract with the masonry worker 
for certain stucco buildings at an advance of $200 over 
the price of similar frame buildings. 

One of the speakers who made a plea against the 
extension of the fire limits was the secretary of the 
Greater Chicago Federation, an organization composed of 
representatives from various business organizations in 
the city, and he also especially represented the Northwest 
Side Commercial Men’s Association. He stated that 
within recent years there had been great development 
on the northwest side; many laboring men and people 
of moderate means acquiring small homes in that sec- 
tion; but that this development would cease if the fire 
limits were extended as proposed and the people pre- 
vented from building frame houses. 

Other wards for which hearings were to be held were 
not reached and the hearings were continued until a 
later date. 





FIRE TEST RESULTS CAPITALIZED. 


DetTrRoIT, MicH., Jan. 26.—The results of the recent 
attempt at Chicago to show superior resistance to 
fire of brick construction as compared to frame con- 
struction have been capitalized by the Detroit Brick 
Manufacturers & Dealers’ Association and now every 
person in Detroit who contemplates building is urged 
to obtain this little booklet of information. The Detroit 
News, the biggest paper published at Detroit, tells its 
readers: 


Few people stop to realize the difference in cost of a wall 
constructed of solid brick and that of frame which differs but 
very little and that in time this difference is eaten up by the 
variance in fire insurance, the cost of painting the frame build- 
ing, the cost of repairing the frame walls, the difference in 
fuel prices and various other items. 

Only recently Chicago celebrated what it termed “Fire pre- 
vention day,” by burning two houses tvpifying construction 
allowed outside the present fire limits and demanded inside the 
same lines. For the purpose two buildings were constructed, 
one of them with a shingle roof, the other of brick with a non- 
burnable roof. The frame house cost $629 and the brick $640 
to construct. They were set on fire simultaneously and when 
the fires were extinguished the frame house would have had to 
be torn down to be rebuilt and the brick house could have 
been rebuilt at a cost of $125 according to the appraisers, 


engineers and insurance men of repute, who conducted the 
examination before and after the fire. 

This story is completely teld in a little booklet which is be- 
ing distributed free by the Detroit Brick Manufacturers & 
Dealers’ Associaticn. 


BRICK WALL AND CONCRETE ROOF COLLAPSE. 


JACKSON, Micu., Jan. 26.—Several workmen narrowly 
escaped serious injury and possible death when part of 
a concrete roof being built on the Austin Blair school 
here gave way. It fell with the crash of a falling brick 
wall and seattered in every direction. The supports were 
taken away and shortly after a peculiar cracking noise 
gave the men time in which to jump to safety. The 
section which gave way was twenty feet square and it 
will be necessary to rebuild a considerable part of the 
roof. 





ann henner 


WHY NOT TESTED STOCK? 


Well Known Engineer Argues for Mar- 
keting of Systematically Tested 
Structural Timbers. 





CuicaGo, ILL. 


EpiTtok AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: In your issue of 
January 16, 1915, F. E. Davidson, of Chicago, gives an 
illustration of the danger which confronts the architect 
or engineer whose design includes the use of struc- 
tural timber. In the case described the building was 
designed to carry a live or superimposed load of 250 
Had the ma- 
terial been longleaf yellow pine as specified it should 
have failed with a live load of 1,000 pounds or more 


per square foot. 


pounds per square foot of floor surface. 


As it was, the actual live load which 
caused failure was less than 400 pounds per square 
foot. The result is that the architect who designed the 
building suffers a damage to his professional repu- 
tation and the owner has a building much inferior to 
the one he contracted to pay for. Mr. Davidson was 
retained as a consulting engineer to determine the 
cause of the failure. 

This condition is the direct result of the abominable 
conditions under which structural timber is marketed. 
An engineer or architect can specify a cement or steel 
of a certain grade and for a cost of 3 to 5 cents per 
barrel can have the cement inspected and tested and 
for a cost of about 25 cents per ton have the steel 
inspected and tested. The results of the tests are fur- 
nished to him by the inspection bureau and he has 
no occasion even to see the material. The inspection 
of timbers for strength quality requires experience in 
use, which gives judgment, as there are no generally 
recognized grading rules which are based on strength 
quality. 

The result is that many engineers and architects 
who really prefer to use timber construction are driven 
to steel or reinforced concrete construction, through 
fear of the results or because of their incbility to have 
a properly graded and inspected material delivered to 
their buildings under construction. Life is deemed too 
short to bother with heavy timber construction under 
the present conditions of marketing. 

It is inconceivable that the owners of high grade 
longleaf yellow pine do not get together and arrange 
to market a structural grade of material, inspected 
and branded by a recognized inspection bureau, the 
grade established to be mutually acceptable to the en- 
gineer and the producer. With this condition a price 
commensurate with the real value of the material can 
be secured. Under the present system the high grade 
material is given away in competition with inferior 
woods. No association embracing producers of other 
species of wood can handle this problem successfully. 

What will the longleaf yellow pine lumbermen do? 
Nothing, as usual? A. T. Norra. 
January 25, 1915. 


BB PBB BIL IIL I IL 


A SMALL railroad operating an oil-burning locomotive 
on the Tahoe national forest, California, had a break- 
down last summer and burned wood instead of oil for 
one day. On this day fifteen fires started along the 
right of way. During the preceding year, only one fire 
oceurred near the railroad and it was not thought that 
the engine was responsible for that one. 


BOSTON BOOSTS BUILDING. 


“Build Now” Campaign Promises Practica] 
Results. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 26.—The remarkable gain 
New England building operations noted last week |. 5 
increased the confidence of the lumber trade that 19 5 
will be a big year for them. For the week endi 
January 20 contracts valued at $6,915,000 were award. 
for new operations in New England, compared wiih 
$5,322,000 for the same week in 1914, and with ¢ 
896,000 in 1913. 

Statistics of building operations for the first 20 dx s 
of January during the last fifteen years in New E: 
land are as follows: 


Contracts awarded to 
Corresponding period, 
Corresponding period, 
Corresponding period, 
Corresponding period, 
Corresponding period, 
Corresponding period, 
Corresponding period, 
Corresponding period, 
Corresponding period, 
Corresponding period, 
Corresponding period, 
Corresponding period, 
Corresponding period, 
Corresponding period, 





The Boston Post, a morning newspaper with the 

largest circulation in the country, last week started a 
‘*Build Now’’ campaign which already ‘s having pra 
tical results. With interviews with leading builders, 
lumbermen and other dealers in materials, and wit! 
tables of statistics it is shown that money can be saved 
by starting any contemplated building operation at 
once, besides affording work for the many unemployed. 
The banks have become interested and are promising 
their support to the ‘‘ Build Now’’ movement by financ 
ing operations on satisfactory terms. 
_ William Bacon, treasurer of the Davenport, Peters 
Company, was one of the first to call attention to th 
urgent necessity of codperation by the banks, in the 
following letter published in the Boston Post. 


Editor of the Post: I have read with keen interest the 
article “Build Now” in your edition of this date, and beliey: 
thoroughly in the truth of the statements that are made. 

In talking with our customers, who are the retail lumber 
dealers of New England, we find the difficulty in obtaining 
loans from savings banks is the serious drawback to new 
building operations. 

Many builders and real estate operators would go ahead 
with new work if they could obtain loans on buildings already 
constructed and obtain funds for new work. 

Coéperative banks are helping the building situation, and 
the sooner savings banks and individuals will come forward 
with funds, the quicker new work will be started, and th 
whole community receive a benefit. 

There never was a time when real estate values were closer 
to a rock bottom basis, and such form of investment is the 
safest, and should appeal more to the conservative investors 
than anything else at this time.—WILLIAy Bacon, Treasurer 
Davenport, Peters Company. 


Hugh J. Stockford, of Furber, Stockford & Co., who 
prepared a table for the series showing comparative 
prices of inside lumber ard finish, said in an interview: 


The people can never buy more cheaply than now. The 
prices of every kind of wood used in construction are much 
cheaper than for the last two years. In comparison with 1913 
—. have shown a great falling off, at least at wholesale. 

ere isn't any demand for these materials and the mills 

are running on short time and glad to get orders at very close 

to the cost of production. The stock of these mills is in some 

_— supplying the small demand, while the mills have closed 
own. 

This comparison of prices since 1913 will give the people 
some idea of the advantage of buying lumber now. I agree 
with the campaign slogan “Build Now,” but everybody must 
agree that it is wise to ‘Buy Now” if not to “Build Now.” 


Mayor Approves. 


The mayor of Boston put the official stamp of ap- 
proval on the ‘‘Build Now’’ movement here by an- 
nouncing that Boston would start things by ‘‘ building 
now’’ $500,000 worth contemplated for some time past. 

The campaign was launched with the following ex- 
cellent ‘‘six good reasons for building now:’? 


1—Building materials can be bought as cheap, and in many 
cases cheaper than for some time. A demand from Europe 
should the war cease within a few months will greatly increase 
the prices of material. 

2—Many contractors, in order to keep their organizations 
Sagpeenet are accepting contracts at little or no profit to them- 
selves. 

3—Those who contemplate building in the reasonably near 
future can not only save money by building now, but at the 
same time can render a distinct public service in providing 
employment. 

4—-Building operators not only provide work for many 
classes of skilled labor, masons, carpenters, iron workers, 
bricklayers, metal workers, roofers etc., but make possible the 
employment of unskilled labor, so important a problem in the 
present situation. 

5-—No class of business in the community has more depend- 
ing on it than that of the building operator, Its ramifications 
affect an immense part of the mercantile world, architects’ 
offices, land companies, banks and have a direct and lasting 
effect on the welfare of the community from the largest city 
to the smallest town. 

6—Building now means helping your fellow members of the 
community and at the same time saving money for yourself. 


Martin A. Brown, treasurer of the Woodstock Lumber 
Company, was quoted as saying that the materials for 
the frame of the average house and the finishings of 
the average office building are lower now by 10 or 
more percent than for two years. 

Edward A. Cutler, of the A. H. Richardson Lumber 
Company estimated the drop in prices at about the 
same percentage. Said he: 

It is unmistakably a buyers’ market now, for building mate- 
rials are much cheaper than usual and all indications are that 
higher prices are coming. Now Is the time to start building 
operations. People who decry the “Build Now” slogan and 
talk of cold weather difficulties do not stop to think of the ad- 


vantages that more than offset what little trouble there is in 
an open winter. 
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CAMPAIGN LAUNCHED TO ABOLISH WOODEN SHINGLES 


Aid of the Newspapers and of Town Officials Solicited by Fire Prevention Commissioner In Massachusetts’ Metro- 
politan District—Makes Adroit Appeal for Laboring Men’s Support. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 27.—Following the routine meet- 
ing last ‘bhursday of Fire Prevention Commissioner 
un A, O’Keete’s anti-shingle committee and the antici- 
ited announcement that it had brought in a verdict 
rainst wood, the commissioner has launched his cam- 
ugh to put wooden shingles out of business in the 
venty-two cities and towns over which he has jurisdic- 
m im the metropolitan district. 

He started off with the following letter to the news- 
ipers in the district: 


JANUARY 21, 1915. 
GENTLEMEN: On October 29, 1914, a conterence of the 
presentatives of the cities and towns in tne metropolitan 
e prevention district met at the State House to cousiuer 
e matter ot combustible root coverings. <Atter deliberation 
tending over the greater part of the day a committee was 
uppolnted to consider the macter and report to the ure pre- 
ution commissioner. ‘That committee was composed of 
weorge H. Newhall, Lynn, Mass., chairman; Franklin H. 
eutworth, 57 Milk Street, Boston; Cuiet Nathdniel W. 
unker, 5 Ashton Vlace, Cambridge; Capt. Wilham Brophy, 
17 Egleston Street, Jamaica Plain; Walter R. Forbush, buila- 
ig commissioner, Newton. ‘These gentlemen held several 
eetings and finally today passed the following vote: 

Voted that this committee recommend to the fire pre- 
vention commissioner that the cities and towns of the 
meuropolitan fire prevention district should by ordinance, 
by-law or otherwise, put in force the following regu- 
lation: 

“The roof of every building hereafter erected or re- 
covered ix whole or in part, and the top of every dormer 
window thereon, suall be covered and roofed with brick, 
tile, siute, tin, Copper or iron, or such other incombustible 
or Lre-resisubg roolpg as tue commissioner by. his cer- 
tilicate in wriing muy authorize, but this section shall 
not be construed to prohibit the patching or minor repairs 
ot shingled roots.” 

It is the intention of the fire prevention commissioner to 
‘olmmunicate this recommendation to every city and town in 
the district and to do all that be can to secure its adoption 
y cities and towns not having such an ordinance at the 
present time. ‘Tue fire prevention commissioner teels that 
this retorm 1s a matter of the higuest importance to tue metro- 
politan district and that your influence will be of very great 
assistance in promoting its adoption.—FIkE PREVENTION CoM- 
MISSIONER FOR THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, 

O’Keefe then sent letters under date of January 22 
to each of the city or town governments in the district, 
urging that an anti-wooden shingle ordinance ‘‘at least 
as tar-reaching as the one suggested by said commit- 
tee’? is of ‘‘immediate importance.’’ The last para- 
graph of the letter, given below, is of particular inter- 
est. The commissioner asks for a ban on wood ‘‘in the 
interest of the wage earner,’’ always the stock appeal of 
the politician, although it is a well known fact that 
prohibition of wooden shingles means heavier cost of 
building and an added tax on the home builder. And 
le prepares the soil for nourishing this little seed of 
philanthropic sociology by saying: ‘‘It is generally 
considered that the condition that contributes most to 
the possibility of a disastrous conflagration in the city 
of (giving the name of the particular community to 
whien the letter is to go) is the combustible roof cover- 
ing.’’? Thus adroitly suggesting that with most amazing 
ubiquity he has made a quite special investigation in 
eacn of the cities and towns to which the letter has 
gone, and found the wicked wooden shingle the one big 
element of the fire hazard in that city or town. 

Here is the letter: 


JANUARY 22, 1915. 
To THE HONORABLE ———— OF THE CITY OF ————. 

GENTLEMEN: On the 29th day of last October representa- 
tives of the twenty-two cities and towns in the metropolitan 
tire prevention district met in conference at the State House 
to consider the matter of combustible roof coverings. At 
that conference a committee was appointed to study tue sub- 
ject furtuer and make such recommendations as it might deem 
wise to the fire prevention commissioner. It consisted of 
George H. Newhall, Lynn, chairman; William Brophy, Bos- 
ton; Franklin H. Wentworth, Boston ; Chief Nathaniel Bunker, 
Cambridge; Walter RK. Forbush, Newton (inspector of build- 
ings). 

‘Loday the committee, composed of men of wide experience, 
after a long and careful consideration of all the facts completed 
its work by the adoption of the following recommendation : 

Voted that this committee recommend to the fire pre- 
vention commissioner that the cities and towns of the 
metropolitan fire prevention district should by ordinance, 
itil or otherwise, put in force the following regula- 
tion: 

“The roof of every building hereafter erected or re- 
covered in whole or in part, and the top of every dormer 
window thereon, shall be covered and roofed with brick, 
tile, slate, tin, copper, or iron, or such other incom- 
bustible or fire-retarding roofing as the commissioner 
by his certificate in writing may authorize; but this sec- 
tion shall not be construed to prohibit the patching or 
minor repair of shingled roofs.” 

It is generally considered that the one condition that con- 
tributes most to the possibility of a disastrous conflagration 
in the city of ———— is the combustible roof covering. In 
view of this fact, I aL urge on your honorable 
- the great and immediate importance of an ordinance 
that is at least as far-reaching as the one suggested by said 
committee. Such action is demanded in the interest of the 
general welfare; but it is especially demanded in the inter- 
est of the wage earners, large numbers of whom were re- 
duced to great distress in our neighboring cities of Chelsea 
and Salem by a conflagration that owed its spread to 
shingled roofs. Great conflagrations may not be frequent, 
but the possibility of them is ever present. But in all 
cases, whether the fire be large or small, the shingled roof 
is an active agent for the increase.—FIRE PREVENTION 
COMMISSIONER FOR THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


A Great Fire Prophet. 


In view of the fire prevention commissioner’s attitude 
on wooden shingles it is worth while to read the an- 
nouncement he made to those gentlemen he called to his 
office on October 29 for the first anti-shingle rally, 
which has now resulted in starting a campaign that will 
delight the anti-wooden heart of Secretary Franklin H. 
Wentworth of the National Fire Protection Association. 
According to the record on file in his own office, O’Keefe 
said: 

It seemed well, gentlemen, to call the representatives of 














the different cities and towns in the district together here sv 
that they migut learn some jucts about roof coverings irom 
mon UNO dre yuaduped tu Yice heim sumelhing in revution Lo 
price dud practicuuiity dnd vatudule suustituces. We ali get 
cerlainty irom meetlug Oluers, by kuowing our Own ideas 
are supported, ‘iuere Is golug to be anotuer Conlagration, 
gentiemen. 1 dont say it us u propuet, LUT as a LWeuilieLll 
century aun, it may be in the city of Camuridge aud 1t may 
be in the city of Lynn, aud it may be in auy other city or 
town id the aistrict, und li it does come it wall spreau as it 
did in Sutem and in Chelsea on account of injidmmuule 100) 
coverings. Here is the time to GO something to iwit wat ure 
wuen it does come so tuut il it comes no one OL US Cau Teel 
that if We bad made tull use of tins Conierence Campriage, 
Lynn, Everett, Waltham, or some other piace would Lave beeu 
suved the loss OL milous Ol Goliars, tue loss OL DUSiness aud 
destitution among tue working Wen, that bave beeuw brougut 
of Salew und on Chelsea by tue wooden shingles, Aud souie- 
times When | Lave beard remarks mMaue agaiust more duruvie 
roo] coverinys, | have wondered how magay roois it would 
tuke, und tue difference in cust between tue wouuen shingie, 
how many roots it would tase, and how many years 1t Would 
take to oulset the loss Which tue working Wau suuered in the 
city of Salem. On which side of the account is tue balance 
tor the working man’ Hus he lost or hus be galned lu tue 
city of Salem by the efiect ot wooden shingies in the last 
fitteen years?’ It is indeed an agreeable thing to see reprsent- 
atives 1rom so many Cities and towus here to consider tils 
subject trom a pubic spiricved point of view. 

1 have invited the men who have the wooden shingles to 
come here und say something to us today. 1 would lke trst 
ot all tor the geutlemen here to speak of the wooden suingle. 
Wwe want the truth, 

Of course, it was necessary for the commissioner to 
warn the highly respected member of the wholesale lum- 
ber trade, who had not been invited to the hearing, 
not to teil any lies. But none of the patent roofing 
salesmen, who were invited to the hearing, received any 
such flattering introduction when they were called upon 
to extol their wares. In fact, when the asbestos fellows 
had their jnning the commissioner started them off with 
this gracetul tribute: ‘‘Saiesmen want to display in 
beautiful colors the merits of their shingles.’’ 


Lumbermen Not Invited to the Hearing. 


The real fact is that the lumbermen were not invited 
to the hearing at all. The two men who were there to 
see that wooden shingles got a fair deal, if possible, 
had heard there was to be such a meeting and they asked 
permission to attend. They could not very well be 
retused in view of the fact the hearing was supposed 
to be public. Those two men were William Bacon, treas- 
urer of the Davenport, Peters Company, and William J. 
Barry, a retail lumberman. A representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has made careful inquiry among 
the lumber trade and among the lumbermen’s organiza- 
tions and he has failed to find one lumberman wuo was 
invited to the hearing. 

It is hard for a practical man to believe that hear- 
ing was called for any other purpose than to convert to 
the sales force of the patent roofing manufacturers the 
public officials of the metropolitan district, and these 
salesmen came primed for the job with samples and 
otherwise. There are master craftsmen among these 
patent roofing salesmen operating around Boston un- 
doubtedly equipped with sufficient modern efiiciency 
methods to sell an electric flatiron to a dead pauper and 
then collect the bill. 


Spreading of Fires Due to Others Causes Than Wooden 
Shingles. 


The commissioner makes the direct statement that 
wooden shingles are responsible for the disastrous fires 
in Salem and Chelsea. Some might think that a man in 
such a public position as the fire prevention commis- 
sioner, whose utterances are bound to have such far- 
reaching effect on America’s second greatest industry, 
ought not to make such a damaging assertion unless it 
were susceptible of proof. It is not susceptible of proof 
that wooden shingles were responsible for the spread 
of the great contlagrations in Salem and Chelsea, al- 
though this is the pet assertion of some of the fire pre- 
vention enthusiasts. Inadequate water supply was the 
responsible agency, as it is in nearly every conflagration 
that gets away from the firemen. ‘The great Boston fire 
of a generation ago started in the heart of the city 
and spread through the downtown district among brick 
and stone buildings with roofs of slate and gravel. A 
real expert knows that the fires in Salem and Chelsea 
having once got away from the firemen were bound to 
spread no matter what were the roof materials in their 
paths. Corroboration of this fact is found in the report 
of the Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, made public yesterday at the sixty-fourth an- 
nual meeting, which places the blame for the Salem fire 
on the faulty condition of the building where it started, 
and the responsibility with the insurance companies 
which insured it. President Joseph P. Gray declared 
in his report: | 

The fire loss for the year was the largest in the history of 
the company, due to one large loss which occurred in June, 
viz., the total destruction of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Company’s plant by an exposure fire, which originated in a 
mill building over one mile distant and spread through the 
residential district of the city to the mill. The building in 
which the fire originated was of such a dangerous character, 
owing to its construction, occupancy, and lack of protection, 
that it was unfit for insurance in any company. It is stated 
that the conditions in this building had been brought to the 
attention of the insurance companies insuring same, with 
no results. The owners of the building, primarily, and the 
insurance companies insuring it, secondarily, are responsible 
for the conflagration which took place. The Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Company was supposed to have ample protection 
against any fire which might occur, whether it started inside 
or outside the plant. Unfortunately, a portion of the fire 
apparatus broke down at a critical moment. This, combined 
with lack of assistance from the public fire departments, re- 


sulted in the total destruction of the plant. This is the only 
instance in the history of the company of a members plant 
being destroyed, or even injured to auy extent, by fire trom 
the outside. With the exception of the ove loss noted above, 
the loss ratio of the company has been one of the smallest 
in its history. 

It is interesting to note that in his opening speech 
O’Keefe refers to substitutes for wooden shingles as 
‘‘more durable roof coverings.’’ Even a patent roofing 
salesman might hesitate to assert his article is more dur- 
able than wood, for they know that here in New England 
are sturdy old houses of wood with shingle roots more 
than a century old, and still in good conuition. . But the 
fire prevention commissioner doesn’t hesitate to say 
even that in the throes of his crusade against wood. 

That no serious fires have occurred in the suburban 
territory adjacent to Boston is shown by a statement of 


‘the records of the fire departments of some of those 


cities and towns. These include the cities and towns of 
Cambridge, Brookline, Framingham, Lawrence, Brock- 
ton, Lowell, Natick, Woburn, Malden and Woreester. 

To each of the fire chiefs of the above cities and 
towns a letter was sent, asking if they would state 
whether they had ‘‘ever had a serious fire or conflagra- 
tion starting from or spreading from wooden shingles, 
in the open residential or farming districts of their 
town or city.’’ Replies have been received from all of 
them, and in no case have they been able to name a 
serious fire from this cause. Several of the chiefs re- 
plied positively that fires from this cause were very rare, 
and when occurring were easily handled. 

As most of the argument in favor of these new laws in 
relation to wooden shingles is based on the danger of 
conflagration, this seems to be conclusive proof from 
men who know more about it than anybody else, that 
the danger is exceedingly small. 





A NEW KIND OF SHINGLE. 


A home builder in the mountains of eastern Tennes- 
see has evidently been studying the shingle question 
and has determined for himself that shingles which 
have not been cured but are shipped green are the 
best. Then he heard of a new kind of shingle, made 
of asbestos. The species was not familiar to him, 
but whatever it was he decided that he wanted it 
shipped green; and so he wrote a well known Chicago 
lumberman to that effect and the Chicago man passed 
the inquiry on to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. If 
any of our readers are sawing shingles from asbestos 
wood, they may get a customer in eastern Tennessee 
but they must be sure not to kiln dry them. 





SEEK AMENDMENT TO LIEN LAW. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 25.—Temple H. Morrow, Hu- 
bert B. Oxford and L. J. Black, prominent lumbermen, 
left today for Austin to urge the passage of an amend- 
ment to the State lien law, which will be submitted to 
the State legislature at the instance of the Texas mate- 
rial Men’s Association. The local delegates will repre- 
sent the Beaumont Material Men’s Association, re- 
cently organized in this city and affiliated with the 
State organization. 

At the second meeting of the Beaumont association 
Friday, January 22, H. E. Spofford, of Dallas, State 
secretary, explained the provisions of the proposed 
amendment and told of the excellent work done by the 
other material men’s associations over the State. 

Regarding the amendment, he explained that it pro- 
vides protection for dealers in building material of 
all kinds and fixes the liability of the general contractor 
by forcing him to give a bond to the owner, this bond 
protecting every man who furnishes material or labor 
for the work the same as if the bond was executed 
to each individual. By thus concentrating the liability 
the necessity for each man filing suit or a lien on the 
building is eliminated. If litigation proves necessary, 
one suit suffices. The bond is also a protection to the 
owner inasmuch as it takes from him the responsibility 
of standing good for the material and labor. ; 

At Friday’s meeting a membership fee of $5 was 
fixed and President J. T. Booth was authorized to 
establish a permanent office and employ a’ competent 
secretary who will devote his entire time to the work. 
Hubert Oxford is now acting as temporary secretary. 





WORK IN FORESTS FOR IDLE. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 27.—Gov. David I. Walsh and 
State Forester Frank W. Rane plan to mitigate the 
problem of the unemployed in Massachusetts by ex- 
pending at this time $600,000 in forestry work that the 
State ordinarily would be obliged to do later in the 
year. The Governor’s plan is to send as manf men into 
the wooded districts of the State as are needed to cut 
and clear away the heavy underbrush and to creosote 
the nests and eggs of the gypsy moth. State Forester 
Rane estimates that in this work the State’s army of 
the unemployed could be depleted by about 3,000 men. 

There is now before the Massachusetts legislature a 
bill for the appropriation of $50,000 for the reclamation 
of swamp land around Walpole, the improvement of 
forests, ete. If this appropriation is granted, work will 


be given to an additional 300 men now idle. 
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[By R. S. Kellogg, Secretary National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. ]* 


‘Some Troubles of the Lumber Industry 








The lumber industry has been examined by experts 
of all degrees of competency and unanimously reported 
to be seriously, perhaps fatally, sick. This, however, is 
about as far as agreement goes on the subject. Our 
lumber doctors differ as widely as do our medical friends 
in respect to both diagnosis and prescription. Remedies 
proposed vary all the way from the fixing of a minimum 
price for lumber by the Government to the statement 
that the troubles of the industry will not be alleviated 
until the present generation of lumbermen has passed 
from the scene, and is succeeded by a more capable race 
of managers. Like all who suffer from ailments of 
doubtful character, the lumber industry has groped more 
or less blindly after cure-alls and patent nostrums, as 
well as sampling standard household remedies. Even 
yet, it has not been decided whether the patient can be 
doctored up and set going by the administration of 
nothing more serious than a strong dose of physic, or 
whether a major operation offers the only hope of re- 
gaining old-time vigor. 

By a more or less logical course of reasoning in a 
public address a few years ago, I stated that it appears 
to me that the lumberman is more like a farmer than 
he is like the manufacturer or merchandiser of a staple 
commodity—but a continuation of the same course of 
reasoning shows that the lumberman is not even a 
good farmer if his efficiency is to be judged by a com- 
parison of the prices for his products with those for 
farm products during the last ten years. Some whose 
outlook remains cheerful in spite of adversity have even 
suggested that the Jumberman is a goat—a remark which 
has met with considerable approval from fellow suffer- 
ers, who add that it will not take a long continuation 
of present conditions to make him a dead goat. How- 
ever, even a goat has his uses, and we trust that one of 
these days the public will conclude that there is some 
good in a lumberman. 

Magnitude of the Industry. 

The magnitude of the industry which we represent 
has often been described. We have been told many 
times that it is the second greatest manufacturing in- 
dustry in the United States, and first in number of 
men employed. With $500,000,000 invested in manu- 
facturing plants, an annual output valued at more than 
$1,500,000,000 and furnishing nearly 200,000,000 tons 
of freight yearly, backed by more than 2,000,000,000 
feet of standing timber in private ownership—the lum- 
ber industry is too big for mere words and figures. 
The lumber produced in the United States since 1850 
would make a solid board walk 10 inches thick and 100 
feet wide reaching from the earth to the moon. The 
shingle output in the same period of time would cover 
1,000,000 acres of roof laid 4 inches to the weather, and 
the lath output placed end to end would reach 3,000 
times around the earth. 

It sounds incredible, but it is nevertheless true, that 
the bulk of this vast product has been sold with little 
manufacturing profit and often at a loss based upon 
current prices for raw material. Our ‘‘lumber barons’’ 
who are credited with enormous wealth did not make it 
sawing lumber and shingles. What they have, they got 
just to the extent that they were shrewd buyers and 
sellers of standing timber, as other great fortunes have 
been accumulated by land ownership in developing com- 
munities. I can say right here without fear of con- 
tradiction that lumbering has never been efficient, either 
as a manufacturing or merchandising operation so far 
as its utilization of raw material is concerned, and 
neither does this imply any criticism of the individuals 
engaged in it. The conservationists tell us that only one- 
third of the volume of the wood material standing in the 
forest reaches the ultimate user of lumber. Also that 
we are cutting our timber three times as fast as it is 
growing. Both these statements are doubtless true. 
This is the best answer that can be made to the popular 
ery of ‘‘lumber trust,’’ for under efficient manage- 
ment of our timber resources the charge of the conserva- 
tionists would not be true. You may be sure that had 
it been in the power of the lumber industry to have 
saved the other two-thirds of the timber operated—even 
on the basis of getting back only the cost of operating 
without profit—it would have been saved. No sensible 
person believes for a minute that the owner of stand- 
ing timber has ever wilfully wasted his capital. If he 
has sent only the best grades to market, it has been 
because there was a market for only the best grades. 
It is axiomatic that anything is saved only as the 
saving operation is profitable, and every forester who 
knows his business realizes that forestry is practicable 
only as it pays its way. 

We are also told that the per capita lumber consump- 
tion of the United States has passed its maximum— 
that it has already decreased about 10 percent, and 
that. there will be great reductions in the near future. 
This is especially cheerful information to lumbermen 
who have idle mills and millions of feet of unsold stocks 
in their yards to pay interest and taxes on. The abrupt 
reversals which take place in business are shown by the 
fact that in 1912 a group of northern manufacturers 
shipped 200,000,000 feet more lumber than they cut, 
while in 1914 they manufactured 200,000,000 feet more 
than they shipped. Present f. 0. b. mill values for 
yellow pine, fir and hemlock—the common building 

* Address delivered before the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 


wood Manufacturers’ Association Annual at Milwaukee, 
Wis., January 26, 1915. 


materials—are at a level which offers no encouragement 
for operation and hardwoods are in no better condition. 
What is the trouble? 


The Campaign Against Wood. 

We hear much about a supposed campaign against 
wood, said to be led by the manufacturers of substitutes 
for lumber. At any rate the manufacturers of other 
materials have been quick to take advantage of the 
inactivity of the lumbermen to the benefit of their 
own products. The fact that wood will burn has been 
advertised far and wide, as if it were some new and 
important discovery. The equally undeniable fact that 
85 per cent of our annual fire loss of $250,000,000 is 
due to preventable causes instead of the composition of 
the containing structure is either wilfully or ignorantly 
overlooked. A prominent architect, who is reputed to 
have received a retainer of $100 a day when his advice 
was desired by lumbermen, recently said that lumber 
at most is suitable for only shed construction—that its 
use should not be permitted in permanent buildings of 
any kind in either city or country. Whatever may be 
the source of this particular architect’s prejudices, he 
represents a type that must be reckoned with. 

Experts say that not less than $600,000,000 was spent 
in the United States for advertising purposes for 1914, 
How much of this was to advertise wood? Mighty little, 
that’s sure. The following tabulation of the space used 
by advertisers of building materials in eighteen general 
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publications during ten months of 1914 partially answers 
the question: 








Pet. 

Cement and concrete 3.5 
Knock-down houses 4.2 
Lumber, shingles, etc 6.5 
We ORS RA ree wo Tire S 7.5 
oo RE: ee rt a eee Meare 5 15.6 
EPORETOR TOORRE 6 scn cvwns cece wees 80 20.9 
Ses PRON a a aie oh rae eo SIs 23.2 
SEREERRUOIEN | icy bis Geta Oo 6S 5s Resins Sou Sale 18.6 
DEE ic soa ce pe succes eek eaaase sexes 147,761 100.0 


So much for the general publications. In the class 
publications, which are extremely influential in their 
fields, the comparison is even more to the discredit of 
wood. In a leading building magazine in 1914 the ad- 
vertising of materials was distributed as follows: 


é ’ Advertisers. Amount. Pct. 
Cement machinery—mixers, block ma- 











chines, wall molds etc.......... pice ee $12,350 32 
Roofing—metal shingles, metal tile, can- 

vas cloth, asbestos, asphalt and com- 

DORIA cacscwienddecicen bese sesnas Sass 10,025 26 
de celle eo OEE en ee eS See eee roe 4,025 10 
Reinforcing wire lath and wire cloth.... 7 2,975 8 
Lumber—pine, oak, maple, birch, cypress 7 2,625 7 
SE SEINE ona bus Ge wien bs $US 4445 45.5 8 1,500 4 
Oe a rs Pees rae tee ioe 3 1,275 3 
te DOOMNE: cclasscacoceoe sen aceseene 3 825 2 
Sheet metal work... p 800 > 
EMR” ciecu ees bu aw iecs 2 675 2 
og Fo ee eee eer 1 600 2 
on Bnd Drees: TAMING... 2.65 ceasscicccs 3 450 1 
Stained and wooden shingles............ 1 330 1 

RIMES Suscabea\Vebs chau sean wea eles $38,455 100 


In another magazine of the same character, the follow- 
ing amounts of space were used by the advertisers of 
lumber and other materials: 

Pogee Amount, Pct. 


Cement and cement machinery......... $ 7,865 35 
Roofing (other than wood)............. 80 5,164 23 
BEAT OFAGSr GAVETIAMING «...6.6:0.s:6'0-0 wies.0 ssc 09 54 3,505 16 
if TS i ee eee 47 3,040 13 
Lumber, including flooring............. 44 2,870 13 

Totals pattern seteeneea ens deals $22,444 100 





A leading architectural magazine in 1914 carried 
vertising for building materials as follows: 


Pages 

RIN SNMP Nc Geile elec Glee pacwin we aoa  § 
PPCIMAPEMEER Faris Scere Ans ox sw N ecu SS aeeee 11 
RU AMINE os aton evsschecsis eosin Saisie si oe eee 13 
NNOML UNMMNEMMB oh aa Weg eine eisce ae nto gene ai aKe 24 
ob IE C1 er eee er ee me 24 
PPOMSTCE TOOK c6ooiccviccevewecnsves 24 
EIT RIES ig ics wey ai se's 9 15 4-6 o.WE-We ts we Se ls 30 
RR hve nists sonic aos asad sce wka-Waans 44 
BAOtel SOS: “irl. O06... ..55.5. 0600: 8 e505 steele ae 
RUM Valais osm ave iw ole sala base orale we WIGS 8 evs aichie 60 
RUUIIIOR 5.605 oe 88 

EN eran aster yikes pose dare 377 


In this magazine, the substitutes for lumber were 
given three times as much publicity as was lumber. 

In another equally prominent architectural publi 
tion, the present yearly advertising contracts for bui 
ing materials are as follows: 


Penn NEE |S san aia nie’ o Wiles w:5016-6 n'p e's 5o v0. e aru 2 $ 1,404 5 
Lumber and wood products............. 2 1,560 6 
Roofing, other than wood............... 6 3,043 1 
Rene NEE NEIBNREED 0a on piv 0 4101p bau 4:0 'elein es 6 4,537 7 
BraCM GUC ROETS COUIS . 0 ccs cnec csc ee cise 7 5,038 19 
Products associated with cement; metal 
lath, FOINSOTCING, CO ..oc ic ccccecsccecns 14 11,450 2 
MOOR Sela tainig sevens 169s aw ates a el eleireiw-niets 37 $27,032 ta) 


Some other comparisons are also instructive. Tix 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America—the fellows who re-work the products of the 
lumber industry with saw and hammer and chisel—hai 
an annual income of $750,000, and over $300,00 
cash in the treasury at the last annual meeting. Now 
the brotherhood is going after a six-hour day. The Na 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has been 
trying to maintain the position of the lumber industry 
on less than $20,000 a year. The limestone men ot 
Indiana have raised a $100,000 advertising fund and 
one wali board firm appropriated $125,000 for publicity 
in 1914. The raisin growers of California are spending 
$100,000 to teach people of the United States more 
about using raisins; the restaurants in New York City 
are serving trade-marked oysters—every shell bearing 
the tag of the shipper guaranteeing quality—and yet 
people say that lumber can not be advertised. 

I am indebted to a well known agency for the follow 
ing estimates of the advertising expenditures of four 
leading firms in 1914—which expenditures are said to 
be not entirely representative because of curtailments 
due to business conditions. 

A Cement Company. ‘ 
Space in magazines, class and farm papers, $30,000 to.$ 40,000 


Newspaper space, including preparation (national 
scope and placed according to seasons and special 


wmenditions), emtimated ....cccscccccoccs err Teer 75,000 
House organ, 12 issues, cost of production $2,000 per 

oe ek SAS SS mcr mr ee eee 24,000 
Sixteen special booklets per year, average cost $600 

See CUATRO AUCESE | 2055 iu a giao w'd\'e' aca a le wid 0 p.a\n elecm 6.6 9.0 10,000 


Live mailing list, including 124,000 builders, architects 

and owners and 35,000 farm list. If circularized 

twice a month, average lc stamps, approximate cost 

er rei RIND MRED 6.6 oe ace:ae''6 oon 00:8 6 biw 616 6:8 lec 0 20,000 
(They own and keep busy 8 addressograph machines 

and cut their own stencils.) 
Ten clerks, yearly salaries, approximately............ 9,000 
“Promotion” department, subordinate to “Advertising” 

department, 6 clerks, 3 ‘investigators,’ yearly sal- 

MUGHe, SACD RIEIRED 5 :0:0.6.0'010'n 0.9'4\0.01018.0 6:6.5.0 0 50 5:0 00 6 12,500 
(The investigators are a sort of ‘‘flying squadron,” who 

cover special situations throughout the country.) 
Circulars and letters by hundreds of thousands, est.. 15,000 


Total 


An Expanded Metal Company. 
Total SXPOUMAIUUTOR BUOUG so. o ds cco idcccewesccdvcwoss $54,000 
(Of which space is about $42,000.) 
A Pressed Brick Company. 
gS Gee et Le Be aa Oe ee $200,000 
A Prepared Roofing Company. 
Space $200,000, (most largely in newspapers.) Miscel- 
IARGOUR, UP WATGS GC BEOO000 ss 5 cnc cccwcsccasvesccss $225,000 


Need of Attention. 


Isn’t it time to look the problem squarely in the face? 
Do we realize what it means when we are told that 
80 percent of all the buildings put up in the United 
States have wooden frames? Still further, do we realize 
the significance of the fact that 62 percent of all the 
wooden frame buildings is erected in towns of under 
10,000 inhabitants, and 84 percent of the brick build- 
ings is put up in towns of more than 50,000 inhabitants? 
Does the following statement of the estimated value of 
materials sold for buildings annually mean anything 
to us? 





ce a ee Re ra MT Re Rae Oe coe, $ 62,000,000 
yl) eer eee ee eee wena panes cae 92,000,000 
Zan BUG MOM TOONNT.....0000i6:0000008 dsa'b-0 a 6 owls sore 4,500,000 
Prepered POORRE . «66+ 00000008 inwecces YT Tre rT . 6,000,000 
Bp Saree NTI RNRNN o5 if b10's i oo. 0ioie wilw wveln on a elnLe ai ee aie 50,000,000 
REIT DG RPTL OTIE 6 0:6. 0:40 :0:0:0'010 5010 6 0086 050 4 -++++ 850,000,000 
ROBNLE PURNUIR UNMIS 6 du'sg a s'e one's Gee Xp etn ee wie ele ate - 100,000,000 


If the value of the lumber, millwork, wooden shingles 
and lath sold for buildings annually is ten times that 
of the brick sold for the same purpose—fifteen times 
that of the structural steel, and more than fifty times 
that of the prepared roofing, are we going to lie down 
and say that substitutes have us beaten? Or, are we 
going to wake up and defend our legitimate interests? 
Are we going to continue to listen to the widely adver- 
tised claims of the substitutes until we also believe 
everything the press agents hand out, or are we going to 
set forth the merits of our own products in convincing 
fashion? 

The advertising man does not overlook opportunities 
to preach the merits of his product. The man who has 
the chance to advertise wood has a greater theme for 
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spiration than he who talks of brick, steel, prepared 
offing, wall board, California raisins, or even trade- 
arked oysters. He knows that wood is the most widely 
istributed and easily obtainable structural material 
hich the earth affords. He knows that volume for 
olume wood is ten to twenty times lighter than iron, 
nd that weight for weight, it is stronger than steel— 
iat it has properties of toughness and elasticity not 
ossessed by any other material, and that it can be 
orked with the simplest of tools under all kinds of 
mditions. He knows, too, that wood does not con 
ract and expand with changes of temperature, that 
roper seasoning and painting overcomes the tendency to 
hrink and swell with atmospheric conditions, that wood 
s a non-conductor of heat and electricity as compared 
vith metal, and of moisture as compared with brick and 
oncrete. He knows, too, that decay can be prevented 
yy well known means, and that the resistance to fire 
‘an be greatly increased by means which will soon be 
as simple. Still further, the user of wood has the 
pleasure of working with a material of varied and 
beautiful figure for furniture, house trim and general 
decorative purposes, with which no substitute can hope 
to compete upon the basis of intrinsic value. These 
are but a few of the many themes upon which the ready 
pen of the advertising man can truthfully expand when 
he comes to discuss wood, and yet, they tell us lumber 
is lumber and can not be advertised. 


Remedies Suggested. 


At the risk of being classed with other would-be 
doctors who have prescribed for the ailments of the 
lumber industry, I am going to be bold enough to sug 
gest the following remedies: 

First—The lumberman should work in the dark no 
longer. He should establish clearly and scientifically 
exactly what it costs to manufacture and sell lumber. 
Until he does so, he will never have the courage to ask 
what his product is worth. This is by no means a 
simple problem. It means better accounting methods, 
and more appreciation of neglected factors than has 
heretofore been given in any but a few of the best 
managed operations. To begin with, there is stumpage. 
How many lumbermen know what the stumpage costs 
that goes through their mills in any one month or any 
one year? Suppose we bought stumpage averaging 
7,500 feet per acre for $2 a thousand, or $15 an acre 
ten years ago. Suppose, further, that the taxes on it 
have been only 1 percent of the cost price, or 15 cents 
per acre annually. What is that stumpage worth today? 
We are not justified in assuming a lower interest rate 
than 6 percent, and foresters tell us that in long-de- 
ferred operations like forestry, we must figure compound 
interest. A well-known mathematical formula shows us 
that this acre today stands us in $28.74, or $3.83 per 
thousand, with no cost of fire protection or other carry- 
ing charge than taxes and interest. If, therefore, we 
have been lucky enough to escape fire and other damage, 
we are making no profit when we get $4 a thousand for 
this stumpage. We are simply getting 6 percent interest 
on our money, which we might have done with much less 
risk through other investments. There are not a few 


Lumbermen Should Desens the Call! 


lumbering operations in this country which are backed 
by a 30-year timber supply. I wonder how many of 
their owners know the stumpage value of the last log 
that will be cut? The same mathematical formula as 
used before shows that this final value will be nearly 
seven times the purchase price. How many cost of pro- 
duction statements carry this yearly allowance for in- 
crement in stumpage costs? 

In its long-time timber contracts the United States 
Forest Service recognizes the propriety of allowing lum- 
bermen a profit of 12 percent above all expenses of op- 
eration and interest on the investment in the manufae- 
ture of Government timber. Few lumbering operations 
in privately owned timber can show as good a return 
as this. 

SEconD—The utilization of timber tracts must be- 
come much more efficient and complete before the lumber 
industry can be put upon a stable basis. We mustn’t 
have so many eggs in one basket. Ways must be found 
to market more than one-third of the volume of wood 
per acre. Much of this must be accomplished by scien- 
tific research—the rest by working up a market for 


-diversified products. 


The varied characteristics of species of timber and 
classes of logs will never permit the attainment of the 
human and mechanical perfection in manufacturing proe- 
esses that one sees when he visits that acme of efficiency 
—the Ford factory. Yet I dare suggest that a proper 
classification of logs before they are sent to the mill 
would materially increase the efficiency of the operation. 
Moreover, there is opportunity for a further development 
of conveyor systems and codrdination of processes than 
obtains in many mills. The possibilities of reducing 
logging costs are by no means exhausted and other 
savings can be made by the proper application of engi- 
neering and manufacturing principles. 

TuiIrD—There should be a greater insistence upon 
honest grades of lumber. Too many times the lumber 
business has been discredited by juggling with grades 
and by the substitution of grades because the consumer 
was ignorant of the rules. The public today calls for 
honest goods, and more is to be made in the long run 
by selling a product strictly according to grade than 
by any temporary advantage secured through the sub- 
stitution of poortr material which can be made to pass 
through the ignorance of the buyer. Permanent success 
must be founded upon the bedrock of full measure and 
good quality. The mail order houses advertise ‘‘ your 
money back if not satisfied’’ and this is a tremendous 
selling force. It has been well said that ‘‘you must 
make your business better if you want business to 
be better.’? 

FourtH—In many kinds of timber there should be a 
greater diversity of grades carefully framed to meet 
the needs of various classes of customers. The buyer 
does not generally object to paying a fair price if he 
gets what he wants. He does object te being forced to 
take material which only partly meets his needs because 
its specifications are framed by someone who does not 
know his wants. 

Firtu—Forest more in- 


products should be sold 


telligently. That is, upon much wider and more com- 
plete information concerning the requirements of all 
classes of consumers throughout the territory of profit- 
able distribution. This sounds like an unnecessary state- 
ment, but the working of it out is.no easy task. Since 
the foregoing was dictated, I have received a letter from 
a lumberman of widely recognized selling ability who 
writes: 


“We have no system whatever for marketing our product. 
We, as manufacturers, know less about how to sell our lumber, 
whom to sell it to, how much is going to be needed and when, 
than manufacturers in any other industry. This is largely 
because the units of manufacture and control in the lumber 
industry are too small. We are thousands of local manufac- 
turers with local points of view and local information trying 
to sell our product on a wide general market in competition 
with ourselves and everyonc else. 

“It is reasonable to suppose that this condition could be 
greatly helped if the manufacturers of each separate kind of 
wood were more exactly informed as to the general market 
for their own product and the substitutes in competition there- 
with and would legitimately cojperate with each other in main- 
taining production at a point justified by the demand.” 





SrxtH—The lumber manufacturer should tell the con- 
sumer how his product can be used. In the words of a 
prominent sales manager: ‘‘ Lumber used to be bought, 
now it must be sold’’—and it must be sold in the face 
of strong competition. This phase of the business has 
‘been so well put from the standpoint of the man who 
specifies building materials that I quote as follows from 
a recent statement by a prominent architect in one of 
our largest cities: 


“The substitutes for lumber which are becoming so popular, 
owe their success to the national advertising campaigns which 
have been conducted by the cement. brick and other fire- 
proofing material interests. If the lumbermen of this country 
would conduct a similar educational advertising campaign, 
which wouid show the legitimate uses of wood, there is no 
question in my mind but that lumber would hold its own as a 
building material. I can think of a great many ways _ in 
— the legitimate uses of lumber might be strongly empha- 
sized. 

“On the other hand, the lumber manufacturers, instead of 
improving their product as years have passed, permitted its 
quality to deteriorate. In contrast to this, the cement manu- 
facturers have developed a uniform standard product, which 
can today be purchased in the open market without tests or 
inspection, and used with the certainty of regular and satis- 
factory results. 

“The structural steel companies have issued hand books 
which instruct and facilitate the use of steel for every purpose. 
This applies to steel for every purpose in building construc- 
tion. Hollow tile and brick manufacturers have developed 
systems of fire-proofing, of economical floor construction and 
other construction features, which enable the architect or the 
owner to figure accurately cn uniform costs and results. This 
condition applies to all of the materials which you label 
‘substitutes for wood.’ 

“Looking at the reverse of this proposition, we find the 
lumber interests have not done any special work toward the 
enlightenment of the public, beyond the issuance of a few 
pamphlets, which are sent to architects. The owner does not 
know the merits of the various kinds of flooring, for instance: 
and as an architect, I find a total ignorance on the nart of 
the average man who builds as to the uses to which different 
woods should be put. 

“Take flooring for instance. Oak, maple and yellow pine are 
commonly used and it is difficult to get accurate information 
on the grading of these different woods as used for flooring, 
and the average owner knows little or nothing as to the rela- 
tive merits. The same applies to lumber for finishing pur- 
poses, for interior purposes in general and for purely struc- 
tural purposes. é ‘ “ 


“These are facts, as I know from personal experience, and 
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if the contention of the lumbermen is true, that wood is still 
plentiful and low in price, there is no justification for this 
deterioration in quality. At least, if we have the poorer 
grades, we still should be able to get perfect quality, if we wish 
to pay for it. This is frequently impossible. 

SEVENTH—Directly in line with the foregoing sugges- 
tions, the public must be educated to the real merits 
and uses of wood, and this education must be a con- 
tinuous process—not spasmodic. This means intelligently 
planned, skilfully prepared and carefully placed advertis- 
ing and other forms of publicity. It must be on a scale 
commensurate with the magnitude of the industry and 
it must be continuous because the publie forgets quickly. 
The successful advertiser keeps everlastingly at it. When 
advertising stops, sales stop. 

There is an organization called the American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers. It is composed chiefly of 
the men who teach farm engineering in the agricultural 
colleges and who are looked up to as authorities by 
farmers everywhere. The society has a number of 
permanent committees. One of them is a committee on 
farm structures, and another, a committee on farm 
building equipment. The chairman of both these com- 
mittees are representatives of a large cement company. 
This same company also gives a free correspondence 
course in conerete construction to any one who asks 
for it. Comment is unnecessary. 


E1gHtH—The lumberman must have more faith in his 


own product. No man ever sold goods long and success- 
fully who didn’t believe in them heart and soul. ‘The 
lumberman who hasn’t the courage of his convictions 
when he undertakes to sell lumber, better be selling 
something else. If he thinks that fir is better than 
pine, he shouldn’t be a pine manufacturer. If he 
thinks that gum is better than birch, he should be sell- 
ing gum. If he likes redwood better than the ‘‘ wood 
eternal’’ he shouldn’t be handling cypress. If he thinks 
that tile, cement and concrete are the only desirable 
building materials, he shouldn’t be a lumberman at all. 

NintH—The only way to reduce the waste of forest 
resources equally deplored by lumbermen and conserva- 
tionists is to restrict the production of lumber to market 
demands. Unrestrained competition has never produced 
anything but wholesale waste of natural resources, nor 
will it do else in the future. Lumbermen and conserva- 
tionists alike should work for the accomplishment of 
legislation and—still more important—the education of 
publie opinion to see that it is much more desirable to 
have a regulated output of forest products which will 
be absorbed at remunerative prices, maintain a stable 
lumber industry, and permit the practice of forestry 
upon private lands, than it is to have lumber temporarily 
cheap and later unduly high, because reckless competition 
has made conservation impossible. 

TENTH—The lumber industry in the future must co- 


operate much more effectively than in the past thro: +h 
associations of producers, Alone the individual tim}. r- 
land owner or lumber manufacturer is helpless. Uni +4 
with his fellows in the same region or line of actiy 
he becomes a force which can do much. 

No association of lumber manufacturers is accomp]i \.- 
ing its legitimate purpose which among other activit »s 
does not collect and publish complete, accurate and 
tailed statistics upon production, shipments, stocks y 
hand, and market prices, Nor is a member of an asso 
tion who neglects or refuses to do his part in supplyi 2 
necessary reports of this character deserving of a y 
sympathy when he complains—as he often does—t! :t 
association membership is of no value. If he gives n 
ing, he is entitled to nothing. 

Lumbermen must learn what other successful ma: 
facturers knew long ago—that in order to make mon 
money must be freely spent for promotion. The eypr:<s 
manufacturers recognized this law of business when th: y 
levied association dues of 25 cents a thousand for 19 
Experience has taught them that association dues «-e 
a profitable investment—not a tax. 


‘9 


* * * * * 

The faithful observance of these ten prescriptio:s 
may not relieve all the troubles of the patient, but thi, 
are offered in good faith and it is believed that th 
possess sufficient curative properties to warrant trial. 





Forest Products Federation and the Country Retail Lumberman 


[By Adolph Pfund, Milwaukee, Wis.]* 





In ease there should be any among you who are not 
members of the Indiana Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
who may not have followed the proposed Forest Products 
Federation movement as reported in the lumber trade 
journals, it might be well to explain briefly what the 
Forest Products Federation movement is. Lumber is 
today the most unjustly discredited building material in 
the country and is daily becoming more so. Manufac- 
turers of other materials and fire prevention howlers, 
with many things in view other than fire prevention, have 
long conducted a malicious campaign against the use 
of lumber and gradually many others out of ignorance of 
the facts have become prejudiced against it. This has 
been going on for several years until at the present time 
such activity has assumed almost country-wide propor- 
tions and is threatening the consumption of lumber where 
it may be legitimately used, if it has not already done so. 

While all this is and has been going on, the lumber 
industry has remained almost inactive. At last, however, 
the seriousness of the situation seems to have aroused 
it out of its lethargy. It is proposed now in order to 
place lumber in its true light before the public to give it 
honest publicity, to educate the industry itself and the 
public in regard to its legitimate uses—in a word, to 
stand up for lumber and to see that it will get its just 
desserts. 

It is now proposed to organize a Forest Products Fed- 
eration, i. e., an active, national organization in which 
all branches of the lumber industry may unite. That 
such an organization is necessary scarcely needs com- 
ment and it should not be necessary for us long to 
deliberate on that point. Every one of you who has 
read the trade papers at all has noticed an ever increas- 
ing tendency of city councils in large cities to enlarge 
the fire limits and further to restrict frame construction 
and particularly the use of wood shingles as roof 
coverings. 

You have read of the fire test as between a frame 
shack and one of brick on the lake front in Chicago 
before thousands of people, which was intended to show 
how dangerous frame construction is. It was an abso- 
lutely unfair, a fake test, as you well know from the ac- 
counts you read, but a moving picture film of it was 
made and has since been shown in hundreds of cities 
and villages the country over. And the public that does 
not understand the unfair conditions. of the test has 
been further prejudiced against the use of lumber 
through it. Fire insurance interests and manufacturers 
of patent roofing material have circulated thousands upon 
thousands of illustrated pamphlets purporting to prove 
the wood shingle a flying firebrand and as such a crime. 
The public readily believes it all, whereas the records 
compiled by men recognized everywhere in the insurance 
world prove that the frame structure as to frequency of 
fire is as safe as the brick or concrete within a small 
fraction of 1 percent and that very close to 100 percent 
of the fires in this country are confined to the building of 
fire origin. Read the trade papers issued last week to 
see how fully that is proved by John W. Barry, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

You who live in the smaller country towns can hardly 
realize to what extent this agitation has gone in the 
larger cities. In one of our large eastern cities where 
the manufacturers and distributers of materials other 
than lumber are thoroughly organized against their com- 
mon enemy, wood, these adversaries of lumber have gone 
to such an extreme as to hang brightly colored posters 
on their delivery wagons as they pass through the streets. 
One of them reads: ‘‘Let the Trees Grow. Build with 
Our Materials,’’ insinuating that it is a crime against 
the conservation movement to buy lumber. At short in- 
tervals this organization arranges public meetings, made 
interesting by stereopticon views and moving pictures, 
all intended to bias the public against the use of wood 
and in favor of other materials. In the space of a few 
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minutes it is impossible to give an adequate picture of 
the extent to which the adversaries of lumber have gone 
and to depict how serious the situation is. That it is 
serious is a fact and I must take it for granted that 
every one of you fully realizes this. 

The per capita consumption of lumber in the United 
States has been and is actually decreasing. To a certain 
extent this may be expected, but such per capita decrease 
will rapidly grow as long as the lumber industry remains 
inactive in behalf of its own product, as it has in the 
past. The lumber industry stands in need of better 
merchandising and a Forest Products Federation should 
accomplish that end. 

Beginning of Forest Products Federation Movement. 


The Forest Products Federation movement began in 
the fall of 1914. Simultaneously almost to the day at- 
tention was called to the wisdom of organizing a national 
lumber educational and publicity campaign from several 
parts of the country. Much interest was aroused and the 
suggestions culminated in a meeting called by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in Chicago on 
December 17, which was attended by representatives of 
the several branches of the lumber industry of the coun- 
try. At that meeting it was decided that there be held in 
Chicago on February 24 and 25, 1915, a large mass meet- 
ing to be participated in by lumber manufacturers, whole- 
salers, city retailers and country retailers. That meet- 
ing, it is hoped, will see the actual organization of the 
Forest Products Federation. The preparations for the 
mass meeting on February 24 and 25 are in the hands of 
an executive committee composed of representatives of 
every branch of the lumber industry. The underlying 
idea is that all branches of the lumber industry will 
benefit by such federation and that, therefore, all 
branches of the industry should unite in organizing and 
supporting it. If the Forest Products Federation be- 
comes a reality it will be the most constructive piece of 
work in the history of the lumber industry. 

We are here today to consider the country retailer’s 
relation to the proposed Forest Products Federation. Let 
us first lay a proper foundation for our consideration. 
What is the evolution in the thought of the business 
world that found its expression in the lumber industry 
in the effort for a great get-together of the entire indus- 
try, and what relation has such evolution to the moral 
obligations of the country retail lumberman? 

The great new watchword in the entire business world 
in the last few years is ‘‘intensified codperation.’’ Co- 


operation in business, you will say, has been proclaimed 
as the correct solution of business problems for many 
years. Every local businessmen’s club, every business 
inen’s association such as ours you will say has meant 
nothing ever since its inception if it has not meant co 
operation. That is very true, but I maintain that in 
the last four or five years a greater, broader, more in 
tensified codperation has appeared on the scene. You 
gentlemen of this association are today relying on your 
associated effort for the solution of certain problems 
that you sought to work out individually even two o1 
three years ago. What does your traflie department 
mean if it does not mean intensified codperation? You 
are using today a house plan book generally accepted 
among you and which is the product of associated effort 
like your own. The retail lumber dealers in their asso 
ciations are working together for their common good 
in this and other ways that they hardly dreamed of five 
or ten years ago. In the western, the newer part of our 
country, one retail lumbermen’s association has gone so 
far as to put a man in the field to address gatherings 
of farmers and show them how to get the greatest pro- 
duetive capacity out of the soil. And if such intensi- 
fied codperation has been going on among retailers like 
yourselves and in many other lines of business it is 
going on among business men in all classes, whether re- 
tailers or manufacturers. 


Codperation the Life of Business. 


You will remember that in the last few years there 
was organized what is known as the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America, a nation-wide, 
close affiliation of .manufacturers’ associations. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America 
performs the work heretofore sought to be accomplished 
by each of the component organizations individually. 
To illustrate, bills pending in Congress are presented 
for the consideration of every one of the component as- 
sociations the country over and the resulting opinions 
are laid before Congress so it may have the basis for 
fair consideration of the proposed bill. Such greater co- 
operation among business men and far beyond the con- 
fines of their own sectional organization, such nation 
wide codperation of business men, was hardly conceived 
even a few years back and certainly was never realized 
until quite lately. 

The fact that codperation is the hope and watchword 
of business generally is recognized by thinkers who com- 
mand national attention and who would not admit even 
several years ago that it was the right principle, but 
rather condemned it. Not over two months ago a great 
student of the trend of business in this country pro- 
claimed in an address in one of the nation’s largest 
cities that the Government would have to recognize that 
codperation is the life of business. Greater codperation 
—i.e., the recognition by all branches of an industry of 
joint responsibilities and the reliance on organized effort 
for the fulfillment of mutual hopes and the solution of 
common problems—is an evolution that challenges the 
participation of all men and organizations that wish to 
stand in the forefront of the business world. The busi- 
ness man who refuses to think and act codperation at 
every move with those engaged in the same business as 
he is, by that act confesses that he recognizes no obli- 
gations to his brother business men but only to him- 
self. And any branch of any industry that refuses to 
accept the principle of a new, greater and more un- 
selfish codperation and refuses to pull together with 
every other branch in that industry for the common 
good of the entire industry has not yet realized that the 
organism can not prosper unless every member compos- 
ing it is a living, active and responsible part of it. Every 
component part of an industry has certain moral obli- 
gations toward the industry, because it is a vital part 
of it. This consideration is-true of the lumber industry 
and of the country retailer as a vital part of it. 

You and the many thousands in the country, in the 
retail lumber business, in dealing with the public are 
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{.e representatives of the lumber manufacturer. You are 
‘ie greatest agency the lumber business possesses for 
-reating or maintaining correct publie opinion as to lum- 
er and its uses and that agency imposes a moral obli- 
ation. You are present in every village and small city 

1 the land and your efficiency for creating and main- 
uning correct and true public opinion with regard to 
ie uses of lumber is great if you are a good lumber- 
1an and restricted if you are poorly equipped with 
xact lumber knowledge. By virtwe of your calling, 
iat of retail lumbermen, it is your highest moral obli- 
ition toward the lumber industry as a whole to be the 
ost efficient lumber merchants that you can make of 
. ourselves. I do not mean to intimate that we country 
‘tail lumbermen are not good lumber merchants, but I 
) say that the antagonism toward the legitimate use of 
imber requires certain definite knowledge on our part 
to counteract it and as a class I do not believe that we 
ore so equipped. 

Mr. Retailer, have you filed away in your brain or in 
our office definite data on the strength of the various 
,inds of lumber in their several dimensions? Can you 
read over the specifications for a given building and 
etermine whether they are proper for the load the floors 
re required to carry? Could you tell whether those 
loors would be too weak and, if so, how much too weak? 
Suppose the floor would give way under the load. What 
vould happen to the public opinion toward lumber in 
your town where you are the exponent, the champion of 
lumber? Could you read over those same specifications 
ind tell whether they are providing more strength than 
is necessary? And could you eliminate such excess re- 
quirements and keep the total cost of material for lum- 
ber construction within the proper range, and so that 
lumber construction would not be dispensed with in pref- 
erence to another and no more legitimate method of 
construction? You have heard that there is a proper 
method of wood construction just as fireproof as any 
other known. Have you the data handy to prove-it and 
could you direct a contractor how to go about it? If 
someone tells you that the fire losses in the United 
States would be immensely reduced if frame construction 
were more restricted, could you turn to your desk and 
produce data that would prove that it is not principally 
a question of the building materials? Could you be the 
champion of lumber you should be? Have you some 
way of getting such data regularly? Do you know any- 
thing very positive about wood preservatives, where to 
use them, how to apply them, what kind to buy and 
where and why? Do you know where it would be 
a crime almost not to recommend their use? 

It is things of this nature and others that we must 
know and practice. We stand next to the consuming 
publie and are the lumber industry’s agency for seeing 
that lumber gets its just desserts. I repeat that your 
calling, that of retail lumbermen, imposes the moral 
obligation to be the best lumber merchants you know how 
to become. 

Possible Objections Met. 


But some one may say: ‘‘We grant that there is 
that moral obligation on our part. We grant that there 
is much specific knowledge with which we are in duty 
bound to equip ourselves. But does it necessarily follow 
that therefore the country retail associations should 
affiliate themselves with the Forest Products Federation 
movement?’’ ‘‘If we fulfill our moral obligations,’’ 
some one may say, ‘‘if we provide among ourselves for 
the attainment of the lumber knowledge in which we 
are lacking and thereby make ourselves efficient repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturers is that not, after all, 
the sum and substance of what it is up to us to do? 
Can not the retail lumber associations accomplish their 
part in better merchandising methods by themselves?’’ 
Possibly they can. 

I dare say that the eight or ten live retail lumber deal- 
ers’ associations in the country could employ jointly a 
most competent construction engineer, who has the proper 
experience with the various methods of construction, to 
furnish the specific knowledge which we should have. 
This could be done at no great expense and withont em- 
ploying his entire time. As he compiles information and 
data, they could be printed at no great expense and 
relayed from time to time to all individual dealers 
through the association secretary and further driven 
home by discussion at the annual gatherings and at the 
meetings of local associations. Proper files could be 
devised so that the country retailer could readily refer 
at a moment’s notice to any of the data, if necessary. 
But how does all that line up with an earlier considera- 
tion in this discussion, namely, that there is more to be 
gained by broad codperation, i. e., by the codperation 
of any one branch of an industry with every other? 
In other words, what are the possibilities that an affilia- 
tion with the Forest Products Federation holds out to 
us that the joint employment by the retail associations 
of an expert construction engineer could hardly hope to 
achieve? “What are its greater possibilities for the good 
of the entire lumber industry? 


Where the Trouble Lies. 


How many: times have you read or heard that the 
trouble with the lumber industry is right in the retail 
yard? Time and again it has been said by those who 
do not appreciate the problems in the country yard that 
the solution of the question of greater consumption of 
lumber will come quite automatically, to a large extent 
at least, if the retail lumberman will handle lumber only 
instead of many so-called substitute building materials. 
We have been told by some manufacturers that the 
retailers are posing as lumbermen and that while posing 
as lumbermen they should fully carry out the idea and 
really be lumbermen, by pushing and advocating the use 
of lumber rather than the use of other materials. Every 
one of you everywhere in the country knows that such 
statements are not only wrong, but coutrary to the facts. 








Such misunderstanding of the true conditions in the 
retail lumber business has been growing and growing 
rapidly in the last year or two directly in proportion to 
the increased activity on the part of the manufacturers 
of materials other than lumber. What should be the 
attitude of the country retail lumberman in rejoinder? 
Was there anything to be gained by recrimination, by 
denying the allegation, by telling the manufacturer that 
the trouble lies with him rather than with you, that he 
has never made any effort to equip you with such definite 
and specific knowledge regarding wood construction, so 
that you could push lumber; that he has never made 
any effort to back up the distributers of the product he 
manufactures; that he has never made any effort to use 
the many thousands of you to place frame construction 
in its true and correct light before the public, whereas 
the manufacturers of other commodities have long since 
systematically educated the distributers of their product 
and recognized them as a great asset? I say, would any- 
thing have been gained by such reaccusation on our part? 
No. There is nothing to be gained by standing pat and 
putting it up to the other fellow. There is nothing to 
be gained by pulling apart. There is everything to be 
gained by a broad ‘policy of give and take—by true 
codperation. Even though the retail associations were 
to employ expert help, as indicated, that would not mean 
the codperation which we have in view. It would still 
leave many misunderstandings and some problems whose 
solution will only come through codperation of the entire 
industry and whose solution means better merchandising. 
Let us consider this a little further. 

Handling Substitutes in Connection with Lumber. 

We touched a moment ago on the question of the han- 
dling of materials other than lumber by the retailer, 
and we said that it is an opinion held by some manufac- 
turers that we should handle lumber only. As relates 
to the question of greater consumption of lumber, I believe 
it is a fact that the materials other than lumber, the 
so-called substitutes, are in the very best place right in 
your yards. You have only half an argument to sell a 
wood shingle roof if you carry no other roofing in stock 
than wood shingles. If you carry the wood shingle only 
and a prospective buyer says: ‘‘ What sort of roof is 
the best?’’ the country retailer will say: ‘‘The wood 
shingle’’ because he knows that he is recommending the 
best roof for that particular purpose. ‘‘But,’’ says the 
prospect, ‘‘of course you must say the wood shingle. 
You carry no other roofing in stock.’’ And he goes 
away to another place and looks over other kinds also 
before buying. Where the wood shingle, galvanized iron 
roofing and patent roofings lie side by side the merchant 
has the situation strictly in hand and has a far greater 
chance to sell the wood shingle where it should properly 
be used. As a lumber trade paper said in its last issue: 
‘«The country retailer will sell the wood shingle to the 
prospect in that case seven times out of ten.’’ And I 
am quite sure that he does. That happens every day 
in your yards. Let the country retailer confine himself to 
lumber only for a time and the lumber manufacturer 
would quickly indorse your present practice. If proof 
is wanted, go to any large city where the lumberman 
deals in lumber only and never put in a stock of other 
materials because he aimed to keep his investment where 
it was. 

There is no one thing that certain city retailers regret 
more than that they confined themselves strictly to lum- 
ber, and that they did not incorporate the handling of 
other materials in their business, one after another, 
as they appeared on the scene. Those same city retailers 
are today seeing much material other than lumber sold 
where lumber might be legitimately used and where they 
would sell it were they in the position correctly to direct 
the purchaser. The fact of the inroads on the consump- 
tion of lumber by other materials would not today be of 
the same serious proportions had the city lumber retail- 
ers followed your present practice and had the lumber 
industry been on the job to see that it was done. There 
are lumber manufacturers who conduct country yards 
and not one of them to my knowledge confines itself to 
lumber only, but all of them pursue your practice. Those 
lumber manufacturers know that your practice is right, 
but some other lumber manufacturers will never know it 
as long as we are pulling apart instead of together and 
as long as there is no true codperation. 

A correct understanding of that question will never 
come unless it be through an organization like the pro- 
posed Forest Products Federation. Every branch of the 
lumber industry must gain a fuller understanding of the 
problems and difficulties confronting every other branch. 
A central tribunal with a perspective of them all will 
show correct solutions and make it possible for us all to 
pull together as we should. 

Have you ever had a customer come into your yard 
with a popular magazine and on the strength of an ad 
it contained insist on 200 or 300 feet.of some wood that 
you did not carry in stock? Those things have happened 
to retail lumber dealers when the lumber so demanded 
could not be logically carried in stock because the 
freight rate was very high as compared with that of 
other kinds close by. The country retailers have 
doubted whether such publicity for lumber accomplishes 
the ends desired by the manufacturer and particularly 
by the lumber industry as a whole. The country retailer 
has at various times expressed the view that the manu- 
facturers of all kinds of lumber everywhere in the coun- 
try might better put their money in one fund and con- 
vinee the public where wood construction is legitimate 
and correct. That looks to the country retailer to be the 
publicity method which will do the greatest service to 
the public, as well as to the lumber industry as a whole. 
The country retailer’s view may not be correct, but while 
there are widely diverging and equally sincere opinions 
on the question the lumber industry can not pull to- 
gether and advance the cause of lumber as it should. be. 
Again I say a Forest Products Federation holds out ul- 





timate possibilities for the good of the entire industry 
in this connection which,any branch of the industry in- 
dividually can not hope to achieve. 


Uniform Standard for Lumber Manufacture Needed. 
How many times have farmers come into your yard 
and accused the retailers of continually making lumber 
thinner and thinner? Retailers have said many times 
that there has been no one thing that has put the lum- 
ber industry ‘‘in bad’’ with the public in general more 
thar. the fact that all kinds of building lumber are not 
uniformly standardized as to thickness. It helps the 
impression along that lumber is getting thinner and 
thinner. The country retailers do not ask the manufac- 
turers that they revert to piece stuff 2 inches thick, but 
they do desire that whatever thickness is decided upon 
as proper in their judgment should be made standard 
for every kind of building lumber. The country retailer 
may be dead wrong in assuming that this can be done. 
Again he knows little more about the manufacturer’s busi- 
ness than does the manufacturer of his. A Forest Prod- 
ucts Federation again holds out the fulfillment of possi- 
bilities that may enable the lumber retailer to serve the 
public in the very best manner, namely, by buying that 
lumber, other things being equal (that is, width, thick- 
ness, quality and strength) which is lowest in price. 
. In summing up these several considerations, then, it 
should appeal to us that a Forest Products Federation 
holds out possibilities for the fulfillment of the needs 
and aims and hopes of each branch of the industry which 
no one of them could so well attain separately. If all 
branches of the lumber industry have the good of the 
industry as a whole truly at heart, none can stand at a 
distance, but all of them must be anxious to join in this 
work of codperation. It means greater benefits to each 
branch of the lumber industry, both immediately and 
ultimately, than individual activity of each branch, no 
matter how correctly conceived and conscientiously car- 
ried out. If we country retailers everywhere are agreed 
on our moral obligations by virtue of our calling, that 
of retail lumbermen, and if we country retailers every- 
where are heart and soul for a Forest Products Federa- 
tion as the best means of discharging such moral obliga- 
tions and as the best means of fully codperating with 
the other branches of the lumber industry in advancing 
the cause of lumber, then the attitude of the country re- 
tailers of the United States toward a Forest Products 
Federation is defined and our discussion might terminate 
at this point. It may be interesting, however, to those 
of you who have not fully followed this great proposed 
cooperation movement to know in part at least what the 
other branches of the lumber industry expect to gain 
from the Forest Products Federation. 


Expected Benefits of Forest Products Federation. 

If time permitted, we could review more fully the 
necessity, almost, of a Forest Products Federation with 
reference to the lumber business in all larger cities 
of the country and that would indicate what the man- 
ufacturer and city retailer expect to gain from a 
Forest Products Federation. We haven’t the time to go 
into detail. I will mention only a few points. There 
has never been a time in the history of the country when 
so many city councils were busy curtailing the provisions 
and conditions of frame construction and busy enlarg- 
ing the fire limits as in the last six months. The trade 
press has called attention in the last few months to per- 
haps a dozen large cities whose councils have been thus 
active. These things are under consideration right now 
in Chicago, the second city of the land. Did you read 
the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN? Do you 
recall that it is almost a certainty that Boston and nine- 
teen other cities in Massachusetts will pass an ordinance 
tomorrow prohibiting the further use of the wood shin- 
gle? The lumber business in the cities is on the defen- 
sive. To attain what is needed there will demand an 
organization of jiarge proportions. It will require a per- 
sonnel of technical men to be active both in a central 
office and in several of the larger cities and different sec- 
tions of the country. City councils are not wrong on the 
wood shingle alone. There is much else that needs atten- 
tion. I am told that there are many inequalities in the 
building codes of cities that militate unfairly against the 
use of lumber. That means the loss of legitimate lumber 
sales day after day. You can appreciate under those 
circumstances what it may mean to the manufacturer 
and city retailer to see a Forest Products Federation in 
active operation. In some cities it has been found that 
building commissioners demanded that maximum stresses 
be figured in contemplating lumber construction, while 
minimum stresses were permitted for other materials. 
That lost one city retailer a lumber sale of 800,000 feet. 
You can appreciate what a Forest Products Federation 
may mean in such cities, particularly if those in the lum- 
ber business had a technical man representing the Feder- 
ation close at hand who might detect and correct the un- 
fair discrimination. 

The Forest Products Federation will be a wonderful 
help to the city retailer and particularly to the manufac- 
turer who has long ago desired an institution such as 
the Forest Products Federation and who is probably the 
greatest sufferer immediately, and possibly permanently, 
for every rebuff that lumber gets all along the line. An 
organization such as will fill his needs will require large 
funds, but such funds will be an investment, a money- 
maker. I only hope that as these things are mentioned 
no country retail associations will get any wrong impres- 
sions. The manufacturers do not expect that the coun- 
try retail associations will finance such activities. If 
there be any country retail associations anywhere that 
might get that impression, let us make them clear on 
this point without delay. Let no country retail associa- 
tions assume that their affiliation with the Forest Prod- 
ucts Federation will be tantamount to an elaborate and 
more expensive way of achieving those ends which the 
country retail ‘associations among themselves can accom- 
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plish at moderate cost. Let no country retailers even 
in their thoughts accuse the lumber manufacturers of 
the country of such designs. No, gentlemen, ever since 
the manufacturers have taken hold of the idea of a 
great codperative movement they have conceived it with 
reference to their needs on an immensely bigger scale 
than was warranted by the earlier suggestion, that of a 
national lumber information and publicity bureau. As 
will the country retailers, no doubt, and the city retailers, 
so will the manufacturers stand behind the Forest Prod- 
ucts Federation in proportion to the magnitude of the 
service it will render them. 

The manufacturers are clear on this: That in contem- 
plating a Forest Products Federation uniting all branches 
of the industry, they will count largely, as regards you, 
on your spirit to codperate with them, to the end that 
you may be the best possible lumber merchants, the bul- 
wark against the further growth of false public opinion 
toward the use of lumber, and to the end that you may 
be so many thousand better informed, active, aggressive 
agencies to see that lumber gets its just desserts at 
every turn. 

The Forest Products Federation will find the entire in- 


dustry striving as a whole for the best for the public and 
the best for the lumber industry. It will find the manu- 
facturers in closer touch with you country retailers than 
ever in the past. It will be the first time in the history 
of the lumber business that the industry has exploited 
one of its greatest assets—you many thousand country 
retail lumbermen, The Forest Products Federation will 
relay to you through your association secretary all facts 
of importance to make you better lumber merchants as 
those facts are evolved in the solution of serious prob- 
lems now confronting the lumber industry in the larger 
centers of population. Thé Forest Products Federation 
will be that newer, greater, more intensive codperation 
among us all that is the dominant and winning spirit in 
the best forms of business today. It is the most con- 
structive work from every viewpoint the lumber industry 
can undertake. It means the submersion of the selfish 
interests of every brauch of the industry and the united 
promulgation of everything that will best advance the 
cause of lumber, and that includes every improvement 
that can be made in lumber itself as well as in its by- 
products. 

You gentlemen of the Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ 


Association have been asked to pass a resolution \. ‘th 
reference to the Forest Products Federation. Ther. jg 
every reason why you should pass a resolution fully nq 
enthusiastically in favor of organizing a Forest P:.. 
ucts Federation. Your resolution might well provide or 
a delegation, or committee, instructed to attend the gi at 
mass meeting to be held in Chicago on February 24 . .q 
25 and to report back to your board of directors. 
And now as to the organization itself of a Fo: 


t 
Products Federation. I can speak as regards coun y 
retail lumbermen’s associations for that one only wh h 
I represent. The discussion of the country retailer » q 


the Forest Products Federation as we have conside: ] 
it is fully in accord with the convictions of the board f 
directors of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ As 
ciation. If our considerations here today are those to wh |, 
your association and the other country retail lumberme:. 's 
associations fully subscribe, then the position of tie 
country retailer with reference to a Forest Produ: is 
Federation is clearly defined and as far as he is ¢ 
cerned the Forest Products Federation is, in that ea 
ready to become a reality. 





Cost of Carrying Timb 


[By C. H. Worcester, of Chicago, Ill.]* 


erlands and Its Relation to Lumber Market 





This caption to an article outlines a big subject, which 


covers the operations of 209,000 timber owners and about 
50,000 sawmill operations scatte red all over the United 
States. I do not pretend to be able, nor do I wish to 
attempt to cover in the following remarks anything ex- 
cept the conditions pertaining to our own section of the 
country, principally the Northern Peninsula of Michigan, 
and I wish it understood that in the following remarks 
I do not attempt to detail the conditions existing in any 
other part of the country. 

For the last thirty or forty years the lumbermen of 
this country have freely said that well bought stump- 
age would carry its interest and taxes and show a 
profit above carrying charges when either sold or cut 
by the sawmill. This saying has been practically uni- 
versally quoted among the lumbermen of the country 
and it has been acted upon practically universally, and 
those who have acted upon this theory have been in 
the past successful to such an extent that the saying 
has become almost an axiom of the trade. Our ablest 
and most successful lumbermen and timberland buyers 
have staked their fortunes and their futures on this 
axiom, using as supplementary thereto the additional 
saying that ‘‘timberland is something the demand for 
which increases yearly and the supply decreases; the 
value, therefore, is certain to increase.’ 30th of these 
sayings have become axiomatic and have been fully 
justified in the past prior to about 1907, but since that 
date many who thought they had made good purchases 
of stumpage at the price ruling at that time are now 
beginning to think that these axioms have worn them- 
selves out and gone on a strike, as they do not seem 
to be working out the way they used to. In the case 
of many timberland buyers and lumber manufacturers 
who, in the pursuit of their business, made purchases 
about 1907 on the strength of the well known experi- 
ences of the past, it now looks as if dependence upon 
the experiences of the past might prove to be the 
undoing financially of many companies which were 
begun with all the advantage that history and experi- 
ence could teach in the business and with the brightest 
prospects of success. 


Stability of Stumpage Values. 


Few of us have expected or claimed, nor has past 
experience indicated that it was reasonable to expect 
that regularly each year timberlands would increase 
in value and could be sold for enough to cover the first 
eost plus the interest and taxes, but past history is 
full of incidents and experiences sufficient to evidence 
that seldom has a period of three to five years passed 
during which, or at tie end of which, the common 
axioms of the business have not been proven correct 
by actual transfers in sufficient volume to establish 
a market value ample to equal the cost and carrying 
charges to date of sale. This process of constantly 
increasing value of timberlands has been supported and 
assisted by the constant development of the lumber 
business, the increase in consumption and the tendency 
of independent buyers not directly engaged in the lum- 
ber business to make investments and speculate in tim- 
berlands. 

The value of stumpage has in the past been estab- 
lished by the price at which lumber could be sold, the 
value of the stumpage being arrived at by deducting 
from the market value of the lumber a profit and 
operating cost—the balance representing the value of 
the stumpage; and inversely, in some cases, the market 
price of Jumber has been sustained and upheld by the 
fact that the price of stumpage seldom has shown any 
retrograde movement. The movement has always been 
upward, but I think we will all agree that during the 
last five years over-production of lumber and under- 
consumption of the same have been running a race in 
opposite directions, and the law of supply and demand, 
without any relation to the cost of production or stump- 
age prices, has regulated the price. And so far as 
the value of softwood stumpage of this country is 
concerned the market has been such on the finished 

* Address delivered Lefore annual meeting of Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association at Milwaukee, 
Wis., January 27, 1915. 


product since 1907 that the most of the softwood 
stumpage in this country can not be sold today at any 
more than it sold for in 1907—seven years ago—and 
certainly the state of the lumber market at present 
does not warrant charging against the manufacturing 
operation any higher rate of stumpage. 

If this be true, what becomes of our old and tried 
friends, the lumbermen’s axioms? It will perhaps be 
argued in support of our partly discredited sayings that 
because hemlock was worth $2 to $2.50 a thousand in 
1906 and 1907 and the present selling price of hemlock 
lumber is such that it does not warrant any higher 





C. H. WORCESTER, CHICAGO, ILL. ; 
Who Discusses a Big Subject in Interesting Way. 


price for stumpage today, this situation is the result 
of disturbed business conditions unprecedented in the 
history of our country, and that the lumberman is to 
blame for this condition because he continued to manu- 
facture more lumber than the country wanted and in 
the resultant sales-competition the price of lumber has 
been artificially depressed. Other optimistie sup- 
porters of the situation will say ‘‘this depression is 
only temporary; it will soon be righted.’’ We all hope 
fervently that our optimistic friends are right, but at 
the same time, it is the part of wisdom to face the 
facts of the situation and read the sign posts along 
the way. : 


Resume of Lumber Business Since 1907. 


I think we will all agree that; beginning with 1907 
and continuing with intermittent sunshine and gloom, 
we have had up and down disturbed conditions in the 
lumber business throughout the country. Prices have 
several times gone below the cost of production; part 
of the time they have been on a profitable level, but 
during most of this period over-production has been 
pronounced and continued, and average prices for the 
period 1907 to the close of 1914 have been such that, 
speaking generally and averaging the situation, there 
has been little if any advance in the value of soft 
wood stumpage in our section of the country, and from 
reports which I receive from other sections and offers 
which are constantly made I believe that practically 
the same situation exists throughout the United States. 

Over-production during periods when business con- 
ditions were such that the market would not readily 
absorb all the lumber manufactured is undoubtedly the 
principal cause of the unsatisfactory condition of the 
business and if there were no other contributing causes 
the lumberman might well be blamed for not only caus- 
ing his own losses but also those of timberland owners 
who have no other connection with the business and 
are entirely blameless, 


Inroads of Substitutes. 

One of these contributors to over-production is the 
growing country wide movement to substitute for lum- 
ber—steel and iron, concrete, clay products, paper 
roofing, paper boxes etc. These substitutes for wood 
are being aggressively pushed by organized campaign 
methods and have made serious inroads upon the normal 
consumption of lumber and it is now estimated that 
substitution has reached such proportions that it will 
prevent any increase in the total consumption of lun 
ber in this country, thereby taking away from the 
lumberman and timberland owners the expected ben 
fits from a natural increase in consumption of lumber 
proportionate to the natural increase in the volume 
of national business of all kinds. 

Our conservationist friends in the various associa 
tions organized for that purpose in this country and 
the United States Forest Service point out that the 
lumbermen are at fault and are making their own 





‘troubles, manufacturing more lumber than the country 


needs and not only ruining one of the great businesses 
of the country, but also wasting important and neces- 
sary natural resources of the country by wasteful meth 
ods of cutting and artificially depressing the value of 
standing timber. 

To this indictment the lumbermen must plead guilty, 
but at the same time they also enter in justification the 
plea of self-defense. The fact is that the lumbermen 
of this country are being driven. They are not volun- 
tarily running a reckless, thoughtless race. Most of 
them have no choice. It is a ease of ‘‘Needs must 
when the devil drives’’ and in this case there are sev- 
eral devils, the most prominent among them being our 
old friends—interest and taxes—a team always on the 
job, working days, nights and Sundays, and driving 
the lumberman to do the same thing. Carrying charges 
on standing timber are increasing, due to the com- 
pounding of interest, the large increase in taxes, losses 
by fire and wind storms and increasing cost of care 
and surveillance. Happily, interest rates have not in- 
creased, but the total annual charges are such that 
large numbers of lumber manufacturers are forced by 
financial need to more lumber when the price is 
low than when it is L.;h, as they must have certain 
sums of money each year with which to pay accrued 
debts and interest and tax.>. When the price is low 
they must cut more lumber, as it requires more feet at 
the lower price to provide the funds. There are a large 
number of lumbermen in exactly this predicament and 
also a large number who are not in this condition. 
Those who are in debt feel that they have no choice; 
regardless of price, they must continue to run their 
mills to their limit of production. In times of de 
pression these concerns, through necessity, demoralize 
prices by their eagerness borne of necessity, to sell. 
As before stated, there are many Jumbermen who are 
not heavily in debt and not forced to run their mills 
when prices are such that there is no profit, but here 
again the twin devils, interest and taxes, are driving 
days, nights and Sundays, and the interest money, 
which in most cases represents income upon which to 
live, is just as dear to the investor in stumpage as it 
is to the investor in farm mortgages or municipal 
bonds. The pressure is greatest_on the man in debt, 
but it is there also with the man who is not in debt, 
but fears to lose the legitimate interest which is his 
due. 

Carrying of Stumpage for Long Periods Required. 

About all of this pressure on the lumberman to man- 
ufacture more lumber than the country wants arises 
from exceptional features which are the foundation of 
the business and which create a unique situation in the 
commercial world for the lumberman. I refer to the 
fact that most of the lumber manufacturers of this 
country are obliged to own and carry on hand the raw 
material with which to run their mills for ten to 
twenty years. Consider this a minute. How many 
manufacturing concerns outside of the sawmilling busi- 
ness do you know of that have more than a few 
months’ supply on hand of raw materials? There are 
a few minor industries, such as quarries, clay working 

(Concluded on Page 63.) 
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“Business 


and the Banking Law” 


[By Robert J. Bulkley, Washington, D. C.]* 








The Federal Reserve Act is one of the greatest pieces 

constructive legislation of the present generation. 
ir banking and currency system, established in time 

financial stress occasioned by the Civil War, was 

ell adapted to the necessities of that period, but not 
t all adapted to serve the commercial needs which 
ave developed in the course of the last fifty years. 
i has long been conceded that the old system was 
it of date, and indeed those who devised it would 
oubtless have been much surprised to know that it 
vould continue substantially unchanged for half a 
ntury. 
Of the several forms of currency existing under the 
d law, none was in the least elastic. That is to say, 
here was no provision by which the volume of cur- 
‘ney in the country could be increased or diminished in 
esponse to the needs of business. The volume of na- 
onal bank circulation was dependent on whether the 
rice of United States bonds at any particular time 
ight be such to afford a profit on circulation to the 
anks. And the volume of other forms of currency in 
ireulation at any time was dependent upon other fac- 
‘ors not at all related to the rise and fall of legitimate 
ommercial demands. 

As a consequence of the impossibility of readily 
securing additional currency to meet a demand heavier 
than the average, it was necessary to withdraw reserve 
money from the banks for circulation purpos@8 when- 
ever a large amount of circulation was needed. Such 
. need would exist each autumn about crop moving 
time, and bank reserves would have to be drawn down 
to supply circulation, so that the lending power of the 
banks would be reduced at the very season when it was 
most needed. The result would be the annual autumn 
stringency with its high interest rates, bringing in- 
convenience to business. 

The disposition of the reserves under the operation 
of the old law did not work satisfactorily. Country 
banks were required to carry two-fifths of their re- 
quired reserves in cash in their own vaults, but were 
permitted to deposit the other three-fifths with na- 
tional banks in the reserve or central reserve cities. 
National banks in the forty-seven reserve cities were 
required to carry one-half of their required reserves 
in cash, and were permitted to deposit the other half 
with national banks in New York, Chicago or St. 
Louis. Obviously the cash in vault yielded no return, 
but the banks authorized to act as reserve agents es- 
tablished the practice of attracting deposits by paying 
interest thereon, usually 2 percent, sometimes 214 
percent. The result of this came to be that national 
banks usually carried as much of their reserves as 
possible in the form of deposits with reserve agents. 
The reserve agents, in order to pay interest on these 
accounts, were obliged to keep the funds so acquired 
constantly employed. It was necessary to keep them 
employed in such a manner as to be readily available 
when needed, and therefore the banks invested them 
in eall loans. Of course, a large proportion of all 
the reserves was deposited in New York City, and the 
call loan market there is used largely to support specu- 
lative transactions on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Thus it came about that the reserves of the country 
were largely employed in stock exchange speculation. 
This was not due to any deliberate plan to encourage 
or aid speculation, but was a very natural develop- 
ment of the situation. A bank holding the reserve 
funds of another .bank was necessarily under very 
serious obligation to hold itself ready to return those 
funds on demand. .It was reasonable therefore to 
invest them in demand paper which could be called 
any day, secured by stock exchange collateral which 
could be sold any day if the borrow;,..found himself 
unable to pay on demand. This..,jeory was entirely 
sound in ordinary times, but absolutely unsound under 
a severe strain. Whenever neavy demands came in 
simultaneously from many quarters, many banks would 
have to call loans. All being at once in need of funds, 
it became difficult or impossible for the borrowers on 
whom demand was made to meet the demand by re- 
borrowing. This would result in many forced sales 
of collateral security, which in turn would so depress 
the stock market as to make further sales impossible, 
thus creating a panic and at the same time failing to 
produce the funds to supply the reserve needs of the 
out-of-town banks. And so these reserve balances did 
not prove to be reserves at all in the proper sense of 
the word, because they were not available when needed 
for the very purpose for which reserves are kept. Of 
course, the banks learned to appreciate this danger, 
but their appreciation of it only made matters worse, 
for it caused them, whenever danger threatened, to 
try to provide against possible contingencies by re- 
calling more of their reserves deposited with corres- 
pondent banks than they were likely to need. There 
was a tendency in time of threatened trouble for banks 
to compete with each other in hoarding money to be 
held as reserve. This tendency always made a bad 
situation worse. 


Faults of the Old Law. 
The weakness of the old law with respect to reserve 





* Congressman from Ohio and Member House Committee on 
Banking and Currency. Address. delivered before annual 
meeting Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assoviation of the United 
States; January 20; 1915, 


requirements was due to two faults: first, the count- 
ing of deposits with correspondent banks as reserves; 
and second, the lack of any mobilization of reserves, 
and the consequent necessity for each bank to protect 
its own reserves at all costs, even to the extent of 
hoarding cash in time of stress and thus increasing 
the dangers and difficulties of a bad situation. 

The question of banking and currency reform was 
seriously and systematically studied by the National 
Monetary Commission during the four years follow- 
ing the panic of 1907. The Monetary Commission pre- 
pared one of the best banking libraries in the world, 
and made a very careful diagnosis of the financial 
ills which afflicted us. The need of an elastic currency 
and of mobilization of reserves was pointed out, and 
it was also shown that our commerce would be bene- 
fited by the development of a rediscount market for 
commercial paper. The commission also prepared a 
specific plan of reform which came to be known as 
the Aldrich plan. 

The work of the Monetary Commission proved to 
be of very great value in developing an understand- 
ing of the subject. Committees on banking and cur- 
rency of the Senate and House of Representatives 
made good use of the information which had been 
gathered by the commission, and, though the Aldrich 
plan was rejected and a quite different plan devised, 
the purposes which the framers of the Aldrich plan 
had in mind were not forgotten, and it was the aim 
of the authors of the Federal reserve law to provide 
an elastic currency, a mobilization of reserves, and a 
rediscount market for commercial paper. To these 
three purposes, a fourth principal purpose was added: 
a greater measure of Government control. 

Business men are now familiar, at least in a general 
way, with the manner in which the problems I have 
discussed have been met in the new law. Federal re- 
serve notes, the new form of currency provided for, 
may be issued through the Federal reserve banks in 
response to legitimate demand. They are the direct 
obligation of the United States Government, but in 
issuing them the Government is secured by the de- 
posit by the banks of prime commercial paper to the 
full amount of the notes issued, and of gold to the 
amount of 40 percent of the notes issued. There is 
no limit to the amount of such notes which may be 
issued, and the conditions for obtaining the notes are 
such that it will be easy for the banks to comply 
whenever there is real legitimate need for additional 
circulation. On the other hand, there will be no profit 
in keeping these notes in circulation if there is no real 
demand for them, and the law contains several techni- 
eal provisions which will tend to cause the retire- 
ment of these notes when they are not needed. Like 
the national bank notes, these Federal reserve notes 
may be retired by the deposit in the Treasury of law- 
ful money for the purpose, so that it matters not if 
any of these notes find their way into the vaults of 
non-member banks, or are hoarded in stockings, or 
hidden under bricks, they may still be retired by the 
deposit of lawful money in the Treasury for their re- 
demption, such deposit having exactly the same effect 
on the total value of circulation as would the actual 
return and cancelation of the Federal reserve notes. 
The new currency is thoroughly elastic, and, secured 
and guaranteed as it is, it is as safe as any in the 
world. 


Reserve Money Gathered in Twelve Regional Banks. 


The new law mobilizes the reserve money of the 
country into twelve regional reserve banks. It pro- 
vides for the gradual elimination of the practice of 
counting as reserves funds deposited with other na- 
tional banks. After November 16, 1917, on which date 
the final shifting of reserves will have been accom- 
plished, no such balance will count as reserves. After 
that date member banks will be required to carry a 
little more than one-third of their reserves as deposit 
accounts with the Federal reserve banks of their re- 
spective districts; they will be required to carry one- 
third in cash in their own vaults. and as to the balance, 
a little less than one-third of their reserves, they will 
have the option to place it either with the Federal 
reserve bank or in their own vaults. The system is so 
devised as to bring enough reserve money into the 
Federal reserve banks to give them very substantial 
strength. This is the mobilization of reserves. 

The reserve money will be invested by the Federal 
reserve banks, not in loans on stock exchange’ collat- 
eral, as has hitherto been done bv reserve agents, but 
primarily in the most liquid of assets, commercial 
paper rediseounted by the constituent member banks. 
The distinction between a fixed investment and a liquid 
asset will be carefully recarded. Corporate stocks and 
bonds, lands and buildings, are fixed investments. 
However, valuable thev may be, their conversion into 
cash depends upon finding some one who believes that 
it will be profitable for him to buy them as an invest- 
ment, Growing crops, goods in process of manufacture 
or in transit, and some mercantile stocks are liquid 
assets, in that they are products on some stage of the 
way toward consumption. The sale of such products 


does not depend upon finding a willing investor, and 
does not have to be forced, but comes about naturally 
in response to the ordinary demands arising from 
the necessities of mankind. Such assets constantly 


liquidate themselves, because, of necessity, they must 
be paid for when consumed. In such liquid assets, the 
reserve money will be invested by the Federal reserve 
banks. 

The facility offered to member banks to rediscount 
their commercial paper with the Federal reserve banks 
will make it possible for the member banks to be 
more liberal in discounting paper for their customers. 
It will no longer be necessary to depend upon the 
maturing of paper or upon reborrowing when funds 
are needed. Any notes based on commercial, industrial 
and agricultural transactions, having only a short time 
to run, may be easily and conveniently converted into 
cash by rediscount with the Federal reserve banks. 
Unquestionably this facility adds to the desirability 
of commercial paper as an asset, which will be much 


. to the advantage of those who make commercial paper 


in the ordinary active course of their business. 
Government control of .the banking system is sub- 
stantially increased by the new law, and the whole 
system will operate under the direction of the Federal 
Reserve Board, every member of which is a public 
official appointed by the President of the United States 
and confirmed by the Senate. It is entirely appropriate 
that banking should’ be very strictly under Government 
supervision and control. This is so because no other 
single business in the ordinary course of its operation 
has so great an effect on all business. It is also true 
because the banker builds his power on the use of 
other people’s money. It is not unfair to regard bank- 
ing as a public utility, and to insist upon its being 
controlled by the public in the public interest. 


Organization Well Under Way. 


The organization of the new Federal reserve system 
has been successfully begun. All the national banks 
in the country have become members. So far as mem- 
bership is concerned, the system is a complete success, 
as it was not anticipated that any large number of 
State banks and trust companies would join until after 
the rules and regulations governing their admission 
shall have been perfected. As the preparation of those 
rules and regulations is a matter of considerable tech- 
nical difficulty, it will be months at least before it is 
completed. 

The Federal reserve system has been in actual opera- 
tion only a little over two months, hardly long enough 
to give it a practical test. So far, only one payment 
has been made in the shifting of reserves, and only 
one-sixth of the capital stock subscribed has been paid 
in to the Federal reserve banks. These banks then are 
not nearly so strong as they will be in the course of a 
short time. Yet the effect of the new system has al- 
ready been very beneficial. Uneasiness which existed 
before the banks were established has been largely dis- 
sipated. The money market has taken on a more 
normal tone, and the New Year came in with far less 
financial tightness than usual. The easing of a finan- 
cial strain which in the early autumn was somewhat 
acute, was accomplished not only by the establish- 
ment of the Federal reserve banks; it was due in 
large measure to the reduction in reserve require- 
ments provided by the new law, which became effec- 
tive on November 16, the date of the opening of 
the reserve banks. The new law reduces the reserve 
requirements of member banks in central reserve cities 
from 25 percent to 18 percent, in reserve cities from 
25 percent to 15 percent, and in the country from 15 
percent to 12 percent. In view of the substantial safe- 
guard which will be afforded to member banks by the 
rediscount privilege, made possible by the mobiliza- 
tion of reserves in the twelve regional banks, there is 
no reason why reserve requirements of member banks 
should be kept as high as formerly. There is no doubt 
that the new reserve requirements plus the new re- 
discount facilities will provide even greater safety 
than the old higher reserve requirements without redis- 
count facilities. At the same time by the operation 
of the new law a great volume of credit has been 
freed and made available for use at a most opportune 
time. 

The working of the new currency issue has not been 
put to any severe tests, yet it has been shown that it 
is quite easy for the reserve banks to get such currency 
as they have required, and to retire it when it is no 
longer needed. ’ 

It should be carefully noted and borne in mind by 
business men that the mere cheapening of interest rates 
is not one of the purposes of banking and currency re- 
form. The Monetary Commission did not find that 
interest rates generally are too high, or that it was 
important that they should be reduced. Nor was it 
one of the principal objects of the authors of the Fed- 
eral reserve act to reduce interest rates, although it is 
probable that the law will in the course of time have 
some tendency to accomplish that result. What is 
important is that the business man may be able to 
count with reasonable confidence on being able to get 
such financial accommodation as the state of his busi- 
ness reasonably entitles him to, without the danger of 
being arbitrarily refused, and without the danger of 
excessive fluctuations in the interest charged. 

It is therefore rather curious to note that consider- 
able disappointment is being expressed because the 


(Concluded on Page 67.) 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera. 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman i 
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A UNIQUE HARDWOOD OPERATION. 


At Cressmont, near Heidelberg, Ky., on the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad, is the fine new bardwood mill and 
plant of the Turkey Foot Lumber Company. The main 
office of this concern is at Lexington, Ky., and its officers 
are: W. P. Schnaufer, 
president; C. L. Ritter, 
vice president, and A. R. 
Stevens, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The Turkey Foot Lumber 
Company’s plant is new 
and modern in every re- 
spect. The mill is located at 
Cressmont, Ky., the com- 
pany’s own town, on the 
Kentucky, Rock Castle & 
Cumberland Railroad, con- 
trolled by the same inter- 
ests that own the lumber 
company. This road con- 
nects with the Louisville & 
Nashville at Heidelberg, 
the mill being only a few 
miles from the junction. 
The mil] at Cressment is 
a Filer & Stowell double 
band, capable of cutting 
100,000 feet a day. It is 
also equipped with a hori 
zontal resaw and iias been 
in operation since February 
1. The timber runs chiefly 
to pine, oak and poplar 
During the time that the 
mifl has heen in operation 
a stock of something like 
4,000,000 feet has been 
accumulated. 

The operations of the 
Turkey Foot Lumber Com 
pany at Cressmoent = ar¢ 
under the supervision of E. 
A. Gaskill, superintendent, 
and the skidding operations 
in the woods are conducted 
in a manner, that is in 
some respects unique. A 
Lidgerwood overhead skid- 
der is used, but instead 
of the ordinary stecl spar 
or spar tree, a revolving 
steel] telescope spar, in- 
vented and patented by E. 
A. and J. F. Gaskill, is 
used. 





The accompanying illus 
trations show the Lidger 
wood machine as it was set 
in ‘‘Cave Branch’’ in the 
woods operations at Cress- 
mont. As its name indi- 
eates, the upper section of 
this spar telescopes down 
into the lower section so 
that when operations are 
completed at one setting 
all that is necessary to put 
the spar into a_ position 
for moving is to slack the 
guy lines and lower it to a 
point where the top end of 
the upper section is almost 
even with the upper end of the lower section. In that 
position the spar is safely hauled from place to place. 

At the time the accompanying photographs were taken 
the Turkey Foot Lumber Company had just completed 
the operations on the first setting but the iayout used 
at that place is typical and shows the method of using 
the revolving spar as well as other unique features. 

The Lidgerwood machine as set in ‘‘Cave Branch’? 
was 250 feet lower than the top of the dividing ridge 
between ‘‘Cave Branch’’ and ‘‘Granny Dismal,’’ where 
the timber lay. At the top of this ridge four ‘‘middle’’ 
or ‘‘relay’’ trees were selected, the distance from the 
steel tower at the machine to these middle trees varying 
from 900 to 1,000 feet. From these middle trees on 
the ridge roads were run to the ‘‘tail’’ trees in ‘‘ Granny 
Dismal’’ beyond and below. Each middle tree carried 
the quota of roads that best fitted the lay of the country 
and from the middle trees to the various tail trees down 
in the woods to ‘‘Granny Dismal’’ the distance varied 
from 1,400 to 1,875 feet and the difference in elevation 
between the top of the ridge and the tail trees in 
‘*Granny Dismal’’ was as much as 300 feet, making 
impossible logging with horses. 

On the skidder 2,600 feet of main cable is carried 
and the cable is handled on the ‘‘single line system,’’ 
this being made possible by the new design of steel 
head spar already described, and called the ‘‘ Gaskill 
Elevator Tower Spar.’’ For the use of this spar a 
heavy pattern reel engine, built by the Lidgerwood 
Manufacturing Company, is installed immediately under 
the tower. The main cable is reeled on the drum of this 
engine, the cable passing up through the center of the 


1—Employees’ Cottages at Cressmont. 


tower, through center of spar, over the sheave in the 
top of the spar and thence into the woods. 

The main cable engine has two gears—one high, for 
changing roads quickly, and one low, for tightening the 
main eable. The Turkey Foot Lumber Company has 
found that the single line system makes the rigging 





crew more efficient and necessitates the purchase of only 
the one main cable, which, being on a drum where it can 
be oiled and taken care of, of course lasts longer and 
gives better service. 
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LAYOUT OF “RELAY SYSTEM" OF STEAM SKIDDING, 





2—Turkey Foot Lumber Company's Double Band Mill, Cressmont, Ky. 3—Gaskill Sits s A 
“Elevator Tower Spar’ with Upper Section Telescoped Into Lower Section Ready for Removal_to Next Setting. 4—“Cen- given. Mr. Gaskill said 
ter” Tree on “Relay” System of Steam Skidding Used by Turkey Foot Lumber Company. 


5—Gaskill Spar, Showing Base 
Only of Upper Section When Elevated and in Use. 


6—Device for Giving Clearance Under Skidding Cables and Permit- 
ting Use of Roads. 7—Unloading Logs Into Pond at Turkey Foot Lumber Company's Plant, Cressmont, Ky. 


SCENES AT THE MODERN ?’LANT OF THE TURKEY FOOT LUMBER COMPANY, CRESSMONT, KY. 


The height of the elevator spar used by the Turk 
Foot Lumber Company, which was the first one bui 
is sixty feet, but E. A. Gaskill says that seventy fe 
would be thoroughly practicable. The main cable us: 
*s 14% inch, though the spar is designed to handle 1? 
eable if desired. During the entire setting on ‘‘Ca\ 
Branch’’ the — skiddin 
crew did not lose any 
time whatever through an 
fault of the elevator tow: 
spar. 

Figures covering the a 
tual operations perforny 
by the Turkey Foot Lun 
ber Company on this ‘‘ Cay 
Branch’’ setting will | 
of interest to lumber ope: 
ators. The machine pulle 
from August 17 to Septem 
ber 28, 945,125 feet to th 
middle trees at a_ total 
labor cost of $1,263.25 
This labor cost includes al 
brushing of roads, unload 
ing of coal, and, in fact 
every labor cost that right 
fully should be applied to 
the logs, with the exception 
of the cutting, which costs 
87 cents a thousand feet. 
The Turkey Foot company 
has coal on its own line 
and while on this setting 
the engine used thirty-one 
tons at a net cost of $1 a 
ton. The machine used 
$14.20 worth of oils, rope 
lubricant and gear shield, 
The only line that parted 
on the set was the slack 
line and this was spliced 
twice, the rest of the lines 
having gone through the 
service in fine shape. Mr. 
Gaskill says that it would 
be conservative to say that 
the line cost on this set 
should not exceed 11 cents 
a thousand feet, as he saw 
no reason for the purchase 
of any new lines until after 
at least six weeks’ opera- 
tion on the next setting; 
that would mean a three 
months’ run without the 
replacing of a single line. 

The arrangement of the 
elevator tower spar in 
connection with skidding 
drums is a big factor in 
reducing the line wear to 
a minimum. Up to the 
beginning of October there 
had been no bills for re- 
pairs. Methods of figur- 
ing depreciation vary so 
widely among lumbermen 
that that item was omitted 
in the figures already 


that he operated two heavy 
Lidgerwood machines in 
West Virginia that in a 
little less than two years 
paid for themselves in the 
saving in cost as between using horses and the additional 
railroad construction that otherwise would have been 
necessary. 

Tlorses were used in connection with the ‘Cave 
Branch’’ operations, where the timber was scattering. 
The tail trees were placed from 400 to 500 feet apart 
an a team with a pair of tongs was used to jerk the 
logs close to the main cable. Also horses are used when 
the spans are long, to stock logs in from the rear of 
the tail trees. All these items are charged to the 
machine, as they facilitate its work. Such methods are 
largely determined by conditions. Just as it is necessary 
for an engincer in building a railroad in a new country 
to change his methods to adapt them to the various 
changes of the country, skidder work must be laid out 
ahead, with a view to utilizing the method that will 
allow the machine to cut the greatest number of logs 
at a minimum expense. 


After the logs have been pulled in from the tail 
trees to the center trees the bicycle is transferred to 
the machine side of the main cable and the logs are 
then pulled in from the center trees to the track. 

Among the accompanying illustrations is one showing 
a device for carrying the skidding lines over skidding 
roads and publie highways. The center tree shown in 
the illustration was near a county road and the skidding 
on ‘‘Cave Branch’’ was done across that road. By. the 
use of the cross pieces, as shown, work was carried on 
without interference with traffic that passed to and fro 
on the public highway.~ The accompanying illustrations 


- Show scenes at the plant of the Turkey Foot Lumber 


Company as wel] as features of the woods operations. 
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henever the farmer is criticized for not patronizing home merch- 
an his response is either that he can get better goods at, lower prices 
al ad or that the merchants will not pay him a reasonable price for 
his produce and he does not, therefore, feel obliged to reciprocate 
by siving them his patronage. To some extent his complaint about 
th lack of a good market for his produce at home is reasonable and 
sound. . Grain and live stock are sold by the farmer to the grain buy- 
ers ind stock buyers, so that so far as a market for them is concerned 
the general merchant is not directly, though he is indirectly, con- 
ce! ed. 

vgs and butter afford two examples of the lack of a local market 
th: any reasonable person could be expected to be satisfied with, and 
they are the two common articles produced on the farm that afford 
a means.of communication or a point of contact between the farmer 
and the local merchant. Of course, the average general farmer gives 
coniparatively little attention to his poultry and not much more to 
the production of milk and butter. Poultry generally receives all 
the attention that it gets from the wife, and both eggs and butter 
commonly are marketed by her. 

\Many rural merchants have from time immemorial refused to pay 
cash for either butter or eggs. The farmer, if he wishes to sell them, 

ust take his pay in merchandise. ‘To this policy is to be attributed. 
to some extent at least, the estrangement, if any, that exists be- 
tween the rural merchant and the farmer. One-fesult has been that 
the producing of butter and eggs has been neglected and relegated to 
an inferior position on the general farm. Another result has been 
to create in the mind of the farmer the belief that the local merchant 
was undertaking to compel him to buy by refusing to accept his 
produce except in exchange for merchandise. 

It is more than a peculiar coincidence that the two items most 
commonly mentioned as being unreasonably high in price and com 
plained of as factors in contributing to the high cost of living are 
these items that the retail merchants refuse to buy for cash. Fresh 
eggs at the moment this article is written are selling in Chicago to 
the consumer at 50 cents a dozen and butter is not much below 


HOME PATRONAGE IS BEST PROMOTED BY GOOD MARKETS FOR PRODUCE. 


ducing of eggs and butter suffers on the average farm even during 
that period of the year—winter—when there is more time avail- 
able for giving them attention than at any other season, a very 
large part of the butter and eggs consumed is still produced on the 
general farm. Dairying as a special industry has developed enor- 
mously and so has poultry raising and egg producing, but these in- 
dustries have developed most largely near to the great markets and 
they supply comparatively speaking, a small part of the butter and 
eggs that are consumed. The general farm still is the main source 
of ‘milk and egg supply. 

The fact remains that most of the butter and eggs produced on 
the general farm is today marketed on the old basis ‘of exchange—a 
means that has been in vogue from the time when money or a medium 
of exchange was unknown. It certainly is not to the credit of the 
rural merchant that he persists in pursuing this antiquated method 
of dealing with the farmer, especially when he knows that it displeases 
a customer whose trade he myenety has difficulty in holding. 

If all of the rural merchants in a town do not wish to handle butter 
and eggs, let them by agreement either establish a butter and egg 
market where cash will be paid for these products or let them by 
agreement have one of their number pay cash for butter and eggs. 
Of course, the independent market will be better because as there 
would be a tendency always to spend the money where the cash was 
received, the merchant who took this produce would get the large 
share of the cash trade. 

Incidental to the unsatisfactory market situation in rural com- 
munities is another development in the marketing of these two com- 
modities, butter and eggs, that has been a potent factor in producing 
the present high ‘price of them. That is the practice of the large 
packers of establishing agencies throughout the country for the pur- 
chase of butter and eggs and even poultry and storing them in such 
a way as to command the supply and consequently the price. There- 
fore, the question of providing adequate markets for these two com- 
modities is important enough as it affects the relation between the 
retailer and the farmer, but it is infinitely larger and more important 
in its effect upon the nation at large. 





that price per pound. Notwithstanding the neglect that the pro- 








MEETING COMPETITION. 


Generally speaking most of the problems and 
difficulties that beset the retailer are related to 
his methods rather than to his prices. Often, 
however, he attributes his difficulties to prices 
rather than to methods. For example, he thinks 
he loses orders to the catalog house because he 
can not meet its prices, when in fact he does not 
know that price entered into the sale, for he had 
no opportunity to quote. 


There are merchants who always are per- 
mitted to quote in such cases and many titnes 
they get the orders without meeting the prices. 

If the merchant has an established reputation 
for honesty and for quality, he can actually 
maintain higher prices and retain his business in 
the face of competition based on price alone. 
He can do so because he emphasizes other fac- 
tors than price. If price only is considered by 
the buyer and the merchant deals on that basis, 
disregarding both quality and service, he places 
himself in the class of order takers. To the ex- 
tent that he is a real merchant he will and can 
safely disregard price. Many a good merchant 
has customers who seldom ask the price of 
articles they buy of him. 

If price only is considered no salesmanship is 
required to make sales. The fact is that price 
is a relative term. That and many other ele- 
ments enter into a sale to determine the value 





received by the purchaser for his money. The 
real salesman injects these elements into the 
transaction and emphasizes their importance. 
He thus may have competition on price only, 
but he has no competition whatever on the other 
elements of the bargain. The merchant whose 
only claim to patronage is price must compete 
with all the world on the basis of price alone. 








DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


RECENTLY at a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Athens, Ga., that body was addressed by J. K. Orr, 
a prominent business man of Atlanta, whose subject was 
‘*The Virtue of Keeping Your Money at Home.’’ 

* * * 


THE HuTCHINSON (Kan.) Traffic Bureau sees in a 
petition to the Interstate Commerce Commission to per- 
mit the mixing of car lot shipments of canned and 
bottled goods an attempt of the mail order houses to 
secure an unfair advantage over rural merchants. ‘‘If 
this ruling is made it will be possible for mail order 
houses to fill up mixed shipments of canned and bottled 
goods and ship them out here and peddle them from 
ears,’’ declares the setretary of the Traffic Bureau, 
‘fand that would be a hard blow for the country deal- 


ers.” 
* * * 


’ 

For SOME time the people of Hayward, Wis., have sig- 
nified in various ways an inclination to codperate for 
the development of that community. Finally this spirit 
of coéperation has manifested itself in the substantial 
form of a commercial club. A meeting of twenty busi- 
ness men of Hayward was held recently and steps were 
taken to organize on a permanent basis. The purpose 
of the club as outlined by one of the speakers at this —pre- 
liminary meeting is to develop social and commercial 
values in the community. All affairs of public interest 
and general welfare will be considered and concerted 
movements for promoting the interests of the community 
will be direeted by the club. In a social way the club 
will afford a means of bringing men of the community 
into closer touch and thus eliminate rivalries and other 
causes of friction that hinder development. 


* * * 


THE Walla Walla Commercial Club, of Walla ‘Walla, 
Wash., recently held a ‘‘home products’’ dinner pre- 
liminary to a campaign to be undertaken to add several 
hundred new members to the club. It was thought that 


with this object accomplished the club could enlarge on 


the good work it had done in the past. Gordon C. Cor- 
baley, secretary of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce, 
gave an extended talk, declaring that the turning point 
for the Inland Empire was at hand, and prophesied that 
more people would come to that section in the next ten 
months than had come in the last five years or would 
come in the next ten, and that only by the united effort 
of all the citizens eould the community make the most 
of its opportunities. There were 225 people present and 
the dinner proved a great success in every way. 











Everything to 
Build a Silo 


can be had without going out- 
side our yard and we pride our- 
selves on the satisfaction our 
silos are giving. We've stripped 
this silo building of all the high 
sounding mystery and have 
gotten our prices right down to 
where every farmer in this com- 
munity can afford as many silos 
as he needs. We want to show 
you how we do it. Won’t you 
drop in the next time you're 
over this way? 


(Name and Address) 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Retail Lumber Trade in lowa—Features of a Progressive Town—Personnel and Methods of a Live Yard Enterpri.e 
—Former Writers Who Carry Their Suggestions Into Practice. 


IN A HAWKEYE STATE MUNICIPALITY. 


When a traveling man sits down at the hotel board 
and absently eats a prune the chances are that his 
thoughts turn on its essential goodness or badness, 
or if he is an unamiable person he will decide whether 
it is bad or worse. I sit here and plug along on the 
little machine and think that it is working as though 
it might have lumbago or a spavin, and neither the 
traveling man nor I stop to wonder where our prune 
grew or in what place our typewriter was manufac- 
tured; and thereby we both lose a certain zest out of 
life. It would be a fine little education in commercial 
geography if we had to locate the production points of 
all the things we use in a week, but I reckon that 
week would be about the worst and longest in our 
experience, for when the average lazy mortal has to 
do something he straightaway begins hating it. But 
it always interests me to locate the source of widely 
used articles, and that is the reason I like to put 
some mention of them in these columns, So, ladies 
and gentlemen, allow me to present the largest oatmeal 
factory in the world: Quaker Oats, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Oatmeal supposedly is what has made the Scotch- 
man the tallest man in the world and helped to make 
him a braw gude feichter from the days of Bruce and 
Wallace even to these modern days of real war. Ap- 
parently there are not an unusual number of Scotch in 
Towa, and some that are there have lost the old liking 
for the oatmeal of their fathers. But this old-fash- 
ioned breakfast standby still has enough champions 
to outdistance its sawdust rivals. Quaker Oats were 
produced last year to the value of eighteen million 
dollars, and most if not all of this amount was con- 
sumed in this country. So this kind of fodder has 
evidently gotten beyond the limits of Scotch liking. 
Also it is produced in a town with a larger population 
of Bohemians than of any other European nationality. 


Justifiable Self Assertion. 


Cedar Rapids is not a shrinking violet in the matter 
of telling the pilgrim and the stranger that he has 
gotten to the Mecca of Iowa municipalities when he 
detrains at the railway station. The town greets him 
with about an acre of electric sign that blazes in the 
firmament like a newborn comet and announces: ‘‘Ce- 
dar Rapids Suits Me. It Will You.’’ Nor do they 
allow the whole burden of announcement to rest on 
the electric sign maker. The average man on the 
street will squirt boosting statistics in the most jaunty 
and unconventional manner if given half a chance. 
This, however, is getting to be the regular thing, and 
the absence of vigorous boosting in these days marks 
a town as either a dead one or well on the way toward 
ossification. I have been in Iowa towns of consid- 
erable population and wealth that looked as little as 
possible like a city. I mention Iowa towns not because 
there are not others in neighboring commonwealths 
that are as unprogressive and lacking in originality as 
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“Might get a wrong idea from this inscription.” 


any to be found in the Indians’ ‘‘ Beautiful Land,’’ 
but because it is fairer to Cedar Rapids to be com- 
pared with something close home. Also if every town 
in a given section is progressive this fact may take 
something away from the credit that should go to the 
boosters who have made it possible. If every town 
is up at the front we get the feeling that it is in the 
air and, like the plague, can not be avoided. 

Cedar Rapids claims that the next census will show 
it to be the second city in the State in the point of 
size. Several of its neighbors are confident that they 
will stand next to the capital in population, so we’ll 
waive that point until the statistics are compiled. 
Lf the growth in population of the Rapids is equal to 








the new building the chances are that some of these 
other claimants will have to arise early in the morning 
and make haste strenuously if they wish to stand above 
it when the weighers and measurers get through find- 
ing how large the Iowa municipalities are. But we’ll 
leave this matter of the growth of residence sections 
until a little later. 


A Town That Stands Real Tests. 

Like all good Americans, I am a firm believer in the 
truthfulness of figures and in the untruthfulness of 
some certain gentlemen who make use of them. But 
when I pick out a town to live in, if I ever come to 
that point, I shall want to see the town itself and not 
rely entirely on the bank clearings and the tables 
showing the products of factories. These would make 
a good start, but they ought to have some other things 
added to them. I should want to walk down through 
the retail district during rush hours and look at the 
crowds and the shop windows. I should want to go to 
church and see if the worshippers are content to let 
the preacher run their piety for them the while they 
sit back and have their self-satisfaction tickled by 
being told the things that will please them, or whether 
their church relations are made to work and get some- 
thing done. I should want to know whether they 
spoke to strangers as though they meant the interest 
they show, or whether they spoke not at all to save 
the extra effort and to avoid knowing people who might 
not prove to be worthy of ‘‘our set.’’ I should want 
to see the people who take advantage of the building 
and loan associations, and the houses they build. 

It happened that I was able to apply all these tests, 
and I feel fairly sure that Cedar Rapids would suit 
me. The city is not like those western points that 
have to depend on catching and shearing the tourist in 
order to get revenue. It does not count its parks and 
municipal improvements as part of its working capital. 
The city is beautified because the people like that and 
want to enjoy it themselves. It is young enough to 
be still growing and plastic, and it is old enough to 
have gotten considerable wealth. There is little or 
none of the rawness that goes with a brand-new town, 
but it has not gotten old enough to lose the pleasant 
breeziness that is characteristic of a town or of a man 
who is having a good time working hard and acquiring 
substantial additions of the good things of this present 
world. 


A LIVE YARD WITH LIVE MANAGERS. 


An instance of this breeziness is to be seen in a big 
sign on the river bank beside the yard of the Hawkeye 
Lumber & Coal Company. There is a dam across the 
river at this point, and the company has taken advan- 
tage of this fact in composing an attention-compelling 
sign. This reads: ‘‘The Largest Lumber Yard by 
a Dam Site in the City.’’ A good Calvinist who was 
strong on orthodoxy and weak on orthography might 
get a wrong and scandalous idea from this inscription. 
I think that the sign has been copied by other con- 
cerns situated by dams, and I don’t know that the 
Hawkeye people claim to have originated the idea. 
But there it stands in letters a yard or two high where 
he may run that readeth it. In fact, this isa famous 
sign and has been spoken of several times in these 
columns. 

As a matter of fact, while this is the first time I 
have visited the yards of Cedar Rapids, they are prob- 
ably among the best known to the readers of these 
columns, Mr. Barry and Mr. McClintock, of the Hawk- 
eye company, were among Mr. Saley’s best personal 
friends, and any mention of the yard would be incom- 
plete without a reference to the friendship that existed 
between these Cedar Rapids retailers and the man who 
made this department what it is. To be among Mr. 
Saley’s best friends was an achievement of which to 
be proud, for he had a genius for friendship and num- 
bered his friends by thousands. He visited Cedar 
Rapids often and has repeatedly described the yards 
there, so perhaps my description will be superfluous 
to a degree. But a good yard will bear much talking 
about, for it is growing and changing pretty steadily. 
Otherwise it would not be a good yard. 

The yard at the present time is well built up, but 
new work is still in prospect. A, new dam is being 
put in within a few feet of the old, and on the strength 
of this the big sign is to be repainted and illuminated. 
A new cement bridge has been put across the river, 
continuing the street in front of the office across the 
river. When all this work is completed and the street 
is straightened, the company will build a new office 
and a new front for the sheds. 


A Scientifically Designed Coal Elevator. 


This company combines many kinds of knowledge, as 
is fitting and proper for a lumber yard in these modern 
days. Time was when almost any person willing to look 
a lot of physical labor in the eye could start selling 
lumber or farming or barbering or, if you go back far 
enough, surgery. The ‘‘ Hoosier Schoolmaster’’ was 
hired, if we remember rightly, in spite of the fact 
that he fell down in the primary requirement of being 
able to whale the daylights out of the boss bully. The 
Hawkeye company has available an unusual amount 
of technical knowledge by virtue of the fact that two 


members of the second Barry generation are gradua’ 3 
in mechanical engineering of Ames College. 0. 
Barry, the older of the two brothers, practiced 1s 
profession for a time in Detroit in one of the numer: js 
automobile plants, but Don, the younger brother, gr: |- 
uated in the class of 1914 and went immediately i1:0 
the lumber yard. This engineering knowledge has ben 
brought into play in several places, notably in {te 
construction of a coal elevator. : 

This coal elevator is not a new project. It beon 
on the company’s grounds for some years, but tie 
engineers have brought it up to date. The character 
of the ground was such that a car dump could not 
be installed to advantage, and for that matter tie 
mines from which most of the coal comes do not ship 
in dump cars. This makes necessary the unloading | f 
all cars by hand, but the great saving is in teams. \ 
team that in the old days stood a hind foot up on ed: ¢ 
and took a nap while the driver proceeded to br 
his back and a shovel handle or two and a -few co: 
mandments in the process of heaving the black di 
monds into the wagon by main strength and awkwar 
ness is expected in these modern days to do all nece- 
sary sleeping at night. The driver drives up under 
a chute, pulls the trigger, spits about two salvos ot 
tobacco juice, and finds the wagon full. Then if | 
spills a little or lets out too much he tosses it into « 
steel hopper, pulls a string, and watches a motor h’is! 
the whole works up and dump the coal back into th 
bin. This latter contrivance is a scheme worked out 








“The two seem to understand each other.” 


by the two engineers; and O. T. Barry with modest 
and justifiable pride pulled the strings and sent the 
big steel bucket sliding up and down in its guiding 
grooves. 

Vehicle Improvements. 

Much of the tackle about the place bears witness to 
the local belief in Miles Standish’s principle ‘‘Serve 
yourself, would you be well served.’’ On the working 
force is a blacksmith who is a practical wagon maker, 
so all the wagon bodies are made in the yard. The 
two brothers are planning on designing a special body 
for the truck so that it can be put to work hauling 
coal. Now transporting coal by truck is an economy 
only if the conditions are right. It is the same with 
coal as with lumber—if the load has to be put on and off 
by hand the machinery stands idle too many hours a 
day. But where the load can be squirted on out of 
a chute on to the truck and slid out of a dump down 
an iron trough into the coal cellar it does all right. 
The coal elevator will solve the first half of the prob- 
lem, and there are an increasing number of coal cel- 
lars that admit of having the coal dumped into them. 

This truck is the center and front of the delivering 
of lumber. The city has an unusual amount of paving, 
and the new additions lie out so far that a team ap- 
pears to get but little stuff moved in the course of a 
day. The truck is a 2-ton machine, but to put three 
tons on it often has been found necessary and prac- 
ticable. All the lumber is dumped, and for this pur- 
pose there is but one roller on the body bed. Many 
dealers and also makers of trucks think that in order 
to make a load of lumber slide off in an orthodox way 
it is necessary to fill the bottom full of rollers. If 
this were necessary we would all perforce have to have 
our trucks made that way. But if it is not we would 
rather save the extra cost and have the truck in better 
shape for hauling millwork and other things that don’t 
lie comfortably on a battery of rollers. The Hawkeye 
truck has a single roller at the back end. When the 
load is put on a piece of gaspipe is placed about two- 
thirds of the way forward, and this acts as the only 
additional bearing needed. 

There is a heavy loading wagon, also made in the 
yard shop, with a platform the same height as the truck. 
It also has a single roller at the back end. I saw the 
truck come in empty, pull past the loading wagon, back 
squarely up to the end, and take on a pretty good 
load of lumber, all in about three minutes, Then it 
was ready to roll. It also happened that I saw the 
same load dumped, Don Barry took me out in his 
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car vhile he was attending to a little business, and 
we  ppened to be at a job when the truck pulled up. 
The ot had been graded pretty high, and the carpenter 


wa! od the stuff in the worst possible place to get to. 
The driver took a long look, butted the bank a few 
tin and eventually pulled up over about two feet 


of ft dirt. A couple of minutes later the load was 
jyin on the ground. 

“|. happens that the old contractor who was building 
tha: particular house is a ‘‘character’’ and has an in- 
ter. ing history. Don Barry told me a little about 
him He figures in the writings of Mark Twain, though 


[ « ufess that 1 do not know the particular place. 
Thi man is a retired sea captain, and while a young 
fell » of about 18 he was on board a ship in the 
Pac. ie when fire broke out and compelled the crew to 
tak. refuge in a boat. The ship was entirely burned, 
and the sailors were left in mid-ocean with nothing 
in } rtieular to eat or drink. They were out there until 
ql] ie men except this man and the captain and orfe 


oth’ sailor had gone insane from thirst. Finally they 
landed in Honolulu, whereupon this man, who by that 
tim: was the only sane one left, was taken to a hos- 
pital with the others, and there he, too, became tem- 
por rily unbalanced when the reaction following the 
jong strain had set in. That, I submit, would be a 
terrible experience for a person of 18—to be in a small 
boat with thirty or more maniacs. Certainly it would 
make a profound impression on so young a man. 


Missouri Motive Power. 


Lesides the truck, to complete the account of deliv- 
ering at this point, the yard has a couple of mule 
teams. It has been a puzzle to me to know how it comes 
that so few yards in the North use these animals for 
transportation units. They are strong, they don’t eat 
much, they will outpull their weight in horseflesh, and 
mostly they enjoy a ripe old age. To be sure, they 
are not so beautiful as to be immortalized in marble, 
and cussedness inheres in their character like a burr 
in a houn’ dawg’s ear. Probably this latter is the chief 
drawback. A driver who knows not the essential nobil- 
ity of Jack’s soul is likely to be nonplussed when he 
looks into Jack’s face and notes the diabolical love of 
a rumpus that looks out from under a lazily-drooping 
eyelid. Perhaps no one else gets along with Jack so 
well as an Ethiopian gentleman, for the two seem to 
understand and supplement each other admirably. But 
men of African descent are not numerous in these sec- 
tions of the country, and it is sometimes hard to find 
a paleface driver with sufficient patience and research 
in his character to master the eccentricities of the mule. 
Sut when such a driver is found and is hitched up to 
the administrative ends of the lines the combination is 
highly satisfactory. 

Who Practice What They Preached. 


When I first went into the office I met Mr. MceClin- 
tock. He appears to be the presiding genius of the 
outer office and divides his time between the telephone, 
the customers who come in person, and the financial 
tackle. This latter he appears to keep especially under 
his wing, spite of the fact that there seems to be a 
sufficieney of clerical help around the office. Mr. Me- 
Clintock has thick, iron-gray hair, and he is seldom 
separated from his service-worn briar pipe. With his 
1uddy and tanned complexion and heavy shoulders he 
would look very much in place on the quarter deck 
of an old-time whaling schooner, and I judge that Skip- 
per MeClintock would be minded when he ordered the 
hands to lower away and chase a spout to winnard, 
or whatever it was that a skipper said when he saw a 
whale blow. Mr. Barry holds forth in the inner office. 
Perhaps it is my imagination, and perhaps it is the 
fact that the two men were such firm friends, but, what- 
ever it is, something about Mr. Barry reminds me of 
Mr. Saley. I think likely it is the quiet, enveloping 
geniality that makes one feel upon meeting Mr. Barry 
that here is a man one would like to have for a friend. 

When I went into his office Mr. Barry was reading 
a telegram. With this held in his hand he began talk- 
ing about the prospect for business for the next year. 

‘“‘While the sales are not quite so large as is usual 
for this time of year,’’ he remarked, ‘‘we are counting 
on a big business as soon as the regular building sea- 
son opens in the spring. We are buying with that in 
mind. This wire came from a concern that ordinarily 
carries a stock much larger than we do, but they be- 
came uneasy about the future of the business and let 
their stocks run down. Some customer has evidently 
asked for this stuff, and in order to supply him they 
have wired us a rush order. A person can’t make sales 
inless he has the stock to sell, and we expect to keep 
ur piles filled up. I want you to see through our 
plant. Some of the devices in the yard we think are 
pretty good. I’ll show you one of these myself. We 
ntend to send out clean siding, and here is the place 
vhere we keep it. Inside of these tight doors in front 
f the bins are other tight doors completely covered 
vith paper. When both sets are closed there is not much 
hanee for dust to get through. I have asked Don 
to show you through the rest of the place, and he’ll 
‘ake you around the city in the car. We want you 
o see the city and to dine at the Commercial Club 
ind to see anything else here or in the city that will 
help give you an idea of Cedar Rapids.’’ 


A Valued Yard Adjunct. 


About the first surprise young Mr. Barry treated me 
to was in the planing mill. It has been my experience, 
rather copiously quoted in these columns, that milling 
machinery is the thing that a man wills to the one 
among his friends with whom he wishes to get even. 
But there is no inherent reason why milling machinery 
should not bring in a few sheaves, éad that belonging 
to the Hawkeye company evidently is the grand little 








_ good assortment of machines. 











“Would shove both seas deep, into the pockets of their 
eans.’ 


harvester. Mr. Barry said that if it came to a choice 
between getting the outside or the inside of a house 
they bent all their energies toward landing the interior 
finish. I think that at least some of the brethren, 
if those were asked to hold up their hands who have 
had the same experience, would shove both hands deep 
into the pockets of their jeans and look down their 
noses with that well known ‘‘Ain’t talkin’ tuh me’’ 
formation on their maps. The Hawkeye mill is pulled 
by a 25-horsepower electric motor and has a pretty 
Some of the cuttings 
and sawdust is burned in the boiler that heats the 
place, and most of the remainder is shoved out of the 
side door and drifts down the river. 

‘‘The men in the mill are all-around workmen,’’ 
Mr. Barry said. ‘‘Some of them have been around 
here fifteen years. They can do practically any kind 
of work in the mill or the yard. They have to be that 
kind of men, for there are times of the year when 
there isn’t much to do with the machines. There is 
a frame maker who can nail up eighteen to twenty-four 
frames a day instead of the usual ten or twelve.’’ 


Some Shed Conveniences. 


The moldings are stored on end. In one of the 
sheds is a long alley way with shallow end-storage bins 
on either side. In one end is kept yellow pine stuff, 
and in the other are the hardwoods. This system has 
been in use for a long time in the Hawkeye sheds— 
so long, in fact, that Don Barry could think of no 
good reason for any other kind of storage. He told 
about working with the old pigeon-hole type in a lim- 
ited way and of the pleasure of dragging 100 feet of 
molding of a certain length out, only to find that most 
of it was the wrong length. That sounds Irish since 
I have it written down, but I reckon it is I and not 
Mr. Barry who is responsible. While we were standing 
on a long elevated viaduct leading from the second story 
of the shed into the shop and so could look down into 
the end-storage alley a workman was getting out a 
big order of quarter round. He would pick out a 
stick, swing it back along the partition between the 
bins to find out the length, hold it in his left hand, and 
pick out another stick with his right. In a minute 
he had a whole armful, all of the right length, and up- 
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excavation for a cellar gets his attention, just as the 
footprint in the sand made Robinson Crusoe sit up 
and take notice. This company does not give up hope 
of selling something on a job until the thing is 
completed. : 

Impressions of an Iowa Town. 


Mr. Barry took me around with him to attend to 
some of this outside business, and he also went out 
of his way in order that I might see the glories of 
the city. I did not keep track of all the parks, but 
there are several of them, all nicely kept. But the 
especial marvel to me is the number of new additions’ 
around the outskirts of the city. These comprise all 
sizes and characters of building and of neighborhood. 
There are blocks of 5- or 6-roomed houses all built on 
the same plan and set as closely together as they well 
may be; these are for workmen. The Rapids is be- 
coming extensively a factory town and attracts and 
employs many men. The Quaker Oats plant, the largest 
in town, does not have the largest payroll, 1 am told, 
because of the fact that most of the work is done 
by machinery that does not require expert: handling. 
It is more or less fool-proof; though, to be sure, no 
especial effort is made to find fools to run it. One 
of the largest employers of labor is the packing house, 


“and last fall, while the quarantine against the foot 


and mouth disease was on, this plant did a larger than 
normal business. The quarantine, being a hard and 
fast thing, kept even healthy stock from being shipped 
out of the State for slaughter, so that much that was 
ripe for pickiug was. sent to local packing houses. 

Mr. Barry showed me a string of small houses that 
were being built by a local capitalist whose supply of 
cash was not unlimited. He has worked out a system 
of selling his houses that he does not depart from. 
He will build one house and put in a second cellar 
and foundation, but he goes no further with the build- 
ing of the second house until the first is sold. When 
we went past his holdings he had two new foundations’ 
in and the cellars covered over with boards. Work was 
not going on and would not begin again until two 
houses were sold. , 

In other parts of the city more fashionable houses 
were going up. In one place there is some rather fine 
natural timber, and here the streets are laid out in 
curves to fit the natural contour of the hills. In this 
place the really elegant houses are being built. There 
are building regulations, naturally, and the price of 
land is so high that a person wishing to build a small 
or cheap house would not want to put it there. As is 
always the case, some of the owners in their efforts 
to make a house that shall look different have succeeded, 
but they have also evolved creations that look like 
a bad accident or a dream that arises from a lokster 
lunch. But most of them are built with good lines, and 
the addition promises when the building is finished and 
the grounds are fixed up to be the beautiful part of the 
city. In one addition Mr. Barry said twenty houses 
had been built. His company had sold the material 
for about eighteen of them and had succeeded in sell- 
ing part of the stuff for the other two. One man had 
bought a bucket of waterproof paint, which is not 
much in dollars and cents, but enough to make the 
score perfect. Nice school houses are being built in 
several of these additions. Some indeed are so very 
new that an unsympathetic outsider hardly sees the 
need as yet, but the schools are an assirante of a 
desirable neighborhood. 


‘ 


TO PREVENT DOORS FROM WARPING. 


TarRKIO, Mo. 
I notice in your great lumber paper that some of my 
brethren in the retail lumber business have told of their 
way of handling panel doors to keep them from warping 
and twisting around while in stock. I have had sonie of 
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DEVICE FOR STACKING DOORS TO PREVENT THEM FROM WARPING. 








ended ready to be laid over his shoulder and carried out. 

In the shed I saw another contrivance to be used in 
delivering. This was a comparatively narrow rack with 
a tight bottom used for holding an order of small stuff. 
If a quantity of mill work or something of that nature 
is to be gotten out for a job it is loaded into this 
rack, and then the whole rack is rolled directly on to 
the truck the same as though it were a bunch of boards. 
This rack is a great convenience, both in loading and 
in keeping the stuff together if the order is not called 
for for a day or two after it is gotten ready. 

Don Barry does much work out in the city as so- 
licitor. He goes around to the jobs and sees how 
things’ are going and what it needed and helps the 
contractor work out the tough knots of construction. 
He keeps his weather eye peeled for new work, and an 


4 these troubles myself in the 
past but do not have them 
any more since handling 
the doors as shown on the 
accompanying sketch. 

My door rack is made of 
2x4 and 1 x 4 yellow pine. 
For a rack like the one I 
have I used nine pieces of 
2 x 4 that reach from the 
floor of the room to the 
ceiling, setting edgewise to 
the front of the rack. I 
have three sets of these 2 x 
4’s exactly alike. I then 
place the 1 x 4’s in the edge 
of the 2 x 4’s for my doors 
to rest flat on. I make my 
rack wide enough on one 
side so that I can place 
3’0” x 7’0” doors, and on 
the other side so that I can 
place 2’8” x 6’8” doors in between the 2 x 4 upright 
pieces. Of course all smaller sized doors can ‘be piled in 
this rack, 

The rack that I am using is just 6 feet in depth and 
I have a bearing under each end of my doors and one 
in the center of them. This rack is made square and 
level so that the doors can be laid flat on top of each 
other and they can not warp and twist around, except 
to the top door on each pile, and as the top door is 
always sold first I have no trouble in handling them, I 
use a paper cover over each pile of doors for a dust 
cover. I make a light frame for this paper and tack 
the paper on this frame and as it is very light it is 


easy. to lift up and slip doors out from under it. I use 
a step-ladder to get out the top doors. 
C. A. Bass, Manager, North Missouri Lumber Company, 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


February 2—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber 
and Sash and Door Salesmen, Medea Hotel, Mt. Clemens, 
Mich. Annual meeting. 

February 2, 83—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. Annual meeting. 

February 8, 4—Southeastern lowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, lowa City, lowa. 

February 4—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Spo- 
kane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

February 8-5—Chamber of Commerce of the United 
America, New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
meeting. 

February 4, 5—Union Association of Lumber and Sash and 
Door Salesmen, Toledo, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

February 4, 5—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Hotel Secor, Toledo, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

February 10-12—lIlllinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 


States of 
Annual 


ng. 

February 16—Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ Association, 
Auuitorium Hotei, Chicago, LI. Winter meeting. 

February 16-18—Wisconsin Ketail Lumber Dealers’ 
tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Associa- 
Annual meeting. 


February 18—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Masonic Temple Hall, Waterbury, Conn. Annual meet- 
ing. 


February 17, 18—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 


sylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 
February 17-19—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
House of Hvoo-Hoo, San Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 


February 20—-Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
tion, Boston, Mass. Annual meeting. 


February 23—Centra!l Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Cedar Kapids, lowa. Annual meeting. 

February 23—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Hotel, Suuth Bend, 
Ind. Annual meeting. 


February 24, 25—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tiun, Fargo, N. D. Annual meeting. 


February 24, 25—Forest Products Federation, 
Special meeting. 

March 4—Northwestern Iowa Retail 
tion, Sioux City, lowa. Annual 


April 13-15—Lumbermen’s Association 
Annual meeting. 


June 10, 11—National Hardwood Lumber 
cago, lil. Annual meeting. 


July 21—American Forestry Association, Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Special meet- 
ing. 


LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS. 


Houston, TEx., Jan. 25.—One thousand lumbermen 
from various parts of Texas, accompanied by members 
of their families, are expected in Houston on April 13 
to 15 for the annual convention of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas. Many subjects of importance are 
to be discussed and much interest is being manifested. 

Plans are now in progress for the entertainment of 
the delegates, local lumbermen having resolved to make 
the stay of the visitors in Houston as comfortable as 
possible. Special committees for the convention have 
been appointed as follows: 


Associa- 


Chicago. Il. 
Lumbermen’'s 
meeting. 

of Texas, Houston, Tex. 


Associa- 


Association, Chi- 





Executive—J. L. Thompson, chairman; Thomas C. Spen- 
cer, Harry T. Kendall, N. C. Hoyt and J. H. Cooke. 

Invitation and publicity—R. M. Farrar, chairman ; Thomas 
W. Blake, H. G. Dean, A. A. Dumm, C. A. Newning, L. J. 
Boykin, C. D. Crane, R. L. Moore, R. C. Biddle and J. J. 
Carroll. 


Finance—S. F. Carter, chairman; J. Lewis Thompson, F. 
H. Ray and L. Davidson. 

Program—J. M. Rockwell, chairman; J. Lewis Thompson 
and J. C. Dionne. 

J. S. Bonner has been appointed chairman of the ‘re- 
ception committee, the personnel of which will be an- 
nounced later, probably at the February meeting of 
the Houston Lumbermen’s Club. 





WESTERN RETAILERS’ PROGRAM. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 23.—Governor Hiram Johnson 
of California will welcome members of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association to the annual conven- 
tion to be held at San Francisco in February. Ac- 
cording to the program arranged by A. L. Porter, secre- 
tary, the governor of California and the mayor of San 
Francisco, James D. Rolph, will be the principal speak- 
ers at the reception. 

Among the formal addresses arranged by Secretary 
Porter are ‘‘ Economics of Distribution,’’ by J. Anton 
De Haas, of Leland Stanford university; ‘‘The Silo— 
Its Value to the Farmer and the Lumbermen,’’ by H. 
L. Fisher, of Spokane; ‘‘Scoring Employees from Ac- 
tual Results of Their Labor,’’ by Elbert G. Flinn, of 
Minneapolis; ‘‘ Advertising Lumber from a Manufac- 
turer’s Standpoint,’’ by E. B. Hazen, Bridal Veil, Ore.; 
‘‘Community Ensilage,’’ by W. H. Miller, Spokane; 
‘How the Farmer Gets Money with Which to Buy,’’ 
by ‘‘Farmer’’ C. L. Smith, of the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company. 

A debate pertaining to a sales question will be fea- 
tured with three representative lumbermen on the op- 
posing teams. There also will be a grand ball, ban- 
quet and Hoo-Hoo concatenation. 





CENTRAL IOWA RETAILERS’ MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Central Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, to be held at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
February 23, will not lack for entertainment, according 
to advice received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from 
Secretary O. T. Barry. Cedar Rapids retail lumbermen, 
sash and door plants, wholesale Jumbermen and manu- 
facturers’ representatives in the Commercial Club of 
Cedar Rapids have appointed committees to take care 
of delegates to the convention. On the evening prior 
to the convention a banquet will be given at the Mont- 
rose Hotel, beginning at 8 o’clock. At the banquet the 
Commercial Club is arranging to entertain the members 
in what Secretary Barry says is a rather unique man- 
ner, under the leadership of its special entertainment 





committee. The ladies will be entertained by a dinner 
at 6:30 at another hotel, and will be guests at a 
theater party at the Majestic ‘theater later. Monday’s 
festivities will include a Hoo-Hoo concatenation under 
the direction of Vicegerent H. C. Spengler. 

On ‘luesday mornmg, February 23, an hour .will be 
spent by the delegates and their ladies in a tour through 
tue plant of the Quaker Oats Company, the largest 
cereal piant in the world. The business session will be 
called to order at 1 p. m. Tuesday, and Secretary Barry 
advises that a very heavy attendance is expected, espe- 
cially of a contingent trom the Northwestern lowa asso- 
ciation, which will hold a convention at Dubuque. 





AN EVENING WITH THE PRESIDENT. 


Chamber of Commerce of United States to Hold Spe- 
cial Session to Hear Address. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 25.—President Wilson will 
address the Chamber of Commerce ot the United States 
at a special meeting to be held on the evening of t'eb- 
ruary J, instead of at the banquet of the organization, 
as had been previously announced. It was uisvovered 
that imadvertently tue President had accepted tne invi- 
tation to the banquet and as he is in mourning and con- 
sequently does not attend tunctions of that sort he re- 
quested that the date of his appearance be changed. 

it is considered practically certain that the President 
will take advantage of tms occasion to speak about the 
pending ship purenase bill and that he will use his ut- 
most endeavors to impress upon the business interests 
ot the country the practicability of the measure that 
he is urging upon Congress and the necessity for its 
immediate passage. Undoubtedly it will be suggested 
to the convention by someone acting for the Admuuistra- 
tion that the suip purchase bill be endorsed by tuis great 
commercial body, representing hundreds of tuousanus of 
the most important busimess men of the nation. 

The program tor the annual meeting, which will be 
held on Fevruary 3, 4 and 5, at the New Willard Hotel, 
is as follows: 

National Council. 
FEBRUARY 2, 2:30 P. M. 

Meeting of the National Council. 

Subuuissien of prugraum for approval. 

A huauonual budget—Liarvey S. Chuse, of Boston. 

Selection of nominating committee. 


Annual Meeting of Chamber. 
FIRST SESSION—FEBRUARY 3, 10:50 a. M. 

Appointment of convention commitiees. 

Keports of National Council and nominating committee. 

Keport of treasurer, 

Aadress by President Fahey. 

SECOND SESSION—FEBRUARY 3, 2:00 P. M. 

American Investments Abroad—Hon. William J. Bryan, 
Secretary of State, 

The bederal Keserve Act in Relation to Trade Expansion— 
Samuel Mckoberis, vice president National City Bank, 
New iLork City, and others, 

Report of committee on credentials. 

The 1914 census of Manutactures and the present status of 
Government export and import statistics—Report of 
standing commitiee on statistics and standards—A. W. 
Dougias, Chairman. 

Report vf the special committee on uniform food and drug 
regulations—Willoughby M. McCormick, Chairman. 

THIRD SESSION—FEBRUARY 3, 8:00 P. M. 

Address by the President of the United States. 

Introduction of resolutions. 

FOURTH SESS1ION—FEBRUARY 4, 10:00 A. M. 

Development of the merchant marine of the United States. 

Discussion by William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Theodore E. Burton, United States Senator 
from Obio. 

Report of the special committee on merchant marine— 
William H. Douglas, Chairman. 

FIFTH SESSION—FEBRUARY 4, 2:30 P. M. 

The Federal Trade Commission—Joseph E. Davies, Commis- 
sioner of Corporations. 

How may we secure materials needed in American manufac- 
ture for which we are now dependent on foreign countries ? 
Preliminary report of the special committee on main- 
tenance of resale prices—lVaul T. Cherington, Chairman. 

Successful methods of commercial organizations—Harry A. 
Wheeler, of Chicago, and others. 


Annual Banquet, February 4, 8 p. m. 


William C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce. 
Charles S. Hamlin, Governor Federal Reserve Board. 
SIXTH SESSION—FEBRUARY 5, 10:00 a. M. 
Development of foreign commerce—Speakers to be announced 
later. 

Receut work of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce—Dr. E. E. Pratt, Chief, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 

Trade expansion and the European war—E. A. Filene, vice 
president International Congress of Chambers of Com- 
merce, 

Should business be free to enter into combination for the 
development of foreign commerce ?—Report of the special 
committee on trust legislation—R,. G. Rhett, Chairman. 

SEVENTH SESSION—FEBRUARY 5, 2:30 P. M. 

Election of directors. 

Report of the committee on resolutions. 


A recent bulletin says: 


The program reflects the national character which the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States has definitely 
established, not only by its actual, accomplished service to 
American business but also through its membership. The 
National Chamber today is a federation of more than 600 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, commercial clubs and 
associations and trade organizations—which in turn represent 
approximately 275,000 corporations, firms or individuals—with 
an individual membership numbering 2,500 while it is work- 
ing on a budget of slightly over $100,000. It represents 
business organizations in every State in the Union, except 
New Mexico, as well as Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines, and American chambers of commerce in Paris, Berlin 
and Constantinople. 


There is every indication that the attendance will be 


representative and in proportion to the importance of 
the meeting. 


ANNUAL OF CONNECTICUT DEALERS’ ASSOC A. 
TION. 

The annual meeting of the Lumber Dealers’ Asso. 4- 
tion of Connecticut is to be held February 1s at 
Waterbury, Conn., with headquarters at the Mas: i¢ 
Temple Hall. The usual routine business is sched «4 
to begin at 11 a. m., and consisting of election 
officers, directors and reading of reports of the ye: ’s 
work ete. The annual dinner will tollow the meet 
and will be held at the Elton at 2 p.m. Assistant + 
retary (Miss) B. A. Lammlin announces that the pr -e 
of plates will be $3 each and that all lumbermen « e 
welcome. Tickets may be secured by addressing Se: 
tary Lammlin, P. O. box 1219, New Haven, Conn. ‘| \¢ 
assistant secretary also advises that the committee 1 
arrangements is planning for ‘‘an extra fine tim 
and suggests that lumbermen should make their re: 
vations early. 


WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ PROGRA\. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan, 23.—The Government’s p:) 
posed study of the lumber industry, Inland Emp 
lumber market conditions and the standardization 
cost of accounting and efficiency in the lumber ind) 
try will be considered at the annual meeting of t 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association to be h 
at the Davenport Hotel, February 4,. H. F. Ellard, « 
the Government Forest Service, stationed at Missou! 
will speak on cost accounting, and D. T. Mason, as 
sistant district forester, will lead the discussion of the 
Government’s study of the industry. B. L. Willis, of 
the Fidelity Lumber Company, will discuss local mar- 
kets. On the evening of February 4, manufacturers 
attending the convention will gather for a banquet 
where a program of speeches and music will be re: 
dered. The annual election of officers will be held 
at the business session. George Stoddard is the retir 
ing president. 


SOUTHERN 





— 





CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ 

ASSOCIATION. 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 26.—A called meeting of the 
directors of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at the association offices last Tuesday, 
when a motion was adopted giving effect to the decision 
at the semiannual meeting of the association to fix dues 
at 25 cents, with an assessment of 2 cents on lath and 
shingles. The constitution of the association requires 
the directors to fix the dues, and the action taken was 
purely formal, in compliance with that requirement. A 
motion authorizing the opening of a branch office at 
Jacksonville, Fla., was also adopted, with William 
Petrie appointed to take charge of it. Col. J. W. Oak 
ford, of the Hebard Cypress Company, was elected sec 
ond vice president, and R. W. Paul, of the East Coast 
Lumber Company, was named a director representing 
the southeastern manufacturers. 


COAST SHIPPERS ELECT SECRETARY. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 23.—At the meeting of the new 
board of trustees of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Associa- 
tion held Thursday, January 21, Walter J. Elliott, was 
chosen secretary-manager of the association to succeed 
F. D. Becker, who resigned last September after having 
served the association for about eight years. Mr. Elliott 
is a young man with many friends among the lumbermen 
of the Pacific coast and comes to the association well 
qualified by experience to serve it successfully. He was 
at one time editor of a paper in the middle West and 
later, on the Pacific coast, was sales manager for the 
North Western Lumber Company, Hoquiam, Wash. Later 
he was associated with E. G. McGlauflin in the Ideal 
Door Company. For the last few months he has been 
assistant to U. K. Swift, Pacific coast manager for the 
W., I. McKee Lumber Company. 





THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 26.—The Central Association 
of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen held its 
annual luncheon and meeting in the Florentine room of 
the Claypool Hotel with a good attendance. President 
O. T. Haskett, of Indianapolis, presided and after the 
minutes of Secretary Nelson had been approved the 
following committees were appointed: 

Nominations—Harry McLeod, Lafayette, Ind.; 
Metzger, Indianapolis; A. J. Barker, Chicago, Il. 

Audit—George Dickinson, Indianapolis; A. S. McLeod, In- 
dianapolis ; Jesse Jackson, Indianapolis. 

Resolutions—E. C. Leaming, Chicago, Ill.; James Hunnel, 
Evansville ; J. T. Coles, Indianapolis. 

The following were appointed delegates to the meeting 
of the National Association: George Dickinson, Indian- 
apolis; H. C, Page, Springfield, Ill.; James H. Lang, 
Chicago, Ill.; Frank Johnston, jr., Chicago, Ill.; Carl 
Sanborn, Decatur, Ill.; A. C. Long, jr., Indianapolis. 

j Officers Elected. 

On recommendation of the nominating committee the 
following officers were unanimously elected: 

President—J. L. Lane, Chicago, II1. 

Vice president—George I. Dickinson, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Secretary-treasurer—T. H. Nelson, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Directors—leo P, Miller, Danville, Il. ; H. H. Steel, Peoria, 
Ill., and George T. Tribby, Indianapolis, Ind., three years; 
James Hunnel, Evansville, Ind., to fill vacancy. 

Resolutions on the death of the late M. L. Brown, of 
Chicago, Ill., and J. P. Huffman, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
were adopted. 

Among those present were the first president of the 
association, L. L. Barth, of Chicago, Ill., who was presi- 
dent in 1892, who made an address, and another charter 
member, Ernest C. Leaming, of Chicago, Ill., who also 
made some remarks, 
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SOUTHWEST RETAILERS’ TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL. 





Organization’s Officials Present Reports Pointing Way to Greater Progress and Efficiency—Important Freight Rate 


Questions Considered—Legal Problems Analyzed. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 27.—During all of Monday 
d Tuesday lumbermen from many States have been 
uring into this city to be present at the twenty- 
venth annual convention of the Southwestern Lum- 
rmen’s Association, which began at 9:30 this morn- 
g in the Century Theater, with several hundred mem- 
rs in the room. 

The meeting was opened with an address by C. J. 
janchard, of Washington, D. C., of the Reclamation 
service, Department of the Interior. Mr, Blanchard’s 
lecture was illustrated with stereopticon and moving 
jictures. While the speaker represented the Interior 
epartment, he spoke briefly of the work of the Forest 
service in conserving the forests, emphasizing the rela- 
tion that forested areas bear to stream flow and water 
upply for domestic use, for irrigation and for power 
development. 

Mr. Blanchard referred frequently to the forest 
eservations as the people’s playground, declaring that 
ihe United States’ resources in a scenic way are supe- 
rior to those of other nations. 


President’s Address. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Blanchard’s lecture, Presi- 
dent J. R. McLaurin, of Ellsworth, Kan., delivered 
his annual address, reviewing the work of the associa- 
tion and forecasting its activities, in part as follows: 


It has been one of the chief aims of our organization to 
help our members to increase their efficiency as merchants, 
to add to their proficiency in the distribution of building 
material, and I believe that the retail trade organization 
of the future will be founded upon the solid ruck of pro- 
ficiency; that there will come a time, if indeed it is not 
now at hand, when meinbership ip a trade organization will 
be Synonymous with the highest degree of proficiency and 
business integrity, not only in the opinion of the retail- 
ers themselves and the mauufacturers and wholesalers from 
whom they purchase their supplies but in the opinion of 
the public, upon whom they must depend for their trade. 

Gentlemen, it is my firm belief that it is far more im- 
portant for this organization to convince the consumers 
within the territory from which our’ membership is drawn 
of the value of our organization than it is for us to con- 
vince retailers who are non-members, and the manufac- 
turers with whom we may have dealings. I believe that 
a definite line of work should be instituted by this or- 
ganization having as its object the laying before the public 
of such facts as will give them to understand the real pur- 
poses and aims of the association. You will all agree 
with me, I am sure, when I say the public generally has 
either no idea at all, or a very erroneous one, concerning 
the actual objects of such an organization as ours. 

Why this lack of knowledge on the part of the public? 
It is not because we do not want them to understand; it is 
not because there is anything in our work that is inimical 
to their interests, or to which any of them could or would 
object if they did understand. It is due, I believe, to the 
fact that we have been too busy among ourselves in the 
work of building up a strong, effective organization of prac- 
tical value to our members to give much thought to the 
side of the public. 


Here the report outlined the litigation now pending 
against the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, and 
continued: 

The Association’s Value and Its Cost. 

Gentlemen, what are you getting out of the association? 
We sometimes hear dealers expressing doubt as to whether 
or not they are justified in continuing as members. That 
is not the right spirit to display in regard to the organiza- 
tion. Those of us whose memories carry us back to the pre- 
association period can form a —_ accurate and definite 
idea as to the worth of the organization. Not one of us 
would care to see conditions as they were then, or as_they 
would inevitably be had there been no association. What 
am I getting out of the association? is a question that 
members often ask themselves. I will tell you what you 
get. You get out of the organization just what you put 
into it. To sum up, you put two things in: The money you 
pay as dues, and the active work you do. Are you doing 
enough of either or both? Ask yourself that question 
seriously, and try to anwer it to your satisfaction. 

The dues are so small as to hardly enter into the proposi- 
tion. Perhaps if members had a greater money investment 
in their membership they would be more diligent in seeing 
that they got proper returns. I do feel certain that if we 
one and all took a more active part in the organization— 
in its upbuilding, its detail work, and in allowing it to 
do for us things it can do and stands ready to do through 
its able secretary—we would never have a doubt as to its 
real value to us. I hope the coming year will be a year 
of new departures for our association, and for those of 
our membership who have availed themselves of the serv- 
ices of the organization. 


Efficiency Personified. 


In our secretary, J. R. Moorehead, we have as the active 
head of the association a man who is a practical lumber- 
man; a man who knows as well as any of us all of the 
problems and difficulties that confront us. If we take our 

roblems to him and work with him in a reasonable and 
road minded way we will find the easiest and best way 
out. The secretary can not do it all. We must help 
him. We must help him by letting him help us, and if we 
go about it in the right way the end of the next twelve 
months will see the Southwestern Lumbermen's Associa- 
tion well in the lead and taking the part of pace-maker in 

rogressive, up-to-date association work. That is where it 
elongs. The record of our organization is one of which 
we may all feel proud. Let us, now that the storms which 
threatened us in the past have cleared away, all put our 
hearts and souls into the work of furthering the welfare 
of the organization, because by so doing we make it all- 
powerful to help us advance our business interests in- 
dividually. Let us remember the perplexities of the past 
only to the extent of taking the lessons they teach with 
us into the future for our guidance. 


A Proposed New Department. 

My predecessor recommended the establishment of a 
traffic department and employment of a traffic manager. 
We were unable to carry out his suggestion, which was a 
good one, on account of not having sufficient funds, and 
as the matter of increasing the dues will come before this 
convention I believe it would be proper _to refer the matter 
of establishing a traffic department to the new board of di- 
rectors, giving it the authority to act according to its judg- 


eat to urge every member to codperate with the sec- 
retary in the work of increasing our membership. There 
are a good many dealers in the territory of our organiza- 








tion that should be members, and I believe that if we as 
members take it upon ourselves to put forth our best efforts 
to interest them in the association the year 1915 will see 
a very substantial increase in our membership. I believe 
it is our duty as members to do this work. 

The past year has been one of many disappointments, 
but we stand today in far more comfortable circumstances 
than do our brethren in war-stricken Europe, and for this 
alone we have reason to be thankful. As we look into the 
coming year can we not see rich promise? And the fruition 
of that promise, gentlemen, so far as we are _ individ- 
ually concerned, rests largely with us as individuals. 


Lessons of the Convention. 

We will hear, during the three days of our convention, 
some very able addresses and instructive discussions. 
would like to impress upon you, my brother members, the 
importance of attending all the business sessions and re- 
maining until bag close. Don't let us miss anything, 
and I hope we will all take home with us the valuable 
lessons we will learn here. It will not profit us any if 
we get valuable suggestions and then fail to put them into 
practice. If we do take home and use such of these sug- 
gestions as may be applicable to our business we will be 
repaid a hundred fold for the time and expense in attend- 
ing this convention. If we are to meet competition suc- 
cessfully, if we are to build our trade up to the greatest 
possible point, if we are to develop fully the business there 
is in our respective communities, we can hope to do it only 
by the most progressive business methods known—and it is 
one of the objects of these conventions to make our members 
familiar with these methods. We come here to get and 
to give ideas—and in this connection we should remember 
the scriptural statement that “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.’ Let us give freely, gentlemen, from our 
experience as retail lumbermen, to the end that those 
who are members of the Southwestern Lumberinen’s Asso- 
ciation may win, if they do not already hold it, the place 
of recognized leaders as business men, and especially as dis- 
tributers of building materials in their respective com- 
munities. 

In Appreciation. 

Before closing I want to thank the officers and directors, 
and particularly our very efficient secretary, for the splen- 
did work they have done in behalf of the association for the 





J. R. McCLAURIN, ELLSWORTH, KAN. ; 
President. 


year just closed and for their hearty codperation with me. 

also want to express my appreciation of the publicity 
given our convention by the daily papers of Kansas City, 
and the good work the several lumber trade papers have 
performed not only for us as an organization but for the 
lumber industry at large; and in this connection 1 want 
to ask you a question: Do we pay enough attention to 
our trade papers? We should read and study carefully 
those that we take, for the publishers are sincere in their 
efforts to give us good service. _ 

Now, gentlemen, I want to reiterate what I said be- 
fore about our being benefited by the association in pro- 
portion to what we put into it, and to say that we will 
benefit by this convention according to the effort we put 
into it. The association belongs to you, and this is your 
convention. What are-you going to do with it? I am 
sure you are going to take hold of it and handle it in 
such a way that the record of this, our twenty-seventh 
annual meeting, will go down into the history of the asso- 
ciation as one of the epochs im our existence. ; 

Let us consider ourselves as a big, happy business fam- 
ily. Let us put our best efforts into this convention, let 
us grasp and hold fast its valuable lessons, and then let 
us go forth to our various homes with the determination 
to make the coming year the richest in achievement we 
have ever experienced. Gentlemen, I thank you. 


Secretary’s Report. 

Secretary J. R. Moorehead then presented his report, 
declaring that notwithstanding the various difficulties 
that confront the retail lumberman he is better off in 
many respects than are retailers in other lines. It is 
not, he said, the difficulties that beset men that count 
so much, but the manner in which those difficulties are 
met. . 

Lumbermen, he said, must get rid of the notion that 
their chief and only purpose is to make money—they 
must remember that they owe much to the public wel- 
fare; that they should devote some of their time to 
the service of their communities, to their States and 
to the nation. Continuing, the secretary spoke as 
follows: 


It has been suggested that instead of reading to you a 
long report this morning I tell you in a few words some- 
thing of the operations of this association during the last 
year, asking of the press leave to print my remarks. 


General. 


E. C. Simmons, president of the Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany, St. Louis, in a recent letter to the salesmen of his 


’ 


company, said: “Don’t worry. War or no war, freight 
rates or no freight rates, tariff or no tariff, baseball or no 
ag 5 grape juice or champagne, the farmer is still on 
the job.” 

This is quite true, and every retail lumberman in the 
land is glad of it. We are particularly fortunate in hav- 
ing a large proportion of our customers well-to-do and 
prosperous farmers. ‘The retail lumberman who is “onto” 
his job, as is the farmer, is also to be congratulated. 


We sometimes hear many complaints from our members 
about the difficulties which we have to overcome in our 
business. An experience in other lines of associatidns’ effort 
during the last three years has brought me to the conciu 


sion that our troubles are few in comparison with those 
of some of our fellow merchants in other lines of trade. 
“It is not what happens to us in life that matters, but it is 
the way in which we face it,” as was said by’ Lloyd George 
of England recently in reference to the great war now rag 
ing in Europe. 

_ We are to be congratulated that we are doing business 
in that part of our country, particularly, which has least 
felt the pressure of the hard times and stagnation which 
has prevailed almost universally throughout the remainder 
of the country. 

The Forest Products Federation. 

At this point Secretary Moorhead’s’ report outlined 
the plan begun early in December last for combining 
und promoting the lumber business generally which led 
to the formation of the Forest Products Federation, 
which will hold a meeting February 24-5, and continued: 


What lumber needs more than anything else is educa- 
tional advertising. That is, that the public generally 
should know and understand just what the facts are in re 
lation to this great business, scarcely second in importance 
to any in the country. | trust that not only this organiza- 
tion but every retail lumber organization in the country 
will send a large and enthusiastic delegation to this meet- 
ing. It has become my duty, as a part of the committee 
of promotion, to instill into the retailers of the couutry 
the importance of this conference and convention. 1 trust, 
therefore, that by suitable resolution you will instruct your 
incoming officers aud board of directors to see that you are 
fully represented as above indicated. 

Lumber Reclassification. 

Some time during 1913 the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion filed an opinion in the case known as the Eastern 
Wheel Manufacturers’ Association, et al., versus the Ala- 
bama & Vicksburg Railway Company, et al. The Woeel 
manufacturing company applied to the commission for the 
application of lumber rates to include turned spokes, be- 
ing spokes in a relatively unfinished coudition. ‘The com- 
mission in ordering that not higher thau the lumber rates 
be applied stated in general terms that the practice of the 
carriers of protecting the lumber rate on a product thereof 
in a more or less unfinished condition was altogether wrong. 
The commission further said: 

Rough lumber and the finished products should not be 
given the same rate. The differentials, however, must be 
based upon correct principles of classification. To this end 
we suggest the publication by the three classification com- 
mittees (which committees cover not only yel.ow pine’ but 
the entire country) of a uniform luinber list, this list to be 
subdivided into three or more classes; ‘the first to contain 
rough lumber and the succeeding classes to include wvod 
articles in their various stages of manufacture. A fixed und 
proper rate relationship should be established between the 
manufactured articles and the rough lumber from which they 
are made. Publication of lumber rates in commodity tariffs 
should, under this agreement, automatically fix the rate on 
lumber products at the proper differentials. We can not, in 
this proceeding, order the carriers of the country to publish 
a uniform proouct list, but submit these suggestions to favor- 
able consideration, 

This, gentlemen, is a suggestion in a few words from 
the. Interstate Commerce Commission to the railroads of 
the country that they shall establish different rates on 
rough lumber from those on dressed or the partly finished 
product, on which the present rate is the same, Swuould the 
reclassification be based solely on the question of rough 
and dressed lumber we would have a situation in which 
the railroads would be carrying, in the majority of cases, 
an inferior quality of lumber at a high rate sulely because 
it was dressed, as is the case with Nos. 1, 2 and 3 yellow 
pine products as distinguished from a higher grade of 
rough timbers and rougi finish vow shipped to planing 
nulis. nis meaos nothing more than that in mixed cars 
the entire contents will take the higher rate. 


Arbitrary Railroad Action. 


In company with several of our members we appeared 
in conference with the representatives of the yellow pine 
carrying roads in St. Louis last April, and spent a day in 
conference in reference to this proposed action on the part 
of the carriers. It was agreed universally at that time 
that yellow pine products requiring only one process of 
manufacture should take the same rate as rough lumber. 
Later on in the summer of 1914 the railroads, we were ad- 
vised, held another conference in Chicago to which the 
lumbermen were not invited, and agreed upon certain re- 
classifications entirely at variance with the results of the 
conference in St. Louis. Of course the conference in St. 
Louis was only relative to yellow pine, the conference in 
Chicago having taken into consideration all classes of lum- 
ber throughout the country. The Chicago conference, we 
were advised, suggested that dressed lumber take a rate of 
1 cent higher than rough, and the most remarkable sug- 
gestion which we were advised that conference made was 
that grain doors and patent lath should be in a special 
classification and take a rate of at least 6 cents higher than 
the lumber rate. All of which shows how little railroad 
people seem to understand conditions prevailing in the lum- 
ber business. An advance of 6 cents in the rate on patent 
lath would practically put that article out of general use 
throughout the country. 

Since August very little has been heard as to the further 
wishes or actions of the railroad in this matter until within 
the last week. The railroads from the South have proposed 
an advance in rates to St. Louis, and hearings have been 
held at various ctiies in the South, and were last Monday 
- adjourned to St. Louis. We have just heard within the last 
week that the queston of reclassification has been injected 
into this question. of advance of rates on yellow pine from 
the South. Why this has been done I know not. Suffice 
it to say, it seriously complicates the situation, and to 
have this matter brought in at this time in this way is cer- 
tainly embarrassing and, in a way, unfair to the lumber- 
men, for the simple reason that we had every reason to 
believe, and every assurance, that the question of reclassi- 
fication was, for the time being at least, not being consid 
ered. Just where this question will end and what will be 
the final decision is yet undetermined. It is one of those 
questions, however, in which both the manufacturer and the 
retailer are vitally interested. 


Possible Traffic Hindrances. 


Should a re-classification, as suggested, be approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission some of the results 
to our business would be as follows: 
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First, on every mixed car containing items of different 
classification the entire car would take the higher rate. 
Second, the railroads of the country have for years, in a 
way, pleaded with the retail lumbermen of the country to 
loud their cars to a maximum limit. Nothing that the 
railroads could do in any shape or form would so induce 
the retailer to load to a minimum weight instead of a max- 
imum, on account of the variation in the rate. The retail 
luinbermen of this territory ship many more mixed cars 
than they do straight cars, and in order to avoid this 
advauce of cost in freight we would be compelled to ship 
in many straight cars of material, which would not, for the 
time being at least, be needed. It can not be denied that 
this would entail great loss in many cases upon us, and 
compel us in many more cases to carry stock for longer 
periods than we now do. This matter will have the atten- 
tion of your board of directors and officers at all times. 


Shingles and Shingle Nails. 

During the year I have sent you from time to time lit- 
erature relative to the declining use of shingles, owing to 
the fact, as we believe, that the shingle nail now in ordi- 
nary use was not equal to more than half the life of the 
suingle 

I note with pleasure that not only dealers within our own 
territory but throughout the country have taken an interest 
in this question, and, in order further to educate and ad- 
vise and inform the farming communities particularly, I 
have recently sent a bulletin to all of the agricultural col- 
leges and forestry schools of the country, and to all of the 
farm papers throughout the United States. A number of 
these have taken deep interest in this question, and the 
farm papers to some extent have taken up a discussion 
of the great loss to the farming community on account of 
the use of an inferior nail. 

The Agricultural College of Pennsylvania has recently put 
on a roof using five kinds of shingle nails. It will take 
time to make a test of this character, but when it is made 
we will know for a surety which nail will have the most 
merit, and should be advocated by the trade for the users 
of shingles. The zine or zinc clad nail is the one nail that 
fills this “long felt want.” 

In this connection it would seem that now would be a 
proper time to undertake to bring about more uniform grad- 
ing and manufacture of shingles, and to this end we would 
suggest a conference of represeutatives of the retail inter- 
ests and the shingle manufacturers at an early date in an 
attempt to arrive at a better understanding as to just what 
should coustitute the various grades and makes of shingles. 
Let your slogan be “The Best Shingle Put on With the 
Best Nails Makes the Best Roof.” 


Local Associations. 

Wherever the local or district association has been in 
operation for sufficient time to give the proper test we have 
aniple proof of the value of these organizations to the re- 
tail lumber trade. There is not a community within the 
territory of this association in which conditions do not suffi- 
ciently vary to warrant the coming together of the dealers 
in any particular territory to discuss peculiar conditions 
therein. A number of these local associations have long 
been in existence, particularly in Missouri, and have reached 
the highest efficiency. A number of years since they pre- 
vailed in Kansas and Oklahoma, but for some reason have 
ceased to be active. It has been my purpose and business 
during the last few months to revive these organizations, 
and at least two of these local organizations have been 
formed in Kansas, and one in south Missouri. 

I am pleased to say to you today that the program to 
which you will listen during the three days you are here 
is largely made up from those men who have been active 
and efficient in promoting the local associations, and for 
which I have no apology to offer to anyone. It has been 
my theory in framing this program that you would pre- 
fer to listen to men who have done things rather than to 
those who may be able to tell you how things ought to be 
done. I trust that the board of directors will lend their 
encouragement to an increase of these organizations 
throughout the country. ' . 

The implement and hardware dealers of this territory 
have been wonderfully successful along this line, educat 
ing their membership in directions that could not other- 
wise be accomplished. Furthermore, the members who make 
local associations possible and profitable should be those 
who make up the official list of this association. 

Legislation. 

Since we last met important legislation along antitrust 
lines bas been passed by the national congress. With the 
approval of the board of directors, Gen. L. C. Boyle and 
your secretary, along with other lumbermen and retail mer- 
ehants in other lines, appeared in Washington last winter 
in behalf of the small merchant and the retail interests 
of the country before the various committees of the house 
having in charge this legislation. There is no question but 
what a general demand on the part of the smal! business 
man for a fair deal had its effect upon the members of 
Congress. We have reason to believe that the Federal 
Trade Commission, which is a wide departure from any 
former method of dealing with the trust question, was 
largely the outcome of the efforts on the part of the retail 
nierchants. The sum and substance and the core of that 
trade commission and its activities is that this commission 
has the power to determine what is unfair competition. Un- 
fair competition is not defined, and to that extent this 
new commission will have great powers and wide discretion. 
What the result will be depends largely on the personnel 
of that commission. Let us hope that it will be in the 
interest of the sniall business man. ; L 

General Boyle, who is with us, will discuss this question 
along with the new Clayton Bill as the concluding number 
of the program today. 

Court Decisions. 

At this point the report gave in detail the status of 
the Supreme Court’s decision in the Eastern States Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s case and an outline of the Hine- 
baugh Bill. Further the report said: 


Bulk Sales Law. 

Kansas is the only State in the Union not having a bulk 
sales law. What is meant by a law of this kind is that 
where it is in existence it is unlawful for anyone to buy 
a stock of goods, dispose of them for cash before they are 
paid for, pocketing the proceeds and preventing the jobber, 
wholesaler or manufacturer from collecting for the same. A 
law of this kind was put upon the statute books of Missouri 
at the last session of the legislature. An attempt now is 
being made to pass a similar law in Kansas. While I do 
not presume that many manufacturers, wholesalers or job- 
bers in the lumber business ever lose anything by reason of 
a retailer selling a stock of goods and not paying his honest 
debts, yet I believe we should encourage such legislation 
as being in the interest of the community in which we 
are doing business, and as a help to the honest merchants 
in other lines in every community. 


Association Efficiency. 

Letters have been sent to all of the mayen suggest- 
ing and -proposing that the dues of the association be in- 
creased, primarily for the purpose of establishing a traffic 
department and, in addition thereto, a solicitor or field man. 
I shall not discuss this question in this report, as it is the 
special order for the Thursday session, and trust will 
have the fullest discussion and publicity in order that the 
association may arrive at a proper solution of this most 
important subject. However, I can only say this,.that we 
have no excuses nor apologies to offer for any activities 
which we may have engaged in heretofore, and if it shall be 
determined that even the telling of the truth when. we 
fee} that we have been damaged and endangered by those 
from whom we purchase our goods yet if public opinion 
and the laws of the land forbid no one can bow better to 


their will than the lumbermen. In such case, and in order 
that we may not even be suspected of an attempt to 
trausgress beyond our right, and upon the law, this organi- 
zation must become a great educational and business asso- 
ciation—educational, to the extent that it will give to its 
membership the very best thought and suggestion which 
prevails in the retail world; and, second, to show, as has 
already been shown in many instances, that an organiza- 
tion of this kind can pay dividends not only indirectly 
but in actual dollars and cents. 


Lien Law. 

Within the last two weeks much discussion has appeared 
in the local press relative to amendments and even to the 
extent of repealing the lien law of Missouri. Many com- 
munications have appeared under assumed names, and we 
are therefore not advised just who may be pressing most 
vigordusly this movement. The result, however, apparently 
is that within the last few days bills have been intro- 
duced in both the Missouri and Kansas legislatures re- 
quiring that anyone furnishing material for a building to a 
contractor or a sub-contractor shall give legal notice to 
the owner of the property upon which such improvements 
are to be made. This may seem a very innocent and very 
proper amendment to propose at this time, but should any- 
thing of this kind become a law in either of these States 
the enormous expense entailed, first upon the material man, 
and then upon the public generally, can not be estimated. 
Four years ago this matter was presented in this form, in 
the shape of an amendment, to the legislature of Missouri, 
and the dealers in St. Louis showed that allowing for a 
reasonable fee of only 50 cents for each notice of material 
furnished to a contractor these fees alone in the city of St. 
Louis would amount to much more than the total amount 
of all liens filed in that city within a given year. 

Some of the possible results of the proposed changes 
in this law would be, first, that the contractor who could 
not buy material on his own credit—and there are few 
who can, because most of them are men of moderate means 
—could not compete with the contractor whose check 
would be gvood at all times. Therefore the natural tendency 
would be an increase in the cost of building. In many 
instances the result would be that the contractor, although 
a superior workman, would be put out of business, and 
we do not think it would be a good thing for the material 
man, the owner, or anyone else connected with building 
operations. The lumbermen within the territory of this 
association are carrying on their books something like $15,- 
000,000 without interest, and the great bulk of that sum 
is so carried because of the very fact that the lien law exists 
and enables them to extend this credit to those who could 
not purchase for cash, 

The honest contractor would not care to assume the load 
of having the law either repealed, as suggested, or amended, 
because of the possible collusion between an owner who 
wants to build a three thousand dollar house for twenty-five 
hundred and the contractor who may be willing to take this 
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contract for less than the material can be purchaséd in order 
to obtain only the wages for his services. The honest con- 
tractor would be thus placed at a disadvantage. Statistics 
will show that the greatest cause for filing of liens is the 
failure of the owner to settle with the contractor. In other 
words, many people who build houses are not able to make 
Settlement when these houses are completed, and statistics 
will snow, if gathered, that more controversies exist at 
this point than in any other growing out of the lien law. 
Certainly the discussion which has been going on in the 
papers for the last few weeks will accomplish one thing, 
that those who read now know, if they never knew before, 
that there is a law protecting the material man when he 
lends his credit in the form of material furnished to the 
contractor and to the owner. 


Objectors and Their Objections. 


Some of those who are opposing the lien law and de- 
manding its repeal are, to say the least, taking very super- 
ficial views of the whole situation. One suggests that such 
a law should never be on the statute books of Missouri. 
The answer to that is that this law has been on the stat- 
ute books of Missouri almost since Missouri was a State, 
and a mechanic's lien law has been on the statute books 
of every other State in the union for all time. The me- 
chanic’s lien law is practically as universal as the law 
against theft, arson or fraud. 

Another wants to know why a material man should have 
a lien and a grocer not have one. The reply is, first, that 
the grocer has a lien in the eine me law, which law 
is upon the statute books o teen ge d every State in 
the country. Under the garnishment law a certain per- 
cent of the wages of a mechanic or laboring man, or em- 
ployee of any kind, can be garnisheed for even a grocery 
bill. Another answer to this objection to the lien law is 
that a contractor may buy a bi!l of groceries to feed himself 
and his family, and «he thereby gets the immediate and 
sole benefit of such purchase. When this same contractor 
buys a thousand dollars’ worth of lumber to build a home 
for another party he is not buying this lumber for his own 
use but he is adding a thousand dollars in value to the 
property of the person for whom he is building the house, 
and if there were no lien the material man would be the 
only person extending any credit, either to the contractor 
or to the home builder, in order to enable him to secure 
a home. Should the lien law be repealed such an owner 
would be the first to complain when required to pay cash 
in. advance for his materials. 

The fundamental principle underlying the lien law is that 
protection should be extended to those who make it pos- 
sible for either a contractor or owner, or both, to secure 
credit in the purchase of material in the erection of a 
building, solely in the interest of and for the improvement 
of the property belonging to the owner, 


Convention Hall Exhibit. 


One of the most extensive and graces exhibits of buil. 
ing materials is in Convention Hall. These manufacture: 
jobbers and wholesalers who occupy and pay for this spa 
make it possible for us to entertain you as our guests, a: 
to defray the expenses of this meeting, and it is my su 
gestion that you at least show your appreciation by droppin 
here and there an order to those who have been so ge: 
erous in this direction. 


Membership List. 


In our membership list which will be issued immediate! 
after this meeting will appear a long list of advertise: 
of lumber and building materials. IF want to urge upo 
our membership that in asking for quotations and pric: 
on materials for their requirements they at least turn t 
these pages and give our advertisers an opportunity 1 
supply their wants. 
Final. 


Association effort has been passing through a crisi 
during the past year, more than at any other previous tim: 
Adverse conditions in some directions in this territory hay 
discouraged many of our dealers, and it is sometimes har 
to persuade them that the association is doing a real and 
valuable work. Crop failures in Oklahoma, drouth in 
good part of the remaining territory, the disastrous effec: 
of the war upon the price of cotton, adverse criticism, and 
even court decisions, have all conduced to discourage ou: 
membership. But let me admonish you that there neve: 
was a time when you so needed to stand together as busi 
ness men, and to stand together in a way that no one— 
the Government, the press, nor public opinion—can in any 
way criticize, or call in question your acts and purposes, | It 
is along this line that we shall continue to push association 
effort. To say or even intimate that it would be impossible 
for the lumbermen to maintain an effective and efficient and 
beneficial organization is a reflection upon ourselves as busi- 
ness men. For one, your secretary welcomes the day when 
every subterfuge and every so-called or so-charged instru 
ment for accomplishing any end that may be to the advan 
tage of the association membership shall be forever ban- 
ished. We must and do get a new vision which is springing 
up in the hearts of the business men of the country, and 
we should not permit any set of business men to outstrip 
us in the broadest and most outspoken policy regarding our 
activities. To this end we invite your continued codpera- 
tion and support. E 


After concluding his report Secretary Moorehead re- 
ferred to a sign over the rostrum reading ‘‘To the 
Retail Dealer Belongs the Retail Trade—Get the Busi- 
ness,’’ which he commended to his hearers as a motto 
or slogan. 

Treasurer’s Report. 


Treasurer J. H. Foresman, of Kansas City, followed 
Secretary Moorehead, reading his report in substance 
as follows: 

Balanee on hand December 31, 1913, $4,736.85; re 
ceipts last year from dues, advertising, and exhibi 
tion, $9,466.60. Disbursements last year totaled $10, 
232.12, leaving the present balance $3,971.33. 


Committees Appointed. 


The president announced the appointment of the 
following committees: 


Auditing—F. D. Bolman, of Leavenworth, Kan., and E. ¢ 
Robinson, St. Louis, Mo. 


Necrology—E. M. Adams, Mound City, Kan., and Milo R. 


Harris, Ottawa, Kan. 


Resolutions—F. D. Bolman, Leavenworth, Kan.; L. R. 


Putnam, Fayetteville, Ark.; I. N. Wood, Moberly, Mo.; W. C. 
Arnold, Kirksville, Mo.: G. D. Rohn, Wichita, Kan.; H. C. 
Taylor, Lyons, Kan., and T. H. Rogers, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Nominations—F. J. Gentry, Pond Creek, Okla.:; J. C. Frank, 
Madison, Mo.; T. J. Stewart, Oklahoma City, Okla.: A. D. 
Hunter, Norwich, Kan., and G. R. Benedict, Lansing, Kan. 


Address by L. C. Boyle. 


Attorney L. C. Boyle then made what he called his 
report on the status of the Northwestern Case which 
he recently argued at Minneapolis, Minn. Attorney 
Boyle briefly reviewed the history and proceedings of 
the cases, criminal and civil, brought by the Depart- 
ment of Justice against retail lumber associations as 
reported from time to time in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. 

The Northwestern case, he said, is now being con- 
sidered by the court, and a decision is expected within 
ten days. Continuing, Attorney Boyle spoke on the 
significance of court decisions with respect to the 
relations of the retailers to the law. A question dis- 
cussed before the district court was the charges made 
by mail order concerns that lumbermen are in a trust. 
The mail order method, he said, is a new method of 
distribution, whereas the country has been built up by 
the old method—the local retail method. 

The question now is whether the retailer must sit 
idly by when the catalog house slanders him, and 
when the wholesaler, who sells to the catalog house, 
thus strengthens a competitor who would destroy him. 
Government, he said, serves only the purpose of re- 
straining the selfish impulses that otherwise might be 
destructive of society. 

As the country town declines, the speaker said, re- 
ligion and. education will decline. For, he said, these 
uplifting influences depend upon commerce for their 
support. For the first time in the history of this coun- 
try this question of preserving the rural community 
has been discussed in court. Mr. Boyle here referred 
to the interview of Secretary Moorehead with Presi- 
dent Wilson when the President’s attention was called 
to the growth of unfair mail order competition which 
meant the destruction of the small town. 

The Sherman law, he said, which was designed to 
protect the small business man from the aggression of 
the large has been used to crush the little man for 
the benefit of the large; this being the true significance 
of the Government’s prosecution of the lumbermen’s 
associations. 

Referring to the pending case, the speaker said the 
cause of the retailer is being fought out in the courts. 
Never, he said, has there been a time when associa- 
tions were more needed than at present. Likewise, 
Congress, through the Federal Trade Commission, is 
attempting to solve probleme that vitally affect the 
small retail dealer. He predicted that the history of 
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the trade commission will be similar to that of the 
Ini state Commerce Commission. 

ading from the law creating the trade commis- 
cio the words, ‘‘that unfair competition in commerce 
is clared unlawful,’’ Mr. Boyle declared they were 
th. ‘uost significant in the law. With these words 


in ind the speaker asked what this commission will 
do en an association shows it the misrepresentations 
an ‘alsifieations of the catalog house. In those words, 
he id, lie the hopes of the retailer to protect rural 
life ind all it signifies to civilization. 


se words in the bill, he declared, were put there 

by ve retail merchants through organization. 
\ ile it would be improper for him to predict or 
ex} «SS an opinion regarding the court’s decision in 
the ending case, Attorney Boyle said that if the deci- 


sio: should be against the associations along a certain 
lin. the ease should be carried to the Supreme Court 
of ve United States. 

| \efly outlining the provisions of the Clayton Bill, 
wh h he said was to strengthen the Sherman Law, 
the speaker invited questions regarding the status of 


the retailers’ ease now pending. 

| conclusion Attorney Boyle referred to the change 
of ublic sentiment from that of antagonism to one 
of onservatism toward big.business. He said the 
cou try has gone about as far in the direction of re- 
fori, as it can safely go. Now time is needed to 
ass uilate and test the new measures, the tariff law, 
the trade commission law, the currency law and the 
Cla. ton law. 

A‘ter answering a few questions asked by members 
Attorney Boyle concluded his address and the session 
was adjourned. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 28.—Thursday morning’s 
session Opened with pictures and a lecture by C. J. 
slanchard, statistician of the Government Reclama- 
tion Service. Moving pictures were also shown depict- 


ing a drama written by Mr. Blanchard showing the 
romance of home making in the irrigated west. 


Secretary J. R. Moorehead next presented his figures 
on credits carried by retailers of this association. 


Figures on Retail Credits in Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association Territory. 


Supplementing the address of C. C. Trapp, Secretary 
Moorehead presented the following under the above 
title: 


Some four months since I sent a request to all of our 
members to answer two questions. I wanted to know: 

hirst, Average amount of open accounts carried per yard, 
s-cond, Average percent of annual sales carried on books 

as open accounts. 

{ want to make report to you of the result of this inves 
ligation of the matter of retail credits as they exist in the 
Soutuwestern territory, comprising the States of Missouri 
Kansas, Oslahoma and Arkansas. 
i ports were received from 552 yards, all belonging tu 
this association. These 552 yards carried on their books 
an average total of $2,743,923 in open accounts, which is 
an average outstanding per yard of $4,952. There are close 
to 5,000 retail lumber yards within the territory of this 
asscclation, counting members and non-members. Four 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-two dollars, tue average 
amount carried by the 552 yards reported, multiplied by 
the 3,000 yards, would give us a total of $13,856,000 as 


the amount carried on the books of the retail lumbermen 
in the four States mentioned. Six per cent of this total 
oo aaa is $55,156, the amount it costs to carry 
Dis load, 


‘there is another side to this question just at this point: 
Wi as retail lumbermen are not only giving our customers 
6 percent on this enormous sum, for we all know that 
practically none of it bears interest, but if the facts were 
known a large part of this total amount carried on the 
books is borrowed money, for which we are paying at least 
6 to 8 percent. In other words, we are lending nearly 
$14,000,000 without interest, and borrowing a great pro- 
portion of it at a larger percent in ord@r to be able to 
extend this enormous credit. 

Answering the second question, which I sent to you 
these 552 yards report that they carried 20 percent ot 
their annual sales on their books in open accounts. There- 
fore 20 percent of the annual sales of the. dealers is equal 
to $4,952, the average amount carried per yard. There- 
fore 100 percent of the sales would be 5 times $4,952, or 
$24,760, which latter figure is the average annual sales of 
the 3,000 lumber yards in the territory. Of course now 
I understand that there are mamy yards selling many times 
that amount, such as our city yards, and we must also 
understand that there are er country yards selling much 
less than that amount, but the object of obtaining these 
figures is to show the extent and enormousness of the busi- 
ness done in the retailing of lumber and building material 
within the bounds of our association. Twenty-four thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixty dollars per yard being the 
average sales, multiplied by the number of yards, 3,000, 
gives $74,280,000 as the amount of lumber and building 
meterial sold in the Southwestern territory each year. 

Much is said about mail order competition. I, for one, 
have quit talking about -mail order competition. Someone 
in that line of business is credited with a statement that 
the retail merchants of the country were the biggest asset 
of and were living advertisements for the mail order 
houses. I want here today to reverse that statement. The 
meil order house has become the greatest asset and adver- 
tisment for the retail merchant, particularly the retail 
luviberman. It is, in a_ way, a blessing in disguise. If 
th» mail order man has done nothing else but wake us up, 
ani make of us live merchants, he has certainly beén a 
gr at asset to us in our business. One percent of the total 
apiual sales in this territory, as given above, is $742,800 
Just 1 percent is that great sum. Is there anyone here 
wio has his = on these figures ready to believe that 
th» mail order houses of this country are selling that much 
lunber and building material within the territory of the 
Scuthwestern Lumbermen’s Association? Does anyone be- 
live that they are even selling one-half of 1 percent of 
th annual business done, as shown in the above figures? 

submit these figures for your thought and considera- 
tio, and as a preface to what Mr. one 3 is going to tell 
you as to his own personal experience in the matter of 
re ail eredits and terms of sale. 


Retail Credits and Terms of Sale. 
o. C. Trapp, of Graham, Mo., made an interesting 


t: |k on the subject ‘of credits. 


{ come to you with a message which contains nothing 
hiw, but ‘which represents a combination of ideas glean 





from the many articles published in the various trade 
journals, together with ten and one-half years’ experience 
as a retail dealer. I am asked to talk to you upon the 
most neglected and the most needed subject of interest to 
lumbermen, that of Credit. * * * . 

Probably, and no doubt truly so, the too liberal exten- 
sion of credit has done more to wreck the retail merchant 


“than all other causes. ‘The present system of extending 


credit is without merit, and every retail merchant in the 
country should adopt and use some plan which will put 
his business on a safe basis. This can be done, and we 
retail lumber dealers should be the first to set the pace. 

It has been astounding to me to discover the fact that 
90 percent of the retail lumber dealers have been selling 
on the wideopen plan, and have encouraged the system of 


which we are all victims. Our patrons haul out whatever’ 


they may want from our yards and pay us when it best 
suits their convenience, which nine times out of ten re- 
sults in very great inconvenience to the dealer, for he is 
obliged to enter into a collection campaign or borrow money 
to meet his bills. This is bad business, for it not only 
endangers his own credit but forces him to ask extensions 
of time, which often prove embarrassing. 

The blame for the present unsatisfactory credit system 
is traceable to the unbusinesslike practice of the dealers 
themselves. We have not only permitted it to be forced 
upon us but we have unwittingly invited it. We have 
made no distinction between cash or credit, nor between 
short time and long time. We charge just the same for 
a bill of lumber, when we are paid cash, as we do if the 
account is to be paid a year hence. We make the same 
price on a bill paid at the end of ninety days as we do 
one paid at the end of two years. In fact, if we offer no 
inducement for cash, or payment within a short time after 
purchase, how can we expect our patrons to do otherwise 
_— take advantage of the unlimited time which we give 
them? 


After relating an illustrative personal experience the 
speaker continued: 


It was because of our own indiscretion along the lines 
already enumerated that we were obliged to take steps to 
remedy the effect on our business, and to give you a taste 
of our ——— I must go back to the year 1912. On 
June 1 of that year, upon completing our annual inven- 
tory, we found that our bills receivable very greatly ex- 
ceeded our stock and working capital. In fact, our work- 
ing capital was entirely absorbed, and the necessity of 
borrowing confronted us. However, we took no steps to 
remedy the situation, but proceeded along the same line 
until June 1, 1913, when we again invoiced. This time we 
were forced to realize that our bills receivable had so 
rown that the excess over and above our stock and work- 
ng capital was double that of the previous year. We were 
certainly getting into deep water. Following upon this 
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disclosure your humble servant began an investigation as 
te the cause thereof, and what was necessary to put the 
business on a safe basis. It was not until late in the fall 
of that year that we were able to arrive at any definite 
conclusion as to what was needed and what would be ef- 
fective in bringing about the much needed change. 


Results of Inviting Extended Accounts. 


We awoke to the realization that we had been doing 
business with the public for nine and one-half years with- 
out offering a single inducement for cash; that our credit 
system had been wideopen and that we had not only en- 
couraged long time but had brought the burden upon our- 
selves. We had been careful not to extend credit to parties 
“not good,” and believed we could close out our business 
and collect every dollar owing us, with not to exceed fifty 
dollars per year loss. Yet we had no working capital and 
either had to borrow or buy our stock as the money came in. 

Having suffered the thrills of this experience, and know- 
ing that a solution of the problem must be had, we worked 
for six long months before arriving at a definite decision. 
We thought of several plans which would aid materially 
but none of which met the two conditions necessary for 
the establishment of a sane policy, and, after consulting 
with many of our customers and asking their advice upon 
the subject, we were able to learn that the most practical 
— must be liberal to the customer and protective to the 
ealer. 

Intelligence in Generosity. 


We were led to this belief because of our knowledge of 
the fact that there are in every community two classes of 
customers—one which is at all times able to pay cash, and 
the other which is deserving and needful of credit. Both 
classes must be taken care of by the dealer, and each in 
accordance with his value as a part of the consuming pub- 
lic. We believe it a part of our service to accommodate our 
patrons, and know that there is a time when every cus- 
tomer needs some accommodation. For this reason we do 
not think it possible to get down to a strictly cash basis 
neither do we court same, for we would then be robbed o 
the pleasure of granting a favor to a deserving friend. 

We believe that every retailer should give to his cus- 
tomer more than he receives, but should not give to the 
extent that it cripples his -business. We find the consum- 
ing public as broad minded upon this subject as any re- 
tailer dare be; also the sentiment of the public is favor- 
able to any plan which will better business conditions. 


Suggesting Specific Terms of Sale. 


I feel free to my that there are hundreds of dealers in 
attendance upon this convention whose business is in a 


condition similar to that which overshadowed us in June, 
1913, and it is for the purpose of aiding all such dealers 





that I am about to give you a solution of your problems, 
and that solution’lies in the adopting of some specific 
terms of sale. This we did, and since the first of the year 
1914 have used a plan which has proved entirely satisfac- 
tory to our patrons and ourselves. 

In the final December issue of our home paper we an- 
nounced our purpose to change our policy the first of the 
New Year. In the first January issue we announced the 
plan, and at the same time hung in a conspicuous place in 
our office a placard 11x22 inches upon which were stated, in 
large letters, the terms upon which we have since been 
doing business. This placard was framed and reads as 
follows: 

OUR TERMS. 


8 percent interest charged on all accounts 
not paid when due. 

2 percent discount for cash on all build- 
ing material. 


NO DISCOUNT ON COAL. 

When adopting these terms it was our intention to be 
liberal to the customer. We feel that we have been so, for 
on all purchases of building material we are given but 60 
days’ free time. We have given 90 days. On our coal 
purchases we are given only until the 10th of the month 
following shipment. We have given 30 days’ time on all 
purchases, which is more than we receive. We are allowed 
a discount of 2 percent after deducting the freight, which, 
in fact, will not average more than 1 percent on all pur- 
chases of building material. We grant a discount of 2 
percent on the net sale, which can not help but be liberal, 
since the discount which we give is double that which we 
receive. 

We are charged interest on all of our over-due accounts, 
and on all accounts which are not paid at the time when 
due we charge 8 percent interest. 


A Satisfactory Change. 


Thus have we revolutionized our business. We would 
not return to the old way of doing business even at a loss 
of one-third the volume of sales for the last year. In fact, 
our motto now is, “Less business on satisfactory terms, 
rather than more business at a sacrifice.” 

Business can not be changed from long time to short 
time basis over-night. It is a matter of education, and 
whatever terms of sale are adopted by any merchant some 
advantage must be shown the consumer before he will 
approve it. Gradually will he see the wisdom of taking 
the cash discount and gradually will the dealer see his 
working capital grow in proportion. 


Business is asked to bear ali the burdens of misfortune, 
and this, coupled with the long time credit of today, is 
mainly responsible for high prices. When the consuming 
public is educated to know this, and when the retail mer- 
chant adopts and strictly adheres to some specific terms of 
sale, and at the same time throws aside his greed for 
business, a complete revolution will take place in the retail 
business of today, and fewer failures will occur among 
business men, brought about by their too liberal extensions 
of credit. 

In a general discussion of Mr. Trapp’s paper, L. L 
Ott of Jefferson City, Mo., said he had collected $9,001 
interest in six years on deferred payments. Other 
members asked questions and in a general discussion 
different phases of credit and cash systems were han 
dled. 

Uses and Abuses of Organization. 


P. J. O’Malley followed this discussion with an ad 
dress on ‘‘Organization, Its Use and Abuse.’’ 

After modestly submitting that he had found diffi 
culty in properly presenting his subject in the time 
allotted him, Mr. O’Malley addressed the association 
on the origin of association effort, going back to Biblical 
times and to the issuance of Magna Charta and the 
origin of American independence, saying further: 

I believe in organization, whether it be religious or politi- 
cal, social or commercial, labor or capital. United, you 
are like a stone wall; divided, you are like chaff before 
the wind. Sut, my friends, all human organizations have 
their vulnerable spots, and it behooves you at times to take 
an invoice and ascertain whither you are drifting. 

Prosperity is oftimes a fool, while adversity is sometimes 
a jewel. Perhaps no more prosperous organization of busi- 
ness men exists in this country today than yours. Yet 
the jewel of adversity might add strength and luster to 
your association. He who reaches the highest rung of the 
ladder in a single bound is seldom equipped to remain there, 
and reaches the bottom in the same manner. So it is with 
organizations ; prosperity is oftimes their downfall. Large 
membership may be prima facie evidence of their stability, 
but not conclusive. 

Secretary Moorehead discussed the question of ef- 
ficiency and.told of a proposal to organize a traffic 
department of the association declaring that this de- 
partment had proved to be a financial success wherever 
adopted by the associations. To increase the associa- 
tion’s efficiency he said, more money is needed and 
increased dues are necessary. 

Thos. Rogers, of Oklahoma City, Okla., declared 
that the association had reached the stage where it 
must either go ahead or go backward and he moved 
‘‘that a special assessment of $5 per yard be made 
for this year, 1915, and beginning January 1, 1916, 
that the dues be fixed at $10 per yard.’’ 

This motion was seconded by J. H. Foresman, of 
Kansas City. 

L. R. Putman, of Fayetteville, Ark., spoke in favor , 
of the motion. 

Secretary Moorehead said the dues in this associa- 
tion are the lowest of any association. 

A motion was made to postpone action on the mat- 
ter until Friday morning and by vote this question 
was made the special order of business for Friday at 
11 o’clock. 

Secretary Moorehead then made several announce- 
ments and the morning session adjourned. 


Entertainment Features. 


With the band of Battery ‘‘B’’ playing, a band 
concert was given Wednesday afternoon in the con- 
vention hall where the exhibition is being held. This 
afternoon, the visiting ladies were entertained at a 
matinee party at the Willis Wood theater. The asso- 
ciation entertained its members this evening with a 
theater party at the Orpheum. Friday evening in 
the Gayety theater a big Hoo-Hoo concatentation will 
be held under the direction of Robert Oliver, vice- 
gerent for western Missouri. This will be followed 
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by an entertainment by the Sap and Bark Club of 


Kansas City. 
EXHIBITORS. 


The Long-Bell Lumber Company, with general offices 
in the R. A. Long Building, Kansas City, had a large 
booth where the company’s many retail friends found 
a cordial welcome. The following of the company’s 
representatives were on hand to welcome visitors: 

Walter Jobe, L. R. Schofield, J. E. Moses, H. E. Web- 
ster, Willis Holmes, E. E, Willis, C. W. Thornton, and 
R. E. McKee. 

The Old Ben Mining Corporation, of Chicago, was 
ably represented by J. E, Beebe, director of publicity, 
and C. H. Kimball, of the publicity department. The 
Cherokee Fuel Company, of Kansas City, southwestern 
distributer for the Old Ben corporation, occupied space 
with the corporation. The Old Ben ‘‘spiralizer’’ and 
the numerous demonstrations made, as well as samples 
of the concern’s coal attracted a great deal of 
attention. 

Six sales representatives of the Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany extended welcome to numerous friends of the 
company who found frequent occasion to drop in at the 
booth. The following gentlemen made visitors feel 
perfectly at home as often as they chose to come: 
J. H. Hatcher, H. T. Igou, O. S. Riddell, Glenn Sample, 
Harry Beckley and John Kendall. 

The Alton Silo Works, of Alton, Iowa, ably repre- 
sented by A. W. Page and Joe Eulberg who were af- 
forded many opportunities to explain the numerous 
advantages of their silo fixtures. Both gentlemen de- 
elared that from the interest manifested by visiting 
retailers they expected substantial results in the form 
of orders. 

The retailer who after visiting the booth of the 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company was not convinced of 
the special advantages possessed by the Weyerhaeuser 
silo must be indeed a hard man to handle, for J. A. 
Hilliard, sales manager, S. D. Crozier, John C. Sum- 
mers, and H. J. Worth were handing out literature and 
selling talk of the most convincing character. These 
gentlemen were too busy talking silos to do much real 
visiting but they had much to say on that subject that 
enterprising dealers are glad to listen to. 

At the booth of the General Roofing Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo., C. J. Storel, sales manager, and C. O. Brown, 
sales representative, told of the many inducements that 
company offers for the handling of its products. 

Chairs, tables and a telephone for visitors’ use, to- 
gether with cordial greetings from the following sales- 
men, made the roomy booth of the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Company a stopping place for most 
retail visitors: O. A. Mason, J. Mont Wilson, W. S. 
Barkhurst, Horace Barns, R. K. Eaton, N. Parker, M. 
Anson, Keith, Pollitt and N. Nelson. 

The Cotton Lumber Company, of Shelbina, Mo., dis- 
played the Springer Patent silo lug on a model silo, in 
a conspicuous location in the exhibit hall. The novelty 
and simplicity of the lug’s operation attracted much 
attention and favorable comment. The exhibit was in 
charge of W. Cotton and C. 8. Springer. 

The Fourche River Lumber Company’s sales repre- 
senative, the Tri-State Lumber Company, of Kansas 
City, Mo., welcomed its visitors in a much frequented 
booth; E. T. Prickett, general manager, and R. O. 
Kendall, salesman, acting as hosts. 

At the large booth of the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company, of New Orleans, La., these four alert gentle- 
men held out the glad hand: G. C. Williams, H. H. 
Hoyt, C. A. Pratt and E. D. Bowman. The booth was 
enclosed with railing supported by cypress ‘‘knees,’’ 
and these unique posts attracted much attention. While 
many visitors had heard of the peculiar growths that 
spring up near cypress trees few had seen them. Nu- 
merous chairs and a cordial welcome made the Louis- 
iana Red a favorite stopping place for visitors. 


Redwood, fir, spruce and Idaho white pine were the 
subject of frequent conversation at the booth of the 
W. I. McKee Lumber Company, of Quincy, IIl., W. I. 
McKee, president of the concern, and A. E. Cummings, 
Kansas City representative, told the many good points 
of those western woods. 


L. W. Gilbert, general manager, and T. J. Bennett, 
Ed Leech and R. G. Worster, sales representatives of 
the Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Company, of Don- 
ner, La., had many interesting facts to relate about 
‘*the wood eternal’’ at that company’s booth. At the 
same booth the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, an 
allied concern, was represented by W. L. Anderson, who 
talked cypress to many interested visitors. 


The Weed Lumber Company, of Weed, Cal., repre- 
sented by Roy A. Toombs, gave out much interesting 
information about California pine doors of its manu- 
facture. 

When it comes to silo enthusiasts, S. H. Chatten, of 
the S. H. Chatten Lumber Company, selling the ‘‘ Tung- 
Lok’’ silo, must be placed in the front rank. Mr. 
Chatten declares that wood is the best silo material 
and he is so sure of the value of the Tung-Lok that he 
has won a great many retail lumbermen to his way of 
thinking. 

A. R. Graham, representing the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Spokane, Wash., told many 
interested visitors about the Porter-Ballard plan book 
system. Mr. Graham’s interesting presentation of the 
advantages of his system together with his attractive 
model houses sent many retailers away with new ideas 
of selling methods. 

The numerous devices on exhibition at the booth of 





the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN excited the interest of 
many visitors. By means of models and descriptions 
these devices, which were devised by retailers for their 
own use, and which have been illustrated and described 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s ‘‘Retail Methods 
Contest,’’ retailers were shown how to save time and 
increase the efficiency of their yards. 


Other exhibitors who showed attractive displays 
were: 


Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
American Sash & Door Co. 
American Steel Gate Factory. 
Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co. 
Arkansas Valley Lumber Co. 
Armourdale Lumber & Supply Co. 
American Sand Co. 

Barrett Mfg. Co. 

Bonner Portland Cement Co. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
F. P. Burnap Stationery & Frinting Co. 
Butler Mfg. Co. 

Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co. 
Bunting-Stone Hardware Co. 
Builders’ Material Supply Co. 
Creason-Grayson Lumber Co. 
Chehalis Fir Door Co. 

Cc. J. Carter Lumber Co. 
Connelly Hardwood Lbr. Co. 
Central Coal & Coke Co. 
Champion Mfg. Co. 
Collier-Adams Mfg. Co. 
Carnie-Goudie Mfg. Co. 

Caddo River Lumber Co. 
Central Warehouse Lbr. Co. 

C. R. Cook Paint Co. 

Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 
Carbo Steel Post Co. 

Crescent Lumber Co. 

Columbia Steel Tank Co. 
Continental Portland Cement Co. 
Campbell Glass & Paint Co. 
Duncan Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Dodds Lumber Co. 

W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. 
Thomas S. Dennis & Co. 
Edwards Metal Structure Co. 
Ford Mfg. Co. 


— 


Fredonia Portland Cement Co. 
John A. Gauger & Co, 
Goodland Cypress Co. 
J. W. Garvey & Co, 
Humboldt Brick Mfg. Co. 
Harbison Mfg. Co. 
lola Portland Cement Co. 
Ingham Lumber Co. 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 
Kansas Cement & Material Co. 
Kansas City Silo Co. 
Kansas City Sand Co. 
Kansas City Portland Cement Works. 
T. C, Keller & Co. 
Leidigh & Havens Lumber Co. 
Mound ‘City Paint Co. 
W. H. Maze Co. 
Murphy ‘“‘In-a-Door’ Bed Co. 
Monarch Cement Co. 
McArthur Cement Products. 
Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Co. 
Noll-Welty Lumber Co. 
National Plaster Co. 
Oregon Lumber Co. 
Paine Lumber Co. (Ltd.). 
Painting Machine Co. 
Patent Vulcanite Roofing Co. 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Co. 
Riner Lumber Co. 
Rowe Mfg. Co. 
Richards & Conover Hardware Co. 
Saunders-Turner Lumber Co. 
Sabine Lumber Co. 
Sewall Paint & Glass Co. 
Star Coal Co. 
M. R. Smith Shingle Co. 
Sheridan Coal Co. 
Stewart-Peck Sand Co. 

Scott Lumber Co. 
J. P. Sprague Co. 
Tulsa Silo Co. 
The Majestic Co. 
Troy Carriage Sunshade Co. 
The Curtis Companies. 
Vacherie Cypress Co. 
Western Coal & Mining Co. 
Waggener Paint & Glass Co. 
T. Wilce Co. 
Western Sash & Door Co. 
Western States Portland Cement Co, 
Wright Bros. 


EMPIRE STATE RETAILERS MEET. 





Twenty-first Annual at Rochester — Association Shown to Be in Thriving Condition — 
Salesmen Also in Session. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

RocuEstTer, N. Y., Jan. 28.—The twenty-first annual 
meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York opened today with a good attendance. 
President Charles H. Crouch, of Rochester, spoke briefly 
at the opening of the morning session. The report of 
Secretary K. C. Evarts, of Rochester, showed the asso- 
ciation to be in exeellent condition with nearly 400 mem- 
bers. Treasurer Roscoe C. Briggs, of Oneonta, reported 
a balance on hand of $1,900. B. H. Beach, of Rome, 
reported for the legislative committee and urged all to 
obtain a copy of and study the Simpson lien law bill 
now before the assembly. E. F. Perry, of New York 
City, secretary of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, explained the workings of the New 
York workmen’s compensation law and of the mutual 
workmen’s compensation insurance company. Then fol- 
lowed a long, interesting diseussion of the compensation 
law. Committees were appointed as follows: 

Nominations—G, H. Blakeslee, Albany ; C. J. Gibson, Utica ; 
B. H. Beach, Rome. 

Resolutions—John E. Drew, Newburgh ; 
Albany: W. A. Brown, Glens Falls. 

Constitution—T. H. Bennett, Oswego; C. F. Middlebrook, 
Binghamton ; Fred S. Gould, Rochester. 

At the afternoon session stereopticon views of auto- 
mobile trucks in use by various members of the associa- 
tion were shown and also some splendid moving pictures 
of redwood operations in California, the latter by the 
courtesy of the Caspar Lumber Company and the Red- 
wood Manufacturers Company. Dr. Hugh P. Baker, 
dean of the New York State College of Forestry, gave an 
entertaining illustrated talk on the relations of the re- 
tail lumbermen to forests and forestry in New York 
State. E. A. Sterling, of Philadelphia, interestingly dis- 
cussed the war on wood substitutes. 

The annual banquet will be held tonight at the Powers 
Hotel. The speakers are Senator John B. Maulian, 
Police Justice Willis K. Gillette and Isaac Adler, all of 


E. M. Cameron, 





K. C. EVARTS, OF ROCHESTER, N. Y.; 
Secretary Retailers’ Organization. 





HUGH McLEAN, OF BUFFALO, N. Y.; H. T. TROTTER, OF BUFFALO, N. Y.; 
Trustee Salesmen’s Organization, 


Rochester, and A. J. Brady, Jr., of North Tonawanda. 
C. C. Beahan of Rochester, will preside. 

Wednesday night the lumbermen of Rochester enter- 
tained their visiting brethren with a fine smoker at the 
Powers Hotel. Music and refreshments were provided 
and a rousing program of entertainment was rendered. 
Nearly 400 attended and all agreed the Rochester lum- 
bermen were royal hosts. 


EMPIRE STATE SALESMEN MEET. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

RocHEsTER, N. Y., Jan. 28.—One hundred ‘‘live wire’’ 
salesmen constituting the Empire State Association of 
Wholesale Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen held 
their annual luncheon and meeting today. President 
A. J. Brady, jr., of North Tonawanda, made a brief,. but 
eloquent speech. Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN also spoke. One of the features 
of the annual ‘‘get-together’’ meeting was a contest 
of papers by members on ‘‘Salesmanship.’’ A paper 
prepared by Vice President William P. Tyler, who is 
now at Colorado Springs, Col., for his health, was read 
by President Brady. Other contesting papers were en- 
tered by John Soble, Rochester, and John Riley, of 
Utica. Douglas Malloch acted as judge and awarded 
to Mr. Riley the $5 prize offered. Splendid impromptu 
addresses on salesmanship were made by Hugh McLean, 
and Thomas WaJ, of Buffalo, and A. J. Brady, sr., of 
North Tonawanda. 

A business meeting followed the luncheon, and the 
following officers were elected: 

President—A. J. Brady, jr., North Tonawanda. 

Vice president—John Soble, Rochester. 

Secretary—J. H. Rumbold, North Tonawanda. 

Treasurer—C, R. Kelleran, Rochester. 

Trustees—Thomas Wall, Buffalo: Hugh Mclean, Buffalo: 
Frank Thomas, Rochester, and'H. T. Trotter, Buffalo. 

The annual was one of the most successful and enthu- 
siastie ever held by the salesmen’s organization. 










Trustee Salesmen’s Organization, 
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INDIANA ASSOCIATION HOLDS ROUSING MEETING. 


‘hirty-First Annual Brings Out Big Attendance—Organization Active and Prosperous—Advantages of Local Organi- 
zation Demonstrated—Selling Créosoted Stock to Farm Customers. 


(NDIANAPOLIS, Inp., Jan. 26.—The retailers of Indiana 
e the bulge on the Claypool Hotel. In fact, the 
el bulged all over today because of the pumbers of 

retailers and their friends who have gathered here 

the thirty-first annual convention of the Retail Lum- 

Dealers’ Association of Indiana. The green badges 
nished by E. C. Atkins & Co., are everywhere in evi- 
ce, and the eighth floor swarms with retail lumbermen 
{ sawmill and sash and door plant representatives— 
| with the energetic representatives of the substitutes. 
President C. W. Lanz, of Bedford, got the first session 
the convention to order very shortly after 11 o’clock 
s morning and read his annual address as the associa- 
n’s chief executive. He declared that, despite the 
ct he had just been elected State senator, it was not 

his reputation as an orator. He described the visit 
about seventy of the members to the South at the 
«ose of last year’s convention and told of the splendid 
rception afforded them at Memphis, Jackson, New 
(rleans, Houston, Galveston and Kansas City, and at 
tie mills at Georgetown, Bogalusa, Morgan City, Patter- 
son, Garden City, Carson City, Lake Charles and Lilly 
Junetion and of the resolutions of praise therefor that 
the party adopted on its return, 

President Lanz also described the trip of himself and 
Seeretary Harry C. Scearce, of Mooresville, to Wash- 
ington, where, with representatives from other retail 
ussociations, they were heard by the congressional com- 
inittees considering the trades relation bill, They also 
attended meetings at Chicago regarding the suits against 
the associations. This and the social, traffic, mutual in- 
surance and other features of the association the presi- 
dent pointed out as some of the benefits derived from 
the association. He urged the dealers to lend their 
competitors the helping hand. 


Secretary’s Report. 


The report of Secretary H. C. Scearce began with 
a reference to the business depression in 1914 and the 
unevenness of business conditions, and presaged a re- 
sumption of normal building ‘‘as soon as general busi- 
ness again becomes normal.’’ The report spoke. of 
the Government litigation against the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association and the Lumber Secretaries’ 
Bureau of Information and other bodies, at the hearing 
of which the association was represented by Vice- 
President Charles E. Foster. It continued as follows: 


Forest Products Federation. 


On December 17 President Lanz, C. D. Root and myself 
attended a meeting in Chicago called by J. E. Rhodes, secre- 
tary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, to 
devise plans to promote the use of wood. The result of the 
méeting was the appointment of a committee to prepare a 
program for a mass convention, which has been called for 
February 24 and 25 in Chicago, There will be reports and 
speeches on building codes, fire losses, Comparative prices of 
puilding materials, shingles and promotion. ¥ 

The call has gone out to the entire lumber trade to codp- 
erate in this movement and this association is invited to send 
delegates to the Chicago meeting. The retail lumber dealers 
are primarily interested in the sale of lumber and shingles 
and I believe generally recommend the use of wood where it is 
as well or better adapted than the so called substitutes. 

They have already shown their interest in opposing the war 
on wood and here in Indianapolis steps have been taken to 
enlighten the public upon the proper use of wood. Last 
summer a committee of retailers was appointed to investigate 
and report on the activities of the general campaign that js 
being waged against wooden shingles. The committee made a 
very interesting report and contained some recommendations 
well worth the consideration of the Forest Products Federa- 
ticn. It was published in full in the Bulletin. The question 
will be fully discussed during the convention and I have no 
doubt appropriate action, will be-taken. 


The Bulletin. 


It is the purpose of the secretary to make the Bulletin of 
such value that it will be carefully read by every member. 
That the effort is at least partly sucéessful is shown by the 
numerous letters and inqyiries received ‘about the traffic 
department, legal questions, wanted to buy and sell notices ete. 


Traffic Department. 


The traffic department is making good and the work of 
Mr. E. E. Tomlinson during the last year amply justifies the 
action of the board of directors in retaining his services as 
traffic manager for the association. Those who have made 
use of these services either for car tracing or collection of 
claims are outspoken in praise of the effective services re- 
ceived. There is not a member in the association who can not, 
at some time or times during the year, use the services of 
this department to such an advantage that he will be reim- 
hursed for the full amount of dues paid. This may seem to 
be a broad statement to make, but after a practical test of it 
I am fully convinced the claim is not an extravagant one. 

Mr. Tomlinson has headquarters in room 844 and wants the 
lumbermen to call and ask as many questions about transpor- 
tation problems as they wish. He will also have something 
to say to the convention on how to make the department pay. 


Legal Department. 

The legal department is still at the service of the members. 
A number have made use of it during the year and no doubt 
in a good many cases saved * fee and obtained the information 
and advice needed. 


Association Activities. 

The activities of the association are growing each year. We 
are not only promoting the specific interests*of the retail 
lumber business but we are coming to realize that those things 
which make-for the betterment of the towns and communities 
of our State make for the welfare and: prosperity of the lum- 
bermen, as well as for our fellow merchants. 

Codperation between the many business organizations for 
the general good is a realization that was unthought of a 
few years ago, It is now an accepted fact by the most success- 
ful men in all lines that it is only through organization and 
codperation that progress can be made, 

Our own association, was never stronger in effectiveness nor 
more efficiett in its.services for the members than now. We 
have had at one time a little larger mgmhership, but another 
year wiJl probably see the high water mirk reached, if not 
passed, he year oy was not a favorable one for building 
up the association in point of membership, yet a slight gain 
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Conclusion. 
The officers and directors have been zealous in their efforts 


to promote the best interest of the association and it has been - 


a pleasure to have been associated with them. 

President Lanz and Vice President Foster have both been 
generouseWwith their time and services, and I thank them and 
the entire board for their assistance. 

This promises to be one of the largest and most profitable 
conventions in the thirty-one years of the life of the associa- 
tion and J thank all of you who have made it possible, May you 
have a full measure of happiness and prosperity during the 
year 1915. 

Finances. 


Treasurer George L. Maas, of Indianapolis, presented 
his report, showing a balance a year ago of $590.55, mak- 
ing, with the receipts, a total of $3,699.81. The year’s 
disbursements were $3,569.30, the balance being $190.51, 
or $200.51, including $10 just received. 


Mutual Insurance. 

F. B. Fowler, of Indianapolis, secretary and manager 
of the Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, read his report. 

Secretary Fowler’s report gave details of the ex- 
pansion of the Mutual association’s business since its 





CHARLES E. FOSTER, VALPARAISO; 
New President. 


organization in 1897 and stated that ‘‘because of a 
larger number of risks we are enabled to safely in- 
crease the amounts which we could carry on any risk, 
which in turn helps to increase our valuable business. ’’ 
Continuing the report said: 

“A factor which has eontributed to our strength and useful- 
ness is our close association with other mutual lumber insuring 
companies. This has enabled us to greatly increase our busi- 
ness at a less cost by exchange of surplus insurance, and as a 
result we can not only write larger amounts in our own com- 
pany but also offer the same amount to each of the associated 
lumber mutuals. The extension of the business over a large 
territory has helped to make a more stable loss ratio, as 
special conditions which might affect losses in a particular 
territory would not be likely to extend over a large territory. 

The ratio of expense in mutual companies to premium 
receipts was found to be only.a little more than that 
of: the average stock company, and ‘‘nearly one-third 
of this expense is taken eare of by the income from 
the invested assets’’; a reduction effected in the face 
of a considerable reduction of the basis rates and in 
spite of a greater outlay for running expenses. 

The Mutual association wrote in 1914 more than 
$400,000 in premiums and last year had $500,000 in 
cash assets and nearly $290,000 in net cash surplus 
after charging itself with a*reinsurance reserve. It 
had paid to policy holders for losses nearly $1,000,000 
and in dividends nearly $700,000. At the same time it 
had an accumulated surplus greater in proportion to 
the amount at risk than that of the largest stock 
companies. 

The Mutual association is licensed to transact busi- 
ness in twenty-seven States and, while in Indiana it 
has showed a steady inerease in volume, more than 85 
percent of its business comes from outside the State. 
Last year was credited as being one of the best the 
association has ever had and showed a net gain over 
1913 premium income of nearly $50,000, ‘‘and after 
paying all losses and expenses and a dividend of 40 
percent to. stockholders we added more than $50,000 
to our surplus. Our premium receipts for the year 





were over $400,000, and we closed the year with neariy 
$20,000,000 at risk.’’? Continuing the report said: 
It is difficult to estimate very closely the saving made to 





lumbermen by the operation of our company. Since our organ- 
ization the basis rates on lumber have been reduced an average 
of at least 30 percent, so that those who carry no insurance 


with us have made a large saving in premiums, and those who 
have been our policyholders have made a large saving in the 
insurance which we did not carry forthem. While it is simply 
an estimate, we believe that lumbermen in this State have 
saved a million dollars in premiums because of our organiza 
tion. 

Mr. Fowler made comparisons of the operations of 
eastern and other stock fire insurance companies with 
those of his own organizations, showing a heavy saving 
in behalf of the policy holders in the latter associa- 
tion, and concluded with the following: 

With the continued loyal support of our policy holders and 
with the same careful and conservative management there is 
reason to expect that our success in the future will! be greater 
than in the past, and to this end we ask the codperation of 


you all, F 
Committee Appointments. 


The convention adjourned for luncheon after the ap- 
pointment of the following committees by President 
Lanz: 

Audit—Charles E. Judson, Indianapolis; William Hess, 
Indianapolis; C. M. Robinson, Indianapolis. 

Resolutions—J. E. McCoy, Cloverdale; R. C. Mattox, Au- 
rora; O. D. Haskett, Indianapolis. . ° 

Nominations—Elmer D. Lubring, Evansville; E. E. Dubbs, 
Indiana Harbor; C. D. Pierson, Lewis; Claude. Meyers, Jef- 


fersonville. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The association and its benefits were the theme of the 
Tuesday afternoon session of the convention and it was 
ably handled by several speakers. W. V. Jennings, of 
Farmersburg, discussed ‘‘ What Local Associations Are 
Worth.’’ He described. the Black Diamond Lumber 
nub, which gets its name from its location among the 
coal fields. It has been organized two and a half years 
and embraces the counties of Davies, Clay, Knox, Greene, 
Vigo and Sullivan. The club meets about every sixty 
days and its motto is ‘‘We know and respect our com- 
petitor.’? Organized efforts among the lumbermen of 
these counties have produced greater efficiency, and Mr. 
Jennings believed other lumbermen in other communities 
should form such elubs. Not only the members but the 
yard employes and their families attend many of the 
club’s outings and the yards are closed for the day. 
Members of the club say it is worth 50 cents to shake a 
competitor by the hand, but he says it is worth a dollar. 
A. W. Greeley, of Muncie, also discussed the subject, and 
said the idea should be widely adopted. 

C. D. Root, of Crown Point, presented a splendid paper 
entitled ‘‘What Is the Association Worth?’’ Mr. Root 
declared that by mingling with others we get not only 
information but we get closer to our own business. As 
an example he described the work of the traffic bureau 
and its value as a money-saver, not only as a money- 
saver, but as a trouble saver and trade saver. The 
speaker also told what the lien law had done for the 
dealers in protecting them—a law directly traceable to 
the efforts of the officers of the association. The organi- 
zation is constantly doing things as an association that 
could not be accomplished by an individual. He de- 
cleared the association is not an expense but a high-class, 
gilt-edge investment. The speaker also made a strong 
point of the Indiana Mutual Insurance Company and told 
how it had saved every insured member many hundreds 
of dollars in premiums—yet the company would never 
have been: formed had it not been for the association. 
“*T sincerely believe,’’ said Mr. Root, ‘‘that if every. 
retail lumber yard in this State were a paid-up-in-fuil 
member of our association we could give to each member 
a bigger percentage of profit than ever before in hi 
life had he made on any investment.’’ 


Trade Influence of Credsoted Lumber 


Secretary Scearce read a letter of regret from W. H. 
Sullivan, vice president and manager of the Great 
Southern Lumber Company, Bogalusa, La., who had 
hoped to be present. In the course of his letter Mr. 
Sullivan raised an interesting question when he said: 


The message I ‘wanted tu bring to you is this: I believe 
that all lumber manufacturers and dealers ought to start a 
campaign to interest the retail lumber dealers in the sale of 
creosoted lumber. There are a great many purposes for 
which lumber is used in the farming districts which require 
treated material. If ordinary untreated lumber is sold to 
them our farmer friends get a bad impression of lumber and 
then commence to use conercte. 

The idea I had in mind and wish to present to you is that 
retail dealers ought to carry a few barn sills, some fence 
posts and some planks with which to make drains and 
bridges around a farm, and perhaps a few joists for the 
lower floors of barns, which have been treated’ with creosote 
oil, and I think some shiplap material for barn floors should 
be handled, instead of having farmers build their barn floors 
all out of concrete. This creosoted lumber would last almost 
= long as concrete and the original cost would be very much 
ess. 

Now,- there are quite a number of lumber manufacturers 
who are in a position to furnish creosoted material and have 
creosote plants close to their operations: for instance, the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, some of the Kirby mills, 
Buchanan mills and some other large concerns as well as 
ourselves, so there would be no difficulty in getting com- 
petitive figures on creosoted material. 


This precipitated an interesting discussion. ~ Mr. Gree- 
ley wondered if any of the white cedar post people creo- 
sote their product, and, if not, why not. J. Crow Taylor, 
of Lowisville, Ky., secretary of the Kentucky Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, said the retailer ought to 
do it himself if he could not get the creosoted product 
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otherwise. Such creosoting as is being done at the 
mills is of yellow pine. Secretary Scearce thought it 
might be practicable if he could get the creosote at a 
proper figure. W. F. Johnson,.of Indianapolis, pointed 
out that the creosoting to be a success would have to be 
done under pressure. Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, Mo., 
was called on for his opinion and said that the dealer 
could sell creosoted products but, like everything else, 
it would require salesmanship. Immersion will preserve 
the wood only two or three years longer than its natural 
life but impregnation would preserve it much longer 
and be well worth the $12 to $14 a thousand expense. 


Interesting Growth in Wood. 


Mr. Seidel discussed the field of the association and 
said those present should take home with them what 
they learn and apply it to actual use. They should 
wake up and ward off the inroads of substitutes. Lum- 
ber dealers in the past had no trouble selling lumber but 
now they must show the people and not let the substi 
tutes get ahead of them. 

Referring to the recent holidays, Mr. Seidel asked how 
many, instead of giving a steel building toy, had given 
a scroll saw by which the child could work something out 
of wood? Is the sign on your lumber wagon a tin or 
a wooden sign? Do you use wood matches, or matches 
of parafine? The speaker emphasized the importance of 
getting the youths interested in lumber and wood prod- 
ucts. The only thing you have to give your boy when 
he grows up is your business, he said, and you should 
inspire him to fit into that business. The speaker 
referred to the cleverness of the substitutes in securing 
ordinances that favor their products; how they had 
even helped themselves to get rid of low grade material 
in that manner. Mr. Seidel referred to the Forest 
Products Federation and said any money paid out for 

° 
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H. C. SCEARCE, OF MOORESVILLE, IND.; 
Secretary. 


trip. The association will have no excursion this year. 

E. E. Tomlinson, of Chicago, Ill, in charge of traffic 
matters for the association, addressed the convention on 
‘*How to Make the Traffic Department Pay.’’ He de- 
elared that the department must have the codperation 
of the members in order to make it profitable to them 





of lading to the traffic department so the department wi 
know that the shipment started right. He also showe 
the importance of the shipper furnishing a through roui 
ing where it is possible, and told how railroads trad 
unrouted -business, sometimes to the detriment of th: 
consignee, causing him unnecessary delay and extra ey 
pense. Mr. Tomlinson also discussed claim for loss an 
damage and the checking of expense bills. In one of th 
latter cases one member had saved enough during th 
last nine months to pay his association dues for fiy 
years He explained that the services of the traffic d 
partment are free to all members of the Indiana ass: 
ciation. 

Judge L. B, Eubank, of Indianapolis, former leg: 
advisor of the association, suggested the usefulness o 
the legal department, which had acted promptly in th 
matter of a lien law and gave ready advice on leg: 
questions that confront the members individually. — 

The closing address of the Wednesday morning sessio 
was made by Adolph Pfund, of Milwaukee, Wis., sec: 
tary of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associ: 
tion, who discussed ‘‘The Country Retail Lumberma 
and the Forest Products Federation.’’ 

{[Mr. Pfund’s address in full will be found on pages 32 an 
33 of this issue.—EDITOR.] 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 27.—The closing session 0! 
the 1915 meeting of the Indiana retailers was far fron 
being a mere get-away. Some of the big set pieces ha: 
been saved for this occasion and the afternoon was we! 
occupied with important addresses. On opening, th: 
resolutions committee reported through J. E. MeCoy, oi 
Cloverdale, and resolutions were passed endorsing th: 
Forest Products Federation; favoring a reasonable gar 
nishment law in Indiana; opposing the proposed abolish- 
ment of the stop-over privilege on lumber and allied com 
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its purposes would not be a donation but an actual 
overhead expense—a part of their lumbermen’s advertis- 
ing. 

5. L. Lane, -of Chicago, vice president of the Central 
Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, dis- 
eussed ‘‘Traveling Men and the Retailers.’’ 

The Ballard house plan books were called to the at- 
tention of the members and R. C. Mattox, of Aurora, said 
he had found it had assisted him materially in his sales. 

Secretary Scearce read a telegram from L. W. Smith, 
of Ionia, Mich., secretary of the Michigan Retail Dum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, expressing regret at being 
unable to be present and inviting all to attend the Mich- 
igan meeting at Mt. Clemens next Tuesday and Wednes- 
day. . 

This concluded the Tuesday afternoon session. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 27.—The second day of the 
Indiana retailers’ convention dawned bright and fair, 
with the late arrivals running the total attendance close 
up to the thousand mark. The morning session opened 
with music of a brunette quality, and then the auditing 
committee reported that all was well with the books. On 
recommendation of the nominating committee the follow- 
ing officers were unanimously elected: 

President—Charles E. Foster, Valparaiso. 

Vice president—W. V. Jennings, Farmersburg. 

Directors—Charles W. Lanz, Bedford; George L. Maas, 
Indianapolis; E. E. Dubbs, Indiana Harbor; J. E. MeCoy, 
Cloverdale. 

Eastman, Gardiner & Co., the Wausau Southern Lum- 
ber Company, the Gilchrist-Fordney Company and the 
Marathon Lumber Company, of.Laurel, Miss., invited the 
Indiana retailers to visit Laurel if they made a southern 


and that a traffic bureau costing $12,000 a year to oper- 
ate is at their service. He described the tracing of cars 
and illustrated with actual incidents. He showed why 
the shipper should be requested to send a copy of the bill 
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GRAPHIC SHOWING OF LOSSES IN INDIANA’S RURAL 
POPULATION. [SEH DETAILS IN NEXT COLUMN.) 


modities (a hearing on which subject will be held at 
the LaSalle hotel in Chicago March 23); advocating a 
modern mutual insurance law in Indiana (the present 
law was enacted in 1852); thanking the retiring officers 
for services during the year; thanking the Indianapolis 
retailers, the wholesalers and their representatives and 
the entertainment committee (especially M. 8. Huey) 
for their efforts in making this meeting a success, and 
regretting the death recently of W. C. Raymond, of 
Marion. 
A. W. McKeand, of Indianapolis, organizer of the 
‘Indiana Retail Merchants’ Association, delivered a 
straight-from-the-shoulder address on ‘‘ Trade at Home.’’ 
He said there had been a great deal of trade-at-home 
talk, but what is worth doing is worth doing well, and 
it is time the retail lumbermen and other retail merchants 
got down to cases. He declared the whole remedy for 
mail order buying was advertising and publicity backed 
up by salesmanship. 

To show conditions in their own State Mr. McKeand 
exhibited a map of Indiana which he declared gave the 
State a black eye. The counties marked in black were 
those which lost population during the ten years previ- 
ous to the last decade, those with vertical stripes held 
their own (that is, gained less than 500), those with 
horizontal lines gained between 500 and 5,000, and those 
all white gained over 5,000. The ten white counties 
gained 27,000 more in population during that decade 
than all the other counties of the State together—and 
these are counties where the large cities are, showing that 
the drift is toward the centers of population. i 

The speaker then discussed realty values, “arid what 
make realty values. It is not merely the improvements 
the owner puts on a lot. ‘‘Its value,’’ he said, ‘‘is 
measured in the footsteps in the sidewalk in front of 
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’» The farmer increases the value of his farm by 
‘ensive farming and the best cultivation; he can make 

produce more per acre, but the farmer doesn’t make 

- market. The great thing about money spent at 
me is that the gross profits remain in the home town. 

ir. Keand described a’survey of 108 American towns 

1,000 to 100,000 population he had helped make, and it 

| been found that every year every man, woman and 

id sends away $25 that could just as well have been 

nt at home. That isn’t much, but in the average 

inty of 30,000 population it is $750,000. He told 
at had happened in Iowa, an agricultural State, which 
ually lost population and in which in one year forty- 

railroad stations had been discontinued. There was 

doubt about what buying away from home had done 
that State and no doubt about what happened to real 
ate values and farm values in the vicinity of those 
sed stations. 
(he speaker described the excellent campaign that 
| been waged in Knoxville, Tenn., and how it had 
vuught results. Window cards, telephone hangers, and 
yspaper advertising and publicity was used, and the 
ple of Knoxville sat up and very soon began to do 
ne thinking. Mr. MecKeand exhibited a street car 
card that was used during the campaign. 

I'he speaker said the secret of the whole thing was 
custant repetition, making the people realize that the 

ysperity of the community was as much dependent on 
ie prosperity of the retail business as upon the pros- 

rity of the factories and the farms. 

Mr. MeKeand advocated many ideas and methods like 
hose that have been presented in the AMERICAN LuM- 
£kMAN in its Community Development department and 
s retail advertising service to its subscribers. 

Frank Stockdale, of Chicago, of System, delivered an 
ulightening address on ‘‘Keeping Up With the Rising 
‘ost.’? He read a list of questions that he had sent 
out to 100 retail lumbermen, as follows: 

1. How do the expenses of running your business today 
compare with ten years ago? 

2. a is the effect of the change on. your business 
tas 8 you sell goods at a fixed percentage of profit figured 
on the cost? Or on the selling price? 

4, , What is the influence of competition in fixing your 
Pre. Glave you reason to believe that guesswork is responsi 
ble for much of your price competition? 

6. What items of expense are increasing most rapidly? 

7. What ways have you found to hold them down? 

8. How often do you turn your capital in a year? 

9. What are the profits on finish as compared with floor- 
ing? And on coal or brick or cement as compared with ceil- 
ing or siding? 

10. What do you consider the lumber and building supply 
dealers’ one biggest problem? 

Of the 100 retail lumbermen to whom these questions 
were sent about thirty replied, giving various answers 
to the different questions. Mr. Stockdale discussed mest 
of these questions in detail and used a blackboard on 
which to make examples and illustrations. This talk 
was one of the most helpful of the meeting. 

Following the address of Mr. Stockdale the new presi- 
dent, Charles E. Foster, was introduced, and after mak- 
ing a few brief remarks declared the convention ad- 
journed. 
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THE BANQUET. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 27—Unique in its features 
and delightful in its program was the annual banquet 
of the Indiana retailers in the Henry IV room of the 
Claypool Hotel last night. Altogether 564 tickets were 
issued for the event and very few of the holders stayed 
away. If any did, he missed a gastronomical, ora- 
torical, musical and various other kinds of treat. Inter- 
spersed with songs by a singer who sent nervous chills 
up and down the spines of impressionable bachelors (and 
the wives of impressionable husbands) the dinner was a 
highly enjoyable affair. Jack Brantley was master of 
ceremonies and got off a lot of original stunts that had 
the audience convulsed much of the time. In the course 
of the dinner C. D. Meeker, of Monticello, who was an 
innocent part of the plot, arose and made an eloquent 
presentation speech in the general direction of President 
Charles W. Lanz, of Bedford. When the waiter who 
bore in the magnificent punch bowl approached to within 
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about ten feet of President Lanz he stubbed his toe and 
the punch bowl hit the concrete with a noise like a siege 
gun and was smashed into a thousand pieces. After 
President Lanz and Mr. Meeker had been brought back 
to consciousness it was found that the punch bowl was 
‘‘phony’’ and was bought at a ten cent store. The 
only speech of the evening was made by Douglas Mal- 
loch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. During 
the evening the Alhambra quintet splendidly entertained 


the audience. 
ENTERTAINMENT. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 27—While the banquet was 
the big entertainment feature of the convention, special 
effort was made to make the two days enjoyable to the 
ladies present. Tuesday afternoon there was a recep- 
tion and musicale for them in the parlors of the Clay- 
pool by the lumbermen of Indianapolis and the Black 
Diamond Lumbermen’s Club. The reception committee 
included Mrs. A. P. Conklin, Mrs. Jack E. Brantley, 
Mrs. O. L. Huey, Mrs. 8. P. Skeen, Mrs. H. C. Searce, 
Mrs. C. D. Pierson and Mrs. Lee Jones. 


RECRUITING FOR HOO-HOO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 26—A Hoo-Hoo concatena- 
tion was held in the Palm room of the Claypool Hotel 


today at which the following kittens were enthusiastically 


hurled into the center of the onion bed: 


Owen Clement, Paul W. Bowman, Roy E. Pearson, Charles 
R. Quick, Burton P. Kingsbury, Carlos E. Harrison, Indian- 
apolis ; Charles W. Moores, New Orleans, La. 


The following were the officers of the concatenation: 


Snark—J. H. Bradley, Bogalusa, La. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—E. E. Dubbs, Indiana Harbor, Ind. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—Alexander Hamilton, Indianapolis. 
Scrivenoter—W. F. Johnson, Indianapolis. 
Gurdon—R. S. Foster, Indianapolis. 
Jabberwock—W. H. Bultman, Natalbany, La. 
Arcanoper—John Suelzer, jr., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Custocatian—Arthur Eldredge, Indianapolis. 
Bojum—Lee Jones, Greensburg, Ind. 


ROTARIANS HONOR LUMBERMEN. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan.» 26.—In honor of the pres- 
ence of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indi- 
ana in Indianapolis today the Indianapolis Rotary Club 
made ‘‘lumbermen’s day,’’ and many of the visiting 
wholesale representatives and retailers were present as 
guests of members. William F. Johnson, of Indianap- 
olis, was the principal speaker and urged upon the laity 
the wisdom of doing business when building only with 
reputable lumbermen, contractors and architects. Doug- 
las Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
also spoke. The luncheon was held in the Chateau room 
of the Claypool Hotel, which was packed to the doors 
by Rotarians representing Indianapolis’ varied lines of 
trade. 





PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL. 





County Representatives Authorized to Help Boost Membership — Action Urged 
Against Unfair Building Codes—Elaborate Banquet Enjoyed. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 28.—The twenty-third an- 
nual convention of the Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Asso- 
ciation, which opened here yesterday with an attendance 
of about 100, closed today with nearly 300 present. 

President J. J. Milleisen, of Mechanicsburg, opened 
the convention with a strong taik on the practical bene- 
fits of association membership and an urgent plea for 
more members, to make for greater efficiency. He urged 
the members to give their personal and united efforts 
to the proposed campaign in the war on substitutes, 
stating that this is a matter of vital interest. Beau- 
tiful tributes were paid by the president to recently 
deceased members. 

The report of Treasurer T. J. Snowdon, of Scranton, 
showed a decrease in funds, owing to an increase in 
the number of delinquents. 

Secretary J. Frederick Martin, of Philadelphia, wanted 

the matter of membership taken up seriously and sug- 
gested the appointment of an official representative from 
among the members of each county. He suggested that 
instead of telling a man what advantage the associa- 
tion will be to him, tell him what we expect him to do 
for the association and for the trade. 

He condemned the practice of some dealers of buying 
from known poachers on a cut price bait. He thought 
the retailer and the legitimate wholesaler should com- 
bine their efforts against the poacher and catalogue 
house. 

Following the suggestion of the secretary, a motion 
prevailed that county representatives be authorized. 

The meeting was then opened to all and was ad- 
dressed by E. A. Sterling, who told the gathering about 
the. Forest Products Federation, giving a clear outline 
of its proposed work and asking the support of the 
Pennsylvania dealers in this movement. He urged 
that a strong representation from this association attend 
the Forest Products Federation meeting in Chicago, 
February 24 and 25. 

N. B. Cooper spoke on unfair competition, urging the 
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application of new methods and the study of the tactics 
and character of competitors as a remedy. 

S. Ashton Souder, for the wholesalers, and Fred 
S. Pyfer, for the retailers, discussed the inspection 
of Virginia sap pine, declaring the present rule inade- 
quate and that the North Carolina rules can not apply. 

Harry G. Parker, a wholesaler, read a paper on 
‘‘The Duty and Attitude of the Wholesale Lumber 
Salesman to the Retailer,’’ which was so strong and 
presented the subject so fairly that no answer was 
attempted. He condemned the retailer who buys from 
unethical dealers and does not protect himself. 

Owen M. Bruner gave a lot of data and showed 
stereopticon slides and moving pictures in a talk on 
how the Panama Canal will affect the local lumber 
business. 


SECOND DAY’S SESSION. 


Members were late in assembling for the Thursday 
morning session and the program had to be hurried. 
In its report the railroad and transportation committee 
complained of the action of certain railroads that in 
the discussion that followed was shown to be at the 
direction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. On 
motion the secretary was instructed to communicate with 
the commission on this matter. 

The committee on the enlargement of the organiza- 
tion considered the present method inadequate and 
proposed the employment of a solicitor to work with 
the county representatives. 

The legislative committee urged action by the associa- 
tion against unfair building codes and in favor of a 
fair workmen’s compensation law and opposed the aboli- 
tion of the State police. 

E. A. Holmes spoke interestingly and instructively on 
the question of motor trucks, raising a discussion that 
had to be stopped for lack of time. 

Ira Williams, deputy forestry commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania, discussed the question of forestry and thor- 
oughly covered his subject, showing the bonds that 
exist between foresters and lumbermen and picturing 
forestry appropriations as dividend paying investments 
of State funds, 

8. C. Creasy, of Bloomsburg, and T. J. Snowdon, of 
Scranton, were reélected as directors of the association; 
and E. K. Moyer, of Perkasie, succeeded J.. Watson 
Craft, of Ambler, on the board. 

More than twenty-five lumbermen assembled at the 
dinner in the evening which was made a most enjoyable 
occasion. A letter was read from Hon. J. Hampton 
Moore, stating that neither he nor Hon. James W. 
Fordney could leave Washington to be present on this 
occasion, much to their regret. Addresses were made 
by E. J. Cattell, of Philadelphia, statistician; Wilfred 
H. Schoff, secretary of the Atlantic Deeper Waterway 
Association, and by President Milleisen. 

At a meeting of the new board of directors the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year were elected: 


President—Theodore A. Mehl, of Rosemont. 
Vice president—William S. Goff, of Wilkesbarre. 
Treasurer—T. J. Snowdon, of Scranton. 
Secretary—J. Frederick Martin, of Philadelphia. 


PABA" 


THE forestry and agricultural department of the Lou 
isiana State University has announced the operation of 
a forest nursery in which forest seeds and seedlings are 
planted and cultivated. This is in connection with the 
teaching of forestry at the university. The primary 
objects are to teach students the principles of seed gath- 
ering, storing, planting, germination, etc. Incidentally, 
the students become acquainted with native trees, their 
commercial uses and values, and generally study forestry 
matters. 
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LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO ANNUAL. 


A Snappy Convention That Accomplished Much in Short Time — Value of Live Committee Work Demonstrated 


New Home of the Organization Nearly Ready—The New Officers—Dinner and a Frolic. 


The dinner began at 7:45. Two hours later the last 
straggler was on his way to the cloak room for his 
hat and cloak, and in that time an annual feast and 
the proceedings .of an annual meeting had been 
disposed of—a lesson to unduly deliberate asso- 
ciations. The occasion was the annual meeting and 
dinner of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, held 
in the main dining room of the Hamilton Club, this city, 
on Monday evening of this week. From start to finish 
there was not an idle moment. A capable quartet 
started the ball rolling before many of the diners were 
fairly seated, and it kept up its contributions, with 
choruses from the entire membership present, until the 
conclusion of the evening. The songs were an exploita- 
tion of neutrality, ranging from the ‘‘Star Spangled 
Banner,’’ sung with the tribute of all standing, through 
‘*Die Wacht Am Rhein,’’ ‘‘Dixie Land,’’ ‘‘It’s a 
Long, Long Way to Tipperary,’’ and ‘‘rag’’ and senti- 
mental numbers that presented more or less harmonious 
noise. Probably 300, members and guests, were in at- 
tendanee. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


At the conclusion of a feast that did credit to the 
taste and generosity of the association, President L. W. 
Crow delivered his annual address, as follows: 


When I was elected president of your association, a 
year ago, I had large ideas as to what I could and would 
do for its. betterment and enlargement. Now that the 
year is at its close I check back on myself and see what 
has been done in the fulfillment of these ideas, and 
must confess that I have not accomplished as much as 
I would have liked to do for the association. This asso- 
ciation—yours and mine—is and should be a power for 
good for every one of its members and I had hoped to 
bring you all in closer touch with each other. The best 
laid plans, however, oft go astray. 

The brick strike in the spring, lasting nearly three 
months, paralyzed business during its continuance, and 
no sooner was the strike settled than the European war 
was thrust upon us. The result was that the individuals 
making up the membership of our divisions were so tied 
up in their operations that association work in some of 
our divisions has been at a standstill. I sincerely hope 
that during the coming year they will be able to accom- 
plish a good deal more than they did in the year gone by. 

Our committees have faithfully performed whatever 
work has heen assigned to them. In this connection I 
desire to thank Mr. George J. Pope and his committee 
for the work they have done, making possible the new 
Lumber Exchange Building, our new quarters into which 
we will move about the first of April. [Applause.] It is 
with a feeling of pride that I speak of it as the finest 
meeting place of any association in the country. We 
will, as vou know, take over the cafe and club features 
of the Lumbermen’s Club, in addition to our regular 
working quarters, and I hope that those of our members 
whom we see only occasionally at meetings like this will 
feel it not only their duty hut their privilege as well to 
drop in often and get acquainted. 

I feel that I would neglect mv duty if I did not mention 
our old friend John Claney, who has been a very faithful 
member, devoting this year a large percentage of his 
time, day and night, on the fire limits extension com- 
mittee. Those who have not been associated with him 
can not begin to know the amount of work he has ac- 
complished. 

I mention these two gentlemen as their work has been 
before us possibly more than some of the work of other 
committees, but each and every committee that I have 
come in contact with has done its work most excellently. 

I should like to impress upon all of you who have not 
been identified with the association work that others 
have been working hard for your interests as well as 
their own. I shall not go into details as to what we have 
accomplished in the past year, as the reports of the 
secretary and chairmen of the different committees and 
divisions will follow. 

I have enjoyed more than I can tell you in words the 
work I have been called upon to do and have taken 
great pleasure in meeting so many of you in the differ- 
ent committee work. I do not believe that in any organ- 
ization you can meet a more faithful lot of men than 
those engaged in the lumber business in Chicago, [Ap- 
plause.] I have some friends here from down State, but 
I do not think they will take any exception to our re- 
marks. 

I wish to thank the directors. who have been particu- 
larly prompt and regular in attending all meetings when 
called. and I also wish to thank our genial secretary, Mr. 
E. E. Hooper. for his hearty support and earnest work 
during the past year. 

To my successor whom the new directors will elect in 
a few davs I speak your hearty codperation and support. 
{Applause.] 

The Secretary’s Report. 

Secretary E. E. Hooper followed with his annual re- 

port, as follows: 


I have the honor te submit herewith my annual report for 
the past year, it being the forty-sixth anniversary of this 
association. 

The total receipts of lumber etc. at Chicago during the vear 
1914 aggregated, according to the hest data obtainable, 2,219,- 
698.000 feet of lumber, 498,159.060 shingles by rail and lake, 
and by lake 416.000 lath and 156,157 railroad ties. Of the 
figures given 155,.187.(00 feet of lumber and timber were 
reported from the United States Custom House as lake re- 
ceints, leaving 2,064,511,000 feet of lumber and 498,159 
shingles to represent receipts bv rail. The total volume of 
receipts shows a decrease in lumber of 548,578 feet for the 
year 1914 and in shingles 10,637. 

” Following is an analysis of the disposition of lumber and 
shingles at Chicago for 1914 and 1913 for comparison. 


LUMBER. 
1914. 1913. 
Inventory at beginnirg of year.. 282,754.053 283,811,160 
teceipts during year.........'.. 2.219,698,000 2,804,276,000 


ee ee ey ee 2,502,432.053 3,088.037,160 
Inventory at close of year...... 287,021,723 282,734,053 








Total consumption.........2.215.410.330  2,805,203.107 









are eer 1,020.576.000 954,821,000 
City consumption.............. 1,194,834,330 1,850,482,107 
Total consumption......... 2.215.410.2320 2,805,303,107 
Decrease in consumption........ ERD) Wonis wide one 
Shipments show an increase of.. BOD < 3500 weep os 
City consumption shows a de- 
CTOENSE OF<.5 2. c sec cisccecceves YF sy re ere 








SHINGLES. 
Inventory at beginning of year.. 55,045,250 60,684,500 
Receipts during year........... 497,059,000 507,796,000 
Sales and shipments............ 495,471,250 513,435,250 
Stocks on hand at close of year.. 56,632,750 55,045,250 


About 7V percent of this large volume of receipts is esti- 
— to represent yellow pine, hardwoods and Pacific coast 
umber. 

This year has been one of considerable discouragement, as 
the city sales show a decrease of about 36 percent under last 
year’s, attributable to the following reasons: 

First, the brick strike largely curtailed our sales for about 
five months at the beginning of the year ; second, the European 
war changed financial conditions as to building loans, in- 
creased interest rates ete. ; third, the agitation of the extension 
of the fire limits has retarded building by the poorer classes, 
who will be unable to comply with such unjust legislation, 
enforcing construction with higher priced building material. 


Membership. 
Enrollment January 1, 1914................. Obese se wiam 194 
Resigned ....... rr Tee ee eee ToT eT eee 
MOREE ona va wane pee eseee sen ee ss coe sc AOE ee Pry ss b.. 
Oe ee eee ey eee ere wioioewibeen se) ae 
Enrollment January 25, 1915..........000% eth inilawie = rey i 


We lost by death during the year the following members: 

John Bader, of John Bader Lumber Company. 

A. J. Shutts, of Messinger Hardwood Lumber Company, 

James G. C. Brooks, of Oconto Company and Bay De Noquet 
Company. 

W. P. Bowring, of C. H. Worcester & Co. 

George Thamer, of Empire Lumber Company. 

The board of directors has held eleven meetings during the 
year, always well attended. The association has held four 
general meetings and an outing at Ravinia Park, besides 
participating in the Forest Products Exposition. 

Your attention is directed to the publication of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of January 16, containing a comparative table of 
Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber and shingles for a 
series of years. This table is very complete and of great 
interest. If any of the members have not a copy would be 
glad to furnish same. 

I desire to thank the lumber press for the many courtesies 
extended the association and to acknowledge the kindness and 





iL. W. CROW ; 
President. 
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inspection reports were issued, an increase of 118 oy 
the preceding year. Continuing the report said: 

Our inspection has not been questioned and we ha 
not been asked at any time for a reinspection. The ave 
age cost of inspection for the year was less than $5 { 
each certificate issued and it is our duty to see that 
all times the cost is kept at the minimum; otherwis 
our shippers may have cause for complaint. 

Some of our members have cars inspected as unload 
and this adds to the cost. If the inspector has mer 
to handle the rejected portion of a shipment a gre 
saving of time can be made. 

We recommend that.all requests for inspection be ma: 
in writing, accompanied by a copy of the invoice (wit! 
out prices), and a statement as to the amount of lumb 
to be inspected. 

We have handled inspections in this territory for t} 
St. Louis Lumber Exchange and the Pacific Coast ass: 
ciation and have also inspected northern shipments und: 
9 rules of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associ: 
ion, 

It is now possible fer out of town concerns to join o1 
association as nonresident members and it is a questio 
for the new committee to take up as to whether or no 
in the future, our department shall be open to concer 
who are not members of the Lumbermen’s Agsociation 


Chicago. 
Welcoming the Guests. 


President Crow, in connection with the report th: 
secretary had made relative to membership, said: 

I think it is up to the president to welcome the out of tow 
members who have lately joined our gssociation. We have 
goodly number who have sent in their membership fees feeling 
that they are going to get a good deal of good out of belonging 
to our organization here, and we welcome them very heartil, 
and hope some of them are here tonight. I know our mem 
bership committee has been working very bard and I trust 
this class of members will grow in numbers. We are very glad 
to welcome such as are here this evening. 


For the Pine Yards. 


Chairman Edward L. Thornton made a report for 
Division A of the association, one intent of his report 





GEORGE J. POPE; 
Treasurer. 


OFFICERS OF THE LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO. 


consideration accorded me by the officers and members during 
my term of office. 

Secretary Hooper read his annual financial report, 
which was supplemented later by his reading of the 
treasurer’s report, giving details-of receipts and ex- 
penditures and showing a balance on hand in the 
treasury of over $500. 

Arbitration. 

In response to a request from the Chair, F. J. Heit- 
man, chairman of the arbitration committee, submitted 
the following report from that committee: 


It would appear from the small amount of work assigned to 
this committee that it would be hardly necessary to make a 
report. We think the manufacturer and dealer are getting 
closer together to make less work for our committee each 
year. 

Four matters have come up for arbitration during the 
year, two being handled by the regular committee and 
two by special committees. One of the latter cases Was 
a iogging proposition involving a large sum of money. 
If it had been handled in the courts the cost would have 
been somewhere in the neighborhood of $5,000 to $10.000 
besides being dragged out the usual length of time. while 
the entire expense was less than $1,000, and the case was 
settled within a week. 

This is. one of the most important committees of the 
association and will be used in the future more than in 
the past, as the cost is so much less than going through 
the courts and settlement is arrived at in so much less 
time. A decision of this committee, under our special 
charter, is that of a lower court and is binding upon the 
parties agreeing to the arbitration. 

All cases handled were settled with entire satisfaction 
to all parties involved. 


Inspection. 


Chairman George J. Pope, of the inspection com- 
mittee, submitted his report covering the work of the 
fiscal year just closed, stating that he found great plea- 
sure in advising that the inspection bureau is on a self- 
sustaining basis and has practically been so throughout 
the year, this being attributed to its fair and impartial 
service. Increase of work had necessitated the appoint- 
ment of a deputy inspeetor, and during the year 442 








being ‘‘for the purpose of showing how much worse 
results would have been had we no association in Chi- 
cago.’’ The report paid its respects to the traffic 
committee and outlined the work of the association 
in connection with the proposed extension of the fire 
limits in Chicago, stating in connection with the latter: 

Two years ago this association,4brough its committee low 
ered the fire insurance premiums about 25 percent and it is 
not yet through, because this committee believes that we are 
still paying 25 percent more than we should pay, and, as there 
is no lack of good fighting ability in this particular commit 
tee we may all look for a further reduction. 

The intrusion of substitutes, especially for lath and 
roofing, was referred to and Mr. Thornton expressed 
the belief that the lumbermen as individuals and as an 
organization should correct it. He declared that re- 
sponse to the question ‘‘What’s the matter with the 
lumber business in Chicago?’’ was ‘‘ We have not used nor 
are we now using our association in such a way as to get 
the best results it is capable of producing.’’ He urged 
cooperative effort and concluded by congratulating the 
association upon its prospective movement into its own 
quarters about May 1. 


The Association’s New Home. 


George J. Pope, chairman of the building committee, 
reported as follows: 


This committee was appointed practically two years ago 
and was given certain instructions by your directors. The 
dream of the lumbermen’s building has become a realitv and 
today at the corner of La Salle and Monroe streets what is 
considered to be the handsomest building in Chicago is being 
erected, and it will be ready May 1, and we hope it will be a 
success in every way and submit this final report to the 
association. We wish to extend our thanks to the members 
for their aid and desire to express also our thanks for the 
untiring zeal which the members not alone in Chicago but 
in otber cities have shown us in our work. 


Membership. 


Charles Wescott, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, reported as follows: ; 
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ave nothing to add to the report already made here be- 
yon stating that we have 210 members on our roll. I hope 
the embers will come rolling in during the year, It seems 
to a lot of —— from the South can avail themselves 
of it inspection bureau and can get its benefits at any 


Traffic. 


. F. Marsh, chairman of the traffic committee, ren- 
der | a report in effect as follows: 


7; e lumber traffic field during the last year has very 
fori nately not given your traffic committee any great 
con -oversies to handle, but on the other hand has 
all, -ed a much greater degree of codperation with the 
rai. oads than heretofore existed, our efforts being to get 
the -ailroads to understand the lumbermen, and the lum- 
ber. en to understand the railroads. This has, we be- 
lie resulted in a far better feeling among all con- 
cer) d and one that should be increased during the 
hor | for more prosperous year ahead of us. 

7 ere has, however, during the last few days come to 
our attention something that should interest practically 
eve division represented by this association. The 
gro. ing feeling among the large producers of yellow 
pin in the South that the Chicago yellow pine dealer 
has no place in the merchandising of yellow pine has ap- 
pea'cd in recent attempts to prohibit the reconsigning 
of \mber. In other words, the mill man is attempting 
to prevent reconsigning of lumber while enroute and in- 
ste to force yellow pine to go direct from mill to con- 
sun -r, in the reputed hope that he may thus be able to 
lea the actual consumer, and thenceforth sell direct; 
this in spite of the service now given by the Chicago 
lumeerman who is in direct contact with the consumer. 

Tois attempt has been shown in the efforts of the 
line: south of the river to do away with what is known 
as lind billing, and to destroy certain now well estab- 
lishcd lumber routes into the Chicago territory. There 
are or are to be held at St. Louis, beginning tomorrow, 
hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
con erning certain tariff changes and advances filed par- 
ticularly by the St. Louis Southwestern and Iron Moun- 
tain. bv which these lines have sought to force routing 
of all lumber moving from off their rails via the Fast 
St. Louis gateway instead of the present Thebes-Cairo 
gateway. This will not onlv result in increasing the 
rates to southern Iinois points but will also greatly re- 
strict our abilitv to control routing. It has been thought 
by some members of the association that the present 
“beginnings” of the attempt to drive the Chicago yellow 
piners out of the market should be vigorously protested 
by our association, and that we should tell the commis- 
sion that we do not approve of the destruction of the 
Thebes-Cairo vgatewav. on lumber coming from the 
Sovthwest to this territorv. 

What is to be done should be done promptly, and I did 
not think vou would want this onportunity of presenting 
the subject to go by without being fully acquainted with 


MURDOCK MacLEOD, 
Director. 


the facts. I have therefore given you this information in 
place of the usual annual report, which will be later 
issued for publication. in the ordinary channels, and 
would recommend that this association appear this week 
at the St. Louis hearing to protest against the discrim- 
ination now threatened. 


Credit Committee. 


George H. Miller, chairman of the credit committee, 
deploring the lack of a comprehensive and specific plan 
for the guidance of the association, submitted a- letter 
from George G. King, addressed to the committee, out- 
lining a plan for the establishment of a credit bureau, 
‘‘for the purpose of aiding members of the association 
in exchanging information as to particular accounts and 
slow accounts, and also for the purpose of aiding mem- 
bers of the association in the prompt collection of ac- 
counts.’?? The plan was embodied in the following: 


To carry out these purposes members of the association, 
both resident and nonresident, would be invited and urged 
to send to the credit bureau all accounts that become dan- 
gerously or unreasonably overdue. Upon the receipt of any 
such account from a member of the association the bureau 
would immediately notify the debtor that the delinquency 
had been reported to the bureau and the debtor would he 
given an opportunity to pay up or make any claim which 
he might have with regard to any error in the account, or 
otherwise to justify his failure to pay. If the account was 
not paid and no reason for nonpayment given within the 
time Hmited the debtor would be subject to be listed as a 
delinquent debtor. At convenient intervals, to be determined 
vy the volume of the business done. the bureau would bulletin 
to the members of the association the names of the delinquent 
lebtors and the amounts of their indebtedness and there 
would be available to the members of the association at all 
times by mail or telephone inquiry complete information 
from the files of the bureau as to all delinquent debtors 
whether bulletined or not. 

This plan would serve two purposes. In the first place, 
it would enable members of the association to acquaint eacn 
other and learn from each other as to the financial standing 
of customers. The information would be uptodate, and 
frequently, as in the case of unrated customers, would not be 
obtainable from any other source. No embarrassment would 
result to the members who seut in the information, because 
the name of the creditor need not be pwhlished in any case 
without his consent. In connection th the publication of 
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delinquents obtained by communications from members it 
should be made the aim of the bureau to publish other in- 
formation obtained from various sources touching the matter 
of credits. 

The second valuable feature of the plan would be its effi- 
ciency in compelling prompt payment. The knowledge on the 
part of the debtor that his failure to pay would result in a 
notification to the trade generally that he was delinquent 
would be most effective in compelling payment. Debtors would 
pay to avoid a gencral stopping of their credit. The bureau 
should not undertake to be a collection agency in the ordinary 
sense of the term and ought vot to follow claims beyond the 
procedure above outlined, but except in the cases of desperate 
or disputed accounts the plan could be made extremely efficient 
in forcing prompt payment. 

The foregoing plan is in substance identical with the plan 
already adopted and thoroughly tested in other trades. The 
writer bas an especial knowledge of the organization main- 
tained by the electrical trades. This organization started 
several years ago with a membership of about eighteen and 
they have been so successful that it has extended all over the 
country and grown to a membership of many hundreds. The 
legality of the plan hfs been thoroughly tested and is unques- 
tionable, and in the case of the association an additional 
and unusual protection would arise from the broad powers 
contained in your charter. = sie 

The writer estimated that the expense of such a 
bureau could be discharged by the assessment of a fee 
of 5 percent on all the accounts paid on demand by 
the credit bureau. Mr. Miller put his suggestion in 
the form of a resolution, signed also by C. E. Gamet 
and KE. F. Manrose, reading as follows: 


Resolved, That a report of the credit committee of the 
Lumbermen's Association of Chicago with reference to the 
organization of the credit bureau be accepted and approved and 
ordered placed on file: and further 

Resolved, That the matter of the organization of the credit 
bureau along lines recommended by the credit committee is 
hereby referred to the board of directors with favorable 
recommendation. 


The resolution was passed without dissent. 
Reports of Divisions. 
For Division B, A, H. Schoen offered the resolution 
that it assist Division A. 
F. L. Johnson, jr., chairman of the ‘house committee 
for Division F, stated: 
I have only to say for this division that it thanks the mem- 


bers of the other divisions for the loyal support they have 
given them this year. [{Applause.] 





George P. Rinn reported for Division G as follows: 
I am not chairman of our division and I don’t know why I 


. H. HETTLER, 
Director. 


NEWLY ELECTED DIRECTORS OF THE LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO. 


should be called upon; but I can only say that Division G, 
consisting of the mill men, is proud to be associated with the 
Lumbermen's Association of Chicago, and is enjoying all the 
benefits that this whole body of lumbermen is able to confer. 
We are always glad to lend our efforts, moral and financial, 
whenever any proposition comes up. I am sorry that Mr. 
Dick is not here to address you. He is chairman of our divi- 
sion and could tell you much more about our workings than I 
ean. [Applause.] 9 E 
Election of Directors. 


Secretary Hooper reported a meeting November 10 
at which a committee was appointed from the different 
divisions to nominate directors and members of the 
arbitration and appeals committees, to elect officers for 
the following year. A meeting of the directors was 
held January 7, at which the following names were 
submitted and approved: 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Division A—Herman H. Hett- Division E—John C. Spry, 
ler, Division. F—F. L. Johnson, 
Division B—A. H. Schoen, jr. 
Division C—A. H. Ruth. Division G—R. R. Slayton, 
Division D—George J. Pope, Division H—Louis Carson. 
COMMITTEE ON ARBITRATION. 
V. F. Mashek, F. J. Pike, 
William C. Schreiber, Murdock MacLeod, 
Charles Wescott, George P. Rinn. 
COMMITTEE ON APPEALS. 
M. F. Rittenhouse, M. S. Porter, 
F. Deacon, George Flannery, 
Frank B. Stone, Jobn Olsen, Jr. 

F. T. Boles moved that the secretary cast the unan- 
imous ballot for the election of the directors and mem- 
bers of the arbitration and appeals committees. Sec- 
retary Hooper complied and the directors and committee 
nominated were formally declared elected. 

The Chair announced the presence of visitors from 
St. Louis, including 8. A. Gavin and Julius Seidel, and 
beeause of the modesty of the former in contrast with 
the characteristics of the latter he called on Mr. Seidel 
for an address, which that gentleman delivered at some 


length, dealing with conditions in St. Louis past and 
present and concluding with an appeal for codperation 
among lumbermen of individual towns and of States. 

Following Mr. Seidel’s address a terpsichorean num- 
ber was offered in which a young lady, assisted by a 
partner, diverted the members present. She was dis- 
tinguished by a pretty face and remarkable grace and 
an amazing display of agility. 

The newly elected directors and committees will meet 
January 31 and elect officers for the ensuing fiscal year 
of, the association. 


GETTING DOWN TO WORK. 


Southern Pine Association Makes Progress 
on Organization Details. 








New Or.Eans, La., Jan. 25.—Since the adjournment 
of last Tuesday’s mass meeting and the following day’s 
session of the Southern Pine Association directors, Sec- 
retary Rhodes has been working overtime in the effort 
to dispose of the multitudinous details preliminary to 
the organization of the association’s work. Negotia- 
tions for office quarters are in progress, numerous tenders 
having been made by agents with available office rooms 
on their lists. It is understood, however, that no definite 
selection has been made and that the decision may be de- 
ferred until after the first of February. 

In other directions, progress is recorded daily. A 
meeting of the grading committee, composed of the 
chairman of the various subcommittees, will be held 
here next Friday, to organize the new inspection service, 
diseuss proposed changes in the existing grading rules, 
etc. It is expected to have the memberships of all com- 
mittees completed within a short time. The organization 
of all the services contemplated by the new Association 
is ‘‘considerable of a job,’’? however, and some weeks 
will probably be required -to complete the preliminaries 
and get the various departments and services to running 
smoothly. 


Following is appended an additional list of manufac- 
turers and visitors who were in attendance at the mass 
meeting last week: 


Manufacturers. 
T. R. Alexander, Jackson, Miss.; Pioneer Lumber Co. 
J. T. Allen, Jackson, Miss.; Mercantile Lumber Co. 
L. O. Crosby. Brookhaven, Miss.: Elk Lumber Co. 
D. V. Diercks, Kansas City, Mo.; Diercks Lumber & 
Coal Co. 
R. H. Downman, New Orleans. 
J. B. Fictt, Wermfield, La.; Tremont Lumber Co. 
Thos. W. Fry, St. Louis, Mo., Chas. F. Luehrmann & Co. 
W. B. Harleson, Carriers, Miss.; Lacey Lumber Co. 
Q. T. Hardtner, Urania, La.; Urania Lumber Co. 
F. H. Kelly, Garyville. La.; Lyon Cypress Lumber Co. 
A. J. Krauss, New Orleans; Krauss Bros. Lumber Co. 
I. D. Lury, Colfax, La.; Jatt Lumber Co. 
A. A. Martinez, New Orleans; Alexandria Lumber Co. 
W. H. Martz. New Orleans; Good Land Cypress Co. 
S. H. McLaughlin, Laurel, Miss.; Wausau Southern Lum- 


ber Co. 
W._H. Morford, Jamestown, Miss.; Austin Lumber Co. « 
L. D. Nalty, Hammond, La.; Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 
W. H. Nalty, Hammond, La.; Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 
L. H. Negrotto. New Orleans; L. J. Patenotte Lumber Co. 
John O. Pausale, New Orleans; Jones-Rourke Co. 
E. W. Rodd, New Orleans; Rodd-White Co. 
T. L. Smith, New Orleans: Natalbany Lumber Co. 
Robt. Stack, Woodworth, La.; Rapides Lumber Co. 
J. W. Tranum, Tylertown, Miss.; Tranum Lumber Co. 
—— E. Watson, New Orleans; Southern Cypress Mfrs. 

ssn. 

Visitors. 


M. L. Alexander, New Orleans; Conservation Commission 
of Louisiana. 

S. J. Allsbrook, Meridian, Miss. 

J. H. Baird, Grahville, Miss. 

Harry W. Blair, New Orleans: E. C. Atkins & Co. 

Warwick Penedict, Kansas City, Mo.; Rankin Benedict 
Underwriting Co. 

O. A. Benway, New Orleans. 
C. G. Boyer. Memphis, Tenn.; Agent Interstate Desp. 

James Rovd. New Orleans. 

Oliver Bright, St. Louis, Mo. 

R . Brooks. New Orleans: AMERICAN LUMRERMAN, 

C. A. Campbell, Anniston, Ala.: Kilbv Loco. & Mch. Wks. 

W. S. Cudlipp, New Orleans: S. R. Sikes Belting Co. 

P. G. Cheatham, St. Louis, Mo.; Raldin Loco. Works. 

FE. E. Cole. St. Louis, Mo.; A. Lescher & Sons Co. 

Thomas Coleman, Vredenburgh, Ala.; Coleman Feed 
Roller Co. 

J. W. Coffin, Birmingham. Ala.; Schaefer Mfg. Co. 

F. M. Creighton, Jacksonville, Fla.; L. Moore Drv Kiln Co. 

O. B. DuRand, St. Touis, Mo.: Grand Trunk Ry. 

E. H. Defebaugh, Chicago. Tll.: AMERICAN LUMRERMAN. 

Robert W. Field, Kansas City, Mo.; T. H. Mastin & Co. 

F. ee Memphis, Tenn.; New York Central Rail- 
road. 

R. A. Flanders, New Orleans: Kracke & Flanders Co. 

N. A. Gladding, Indianapolis, Ind., and New Orleans; EF. C. 
Atkins & Co. 

Mat. Gray, New Orleans: AMERICAN LUMRERMAN. 

C. S. Haggartv, New Orleans: E. C. Atkins & Co. 

W. R. Hamilton. New Orleans: Wilcox Peck & Hughes. 

E. C. Hole. Chicago, Til.; AMERICAN LUMRERMAN. 

C. K. Hutchen, New Orleans; National Roofing Co. 

B. A. Johnson. Chicago. 

James A. Kirby. New Orleans. 

Jno. G. Logne, Houston, Tex.; Andrews Streetman Burns 
& Logan. 

T. H. Mastin, Central Coal & Coke Co. 

R. A. MeLavghlan. New Orleans. 

Ira A. Minnick, Indianapolis, Ind.: National Drv Kiln Co 

James Molony, Chicago, Ill.: Molony Belting Co. 

W. G. Minnerv, Memphis, Tenn.; Lackawanna Line. 

Jno. F. O’Neill, New Orleans; J. F. O’Neill. 

L. Palmer, New Orleans. 

G. M. Pavne. Kansas Citv, Mo.; Rankin Benedict Und. Co 

W. A. ‘Piederery, Kansas City, Mo. 

S. H. Protheroe. New Orleans: Wilcox, Peck & Hughes. 

G. W. Rowhotham, New Orleans; Southern Belting Co 
of New Orleans. 

F. H. Stream. New Orleans: Simonds Mnfg. Co. 

Hv. Stanley, New Orleans: Illinois Central R. R. 

Fdw. Schwartz, New Orleans: Whitney Supply Co., Ltd. 

W. Shve. New Orleans; San. Belting Co. 

a a Graysonia, Ark.; Graysonia Nashville Lum- 

er Co. 

S. B. Wade, Little Rock, Ark.: C. P. & St. L. R. R. 
Irwin S. Watson. Seattle. Wash.; Jas. H. DeVeuve Co. 
W. C. Wright, New Orleans. 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS RETAILERS’ ANNUAL MEETING. 





—— 


Down-state Lumbermen Listen to Live Addresses on Vital Problems—The Contractor, Profitable Publicity and Co n. 
munity Development Considered—A Strong New Official Roster—Hoo-Hoo’s Membership Increased. 


East St. Louis, ILu., Jan. 25.—The first.day’s session 
of the annual meeting of the Southern Illinois Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, held in this city last 
Thursday and Friday, was the occasion of two interesting 
addresses, reported briefly by telegraph in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN last week. One was the annual address of 
the retiring president, D. C. Jones, of West Frankfort, 
which was highly original in character, and the other a 
brief paper by Charles W. Hall, of Sandoval, on ‘‘Han- 
diing the Contractor.’’ 

In his opening address President Jones said: 


If we could have our way about the distribution of the 
rain, the changing of the tariff, the action of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the conduct of the foreign wars 
maybe we would have smooth sailing every day. But there is 
some good comes with all of the evils. What crops we have 
had for sale have brought a good price. The war has made a 
market for our horses, which our craze for automobiles had 
killed: the war has added the eighth wonder of the world, 
“Dollar wheat during a Democratic administration,” and it 
has not stopped there but has gone well toward the dollar 
and one-half mark, and with other food and army supplies 
exported has changed our balance of trade from a Democratic 
deficit to a Republican balance of $110,000,000 a month. 

But after the smoke of the wars is over and the graves 
become green, and after the time of watchful waiting for the 
return of easy money and general prosperity has passed, or 
when we have become accustomed to doing without them, we 
shall have learned some lessons that will do us good. We 
shall have learned that a good time to pay off a note is when 
we have the money; that a good time not to buy an automo- 
bile or any other luxury, or even an apparently easy money 
making investment, is when we do not have the money. I 
hope we are learning to live on less than our income and that 
a dollar saved will.draw just as much interest in a savings 
bank as a dollar earned. ’ 

In fact, there are many ways in which we may profit by 
our adversities. It gives us time to think and to study the 
principles of salesmanship and how we may help create busi 
ness by helping make our community better. Any move for 
sanitation, fire protection, beautification or improvement of 
public streets or alleys or public roads encourages every one 
fh the community to take more pride in his — property, 
so ng one can help his community without helping everyone 
in it, and thereby it reacts 
and helps the doer. 

The speaker dwelt upon 
the necessity of the encour- 
agement of savings banks 
and building and loan as- 
sociations, and was elo- 
quent in denunciation of 
intemperance, incidentally 
heartily indorsing the Fed- 
eral legislation fathered 
by Representative Hobson 
of Alabama. 

President Jones sug- 
gested the question of a 
possible change in the as- 
sociation’s name in rela- 
tion to its real activities, 
paying his respects to vari- 
ous elements in the whole- 
sale trade and enlarging 
upon the necessity of pat- 
ronizing the home dealer. 
He concluded by saying: 

Now, I don’t want to do 
all the talking, and if I so 
desired whatever I might say 
regarding the coming year 
would be mainly a guess; but 
since it is a guess let’s make 
a good guess. Let us have 
hope. I think we have room 
for hope. We are rallying 
from the first demora..iis: 
effects of the war and are reaping its benefits; we have passed 
our period of watchful waiting and are enjoving the fruits 
of the reserve banks and of the increase of freight rates to 
our eastern railroads: the trade commission will soon be at 
work and I believe that “Big Business,” without which our 
“Little Business’ would be so small that we could not see 
it, has a better knowledge of where it “is at’ today than 
it has for several vears and has less fear of Government 
interference in the honest pursuit of its activities. 

Handling the Contractor. 


Charles W. Hall, in discussing the contractor, offered 
the somewhat revolutionary suggestion that if the con- 
tractor, instead of patronizing the dealer, attempts to 
compete with him, the dealer should compete in return. 
Mr. Hall said: 


In order to handle contractors profitably the benefit must 
be mutual. There is pleasure in doing business with the fair 
and honest contractor: there are unpleasantness and little 
profit in doing business with the unfair and dishonest one. 
The contractor and the dealer are verv closely allied in busi- 
ness matters. There should be no friction between them: 
they should work for each other's best interest; it is right 
that each should have a just profit, and the one who wants 
to deny the other such should be passed up at the first oppor- 
tunity. Some contractors are like an unreliable horse—do no 
good for themselves nor you—they have to be coaxed—held 
with a firm rein—you have to be on the lookout for them to 
shy—this kind you should dispense with as soon as possible. 

It is often the case that some contractor will solicit the 
aid of the dealer in many ways, such as extended credit and 
otherwise. Then when prosperity comes his way, much 
through the assistance of the dealer, he will turn to buying 
from mail order houses or someone out of town, if he can get 
the least bit cheaper price, thus making himself a competitor 
of the dealer. It is often said that “necessity is the mother 
of invention’; thus, if your contractors bee me your com- 
petitors there is nothing to bar you from hiring a live car- 
penter and estimator and going into the contracting busi- 
ness. It is not necessary to know the carpenter trade in order 
to do this, Remember, under ordinary circumstances I do 
not advise using this method, but it can be done if neces- 
sary and done at a profit. Therefore if the time comes that 
you can not get a just compensation out of your business on 
account of unfair competition from the contractors, do not 
hesitate long to get into the game yourself. 

In conclusion I would like to say that it would also be 
well for dealers, in their relations with one another, to re- 
member the golden rule: “Do unto others as you would have 
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Retiring President. 





others do unto you.” If we would all keep this in mind how 
manned more pleasant and profitable our business dealings 
would be! 


Secretary R. H. White, of Marissa, said in his annual 
report: 


It was recently suggested to this association that our 
conventions ought to be so reported in the newspapers that 
more favorable publicity would be given us. Accordingly we 
have made an effort to have this, our eighteenth annual con- 
vention, reported in both the papers of this city and St. 
Louis, not so as to produce in the minds of the readers the 
idea that we are met to form unlawful agreements, to boost 
prices and to give some prosecuting attorney an opportunity 
to get on the top of a wave of demagoguery and ride into a 
better office, but in such a way as to instruct the readers in 
the earnestness of our association to improve the condition 
of the lumber business, the usefulness of the association and 
the lumberman to his community. : 

Now to carry such a move to a logical conclusion we want 
every member present to go home and tell the editor of his 
home paper about this convention. Tell him of the generous 
entertainment given us by the city and dealers of East St. 
Louis ; show him the program and tell him the purpose of the 
association, and what you gained by meeting men in the 
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lumber fraternity who have wrestled with the same problems 
you have and have made good. You will no doubt be sur- 
prised with the write-up you will get—instead of the mere 
mention you previously got—or a misleading paragraph that 
would make your fellow townsmen think you were off carous- 
ing or devising a way to sting them in the next lumber trans- 
action. You will, if that editor has one small modicum of 
brain and horse-sense fairness, get a respectful notice that 
will show your community you are an up-to-date merchant 
possessed of an earnest desire to build up and better your own 
town and to vindicate yourself for living in that town. 


FRIDAY’S SESSION. 

At the opening of the Friday afternoon session, C. E. 
Davidson, of Greenville, talked on ‘‘ The Business Situa- 
tion—Lumber in Particular,’’ and made a strong point 
of the fact. that a good way to meet the business situa- 
tion is to cultivate the acquaintance of farmers and the 
general trade, encourage the building and loan associa- 
tion, and assist every movement for the development of 
the community. Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, addressed the convention briefly. 

Mr. Hall presented the report of the auditing commit- 
tee, whereupon E. M. Stotlar, of Marion, urged that such 
a report should be more specific, and finally the secretary 
instructed the committee to send an itemized statement 
to the secretary. Charles A. Glore, of Centralia, was 
ealled upon and made a happy little speech of greeting. 


Cc. E. DAVIDSON, GREENVILLE ; 
Active Association Worker. a 


Edmund Goedde, of East St. Louis, read an excel nt 
paper on community development, in which he sum: ad 
up much of that philosophy. Mr. Goedde spoke in ; irt 
as follows: 


Some of the greatest fortunes of the world have been) de 
by the growth of communities rather than by the develop: nt 
of individual enterprises. If you will review the comme: ja} 
history of the United States you will find that many ot 
captains of industry, many of the masters of finance, wh: 
most conspicuous in that history have achieved their posi 
by keeping the. community development idea foremos: jn 
their minds and by constantly conserving the interest. of 
the various communities in which they were doing busi: ss, 
The successful financiers of the country agree that the i 
ness man should not only harmonize himself with the ir r- 
ests of the community in which he lives and does busi: ss 
but he should also give a part of his energy and time t 
development of that community. The success of a commu: fy 
adds something to the success and prosperity of every ii 
vidual and the business man who works for his commu: ty 
works also for himself. It should be a part of every n s 
daily duty to see that all that concerns the public welfar j 
given proper attention. Good roads, sanitary conditi. \\s 
parks, railroad service, fire prevention and the like sh 
receive a portion of his time each day. When you wort in 
the interest of public welfare, when you do anything to n 
your city more homelike, you keep your people at home 
you reap a monetary benefit that fully compensates you ‘or 
the time and energy you expend. 


The speaker said that the greatest detriment to ec 
munity development is the failure of the average citizen 
to appreciate the importance of supporting his ho 
town, declaring that ‘‘he needs education along com- 
munity development lines.’’ He illustrated his point |iy 
conditions obtaining in his own town and in St. Louis. 
He paid his attention to mail order houses and to thx 
fallacy of local dealers patronizing them. Continuing 
he said: 

The retail merchants’ association and the commercial 
club are two organizations composed of a classes of 
business men and those organizations are constantly working 
for the uplift of this city. East St. Louis commercial 
ganizations have no doubt contributed generously to the 
success and prosperity of 
this city. East St. Louis 
could not have succeeded so 
well as she has without t 
organized efforts of our busi 
ness men. Wherever a city 
is successful you will find a 
live commercial organization 
Wherever you find = good 
roads, good sanitary condi 
tions, new factories, par! 
and boulevards you will als 
find live commercial organi 
zations. 

Organize yourselves. Fort 
little commercial associations 
in your communities and let 
those associations be the 
molders of public opinion. 
Let those associations be the 
leading spirits of your con 
munities and do everything 
in their power to uplift thes 
communities. 

Lumber dealers should 
among the first in a con 
munity to propose a con 
mercial organization and 
should be the most liberal 
contributors to the sup; 
and the work of such organi 
zations, because they are 
among the first to benefit by 
the growth of that com 
munity * * * The money 
and time and energy con 
tributed by a lumberman to 

commercial organization 

is nothing compared to thi 

return he gets for it in ever) 

town in southern Illinois, no matter how large or how smal! 

that town is, and I would like to see a lumberman at th 

head of as many commercial organizations as possible. | 

know that lumbermen are energetic and enterprising and | 

feel confident that organizations headed by them will be 
successful. ed 

Before closing I want to impress upon you the importanc: 
of team work in your communities. There are a great many 
business men who are inclined to let the other fellow hav: 
all of the public spirit. What is everybody’s business soon 
becomes nobody's business. Business which is left to the 
firm of Tom, Dick and Harry is usually sadly neglected. 


Election of Officers. 


Mr. Davidson presented the report of the committee 
on nominations and the following were unanimously 
elected: 

President—T. E. Benton, Johnston City. 

Vice president—J. A. Vansickle, Tamms, 

Secretary and treasurer—R. H. White. Marissa. 

Directors, three years—D. C. Jones, West Frankfort, and 
pan Willis, Mount Vernon ; one year—C, C. Stotlar, Carbon 

C. T. Wade, of Farina, presented: the report of the 
committee on resolutions, and resolutions were unani 
mously adopted than’ing the East St. Louis dealers and 
citizens, speakers and the traveling men for their assist- 
ance in making the convention a success. Resolutions on 
the deaths of R. H. Tate, of Ridgeway, and Charles Son 
nersman, of Vandalia, were also adopted. The conven- 
tion adopted a resolution stating that, whereas the mutual 
insurance companies are limited as to the business they 
can write while the old line companies may write any 
kind of insurance, the association favor legislation that 
would give the mutual companies the same rights and 
privileges as those enjoyed by the stock companies. 

P. T. Langan, of Cairo, seconded by ©. A. Glore, of 
Centralia, presented the invitation of Cairo for the 1916 
convention. Mr. Benton,on behalf of C. CO. Stotlar, in- 
vited the convention to Carbondale. On a ballot Carbon- 
dale won by twenty-three to twenty-one. 

Prof. Harry C. Alvis; principal of the East St: Louis 
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hich sehool, on invitation of President Jones addressed 
ti, convention on community development. He said that 
4 -ommunity is not merely a collection of people who 
ha pen to live close together; a real community is one 
thot feels a community of interest. The community ought 
y' to be as large as possible. The speaker said when 
) heard the ery to boost the population of East St. 
Louis to 100,000 he felt like advocating instead that it 
| 


hoosted down to 40,000. He argued for a high aver- 


age of citizens rather than a high number of citizens. 
‘*If you want to see people stand by and see other people 
suffer, come to the city,’’ said Professor Alvis. In a 
small town the community spirit will not allow anybody 
to starve. He declared that one could not live in a com- 
munity of mean people without becoming mean himself, 
any more than children can live in a house infected with 
disease and not become infected also. The great thing 
in making a town a better town is sympathy among the 


people, and that is to be found in the small town rather 
than in the great city. 

President Benton and Vice President Vansickle were 
introduced and spoke. briefly and the convention then 
adjourned. At the Hoo-Hoo concatenation Thursday 
the following candidates were elected: Thomas W. Kin- 
zer, Sorento; John Aur, Prairie du Roche; J. Millard, 
East St. Louis; Henry A. Anderson, Gillespie, and James 
A. Summers, Benton. 





NORTHERN WHITE CEDARM 


President in Annual Address Points to Valuable Work Accompl 


\IINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 26.—The members of the 
Northern White Cedar Association opened a two days’ 
session here at the Hotel Radisson, Tuesday, of this 
week. A very creditable representation of cedar men 


was present and the session proved very interesting 
and full of live questions. President L. A. Page, jr., 


called the meeting to order at 11 o’clock. 
the regular order of business, the president 
annual address. It was in part as follows: 


Following 
gave his 


iu going over the record of the year, it is very evident that a 
erent deal of work has been done and a great deal projected 
iI which the members of the association will receive consid 

le benefit. ; : 

fhe Forest Products Exposition at Chicago and New York 
represented the first engrossing activity of the association. 
We entered the exposition by displaying our products as our 
first step in the much felt need of publicity for cedar. Our 
urguments are still good as to the need of bringing our 
products before the users of cedar in order to meet the claims 
put forch by manufacturers of substitutes, but I feel confident 
that it is the universal opinion of your committee in charge 
of this exhibit that we failed in this venture in that we did 
not get to the real users of cedar. 

While we may have failed in the direct results, we have 
vained a very decided indirect result in having our attention 
focused upon the absolute necessity of concerted action against 
the substitutes of our product. Millions of dollars are being 
spent today in an effort to force various substitutes upon the 
public and if we do not meet the situation in a determined way 
we sl all all suffer. 

Some very interesting and important facts were developed 
hy various investigators. It was hoped that their results 
could be placed before the members in the form of a pamphlet, 
but the problems were so confounding that the work of all the 
committees could not be completed in time. The reports of 
these committees will be given to the members later in the 
order of business and I weuld suggest that their work be 
approved and ordered published for the benetit of the industry. 

\fter much discussion at the summer meeting it was decided 
that the constitution and by-laws had been outgrown, which 
fact, together with the change of name, necessitated the ap- 
nointment of a committee for the revision of our constitution 
and by-laws. 

Since having had our present secretary, Mr. Boucher, we. 
who have been closest in touch with his office, have many times 
realized how fortunate we were in baving a man with such 
expert knowledge of railroad matters. It has never been more 
important than this last year, as there have been many threat- 

ning conditions presented, concerning which your railroad 
‘mittee has found his expert advice of extreme importance. 

There are no words which can express the sorrow we all 
suffered by the death on July 27 of last year of our president. 
J. W. Benham, and our member, W. P. Bowring. Few of the 
members knew Mr. Bowring well, but you all knew the 
sterling character of our president, Mr. Benham. We hav 
suffered keenly, not only as an association, but as individuals, 
as character such as his is but seldom among us. His memory 
still remains as an inspiration to us all. : 

As to the business outlook for the coming year, I will at 
tempt to give a normal interpretation of the abnormal situa- 
tion. The conditions have been a severe strain upon our 
industry. The war has produced a stagnation in all lines and 
will continue to hold up business for some time. The crest of 
depression seems to have passed, however, if the financial 
reports are to be believed, but the country is still far from 
normal. There will undoubtedly be a gradual awakening of 
business which should affect the post and short pole trade first. 
Chis trade should be good this year. A careful study of the 
stocks on hand, as shown by the annual report, indicates no 
shortage of stocks to take care of the probable demand. It 
has been the salvation of our condition, if such salvation can 
be yet claimed, that our production this year is so materially 
lessened. On the whole, we can safely look forward to a 
seneral resumption of business in all lines, coming gradually 
but surely. 






Secretary’s Report. 


Following this address Secretary Boucher read his re- 
port which, in part, was as follows: 


The year 1914 has been a particularly busy one for our 
issociation, mainly because of agitation on the part of the 
railroads, and increased activity of our members. Much time 
Was consumed by the secretarv’s office in arranging appear- 
ances and data for use as evidence at the various hearings, 
the results of which will be made known by the committee 
chairman, 

During May a new reference book was published and in 
October a reissue of the rate book was made, the distribution 
of which is proceeding as usug]. Five inspections were ar 
ranged and satisfactorily performed. 

Three new members were admitted—the Larson Bros. Lumber 
Company, Winthrop, Minn., and Minneapolis, Minn., and C. P. 
linkham, Milwaukee, Wis., and the Virginia & Rainy Lake 
Company,-of Virginia, Minn. Late in the year the C. H. 
Worcester Company, of Chicago, withdrew, having almost 
ntirely removed from the cedar production. 

Several changes in tariffs affecting the movement of cedar 
sroducts, the subject of complaints by members were secured. 

The desirability of more members prompted the appointment 
ite in the year of a membership committee. Another com- 
vittee was appointed to prepare data to be used in connection 

ith the war on substitutes. Resolutions on the death of 
resident Benham and Member Bowring were prepared. The 
egislation committee found work through attention to some 

’ the legislation proposed earlier in the year, and to it will 

left the opportunity to uncover the details. 

rhe year throvghout has been one in which the producers 
f cedar substitutes have been very active, making necessary 

© consideration of some means of offsetting their accom- 

ishments. The advisability of greater publicity in connection 
ith white cedar production was early recognized and the 
itter placed before a committee. Details in connection with 

s efforts will come direct from the committee. 

Our plan for the exchange of credit information has evi- 

ntly gone into decline as the last portion of the year saw 

ry few inquiries. It is now the intention to use prenared 
forms which will go to the members with the monthly reports, 

) an endeavor to incite the interest of members in this feature 
f association work, and with the hope thit it will prove valu- 
uble. Suggestions have come to the secretary throughout the 


Substitutes—Officers Elected. 


year on the following topics, all of which it is hoped will 
receive your attention : 

Amendment to specifications; Greater activity 
engendered in the war on substitutes; 
evolved whereby members could be made acquainted with 
prevailing market conditions; engaging the attention of 
shingle producers with a view to more complete reports; The 
desirability of covering in the regular reports data concerning 
ties and pulpwood. 


should be 
Some plan should be 


Upon a motion from the floor the secretary’s report 
was adopted as read. 

Following the general order of business the report 
of Treasurer W. B. Thomas, of Manistique, was read 
and showed the association to have a substantial bal- 
ance to its credit. It also touched on the disposition 
of $2,500 which had been raised for exhibition pur- 
poses carrying out the intent and purpose of a mo- 
tion which had been made at the last previous meet- 
ing at Escanaba, providing for the apportionment of 
the amount raised based on the 1913 sales of the 
association members. The report of the treasurer 
showed that of the amount originally raised, there was 
a balance of $130, the disposition of which he awaited 
orders, The treasurer’s report was adopted as read. 

Special Committees Report. 

EK. L. Clark, as chairman of the exhibit committee, 
reviewed the history of the exhibitions put on by the 
association at Chicago and New York, in conjunction 





N. E. BOUCHER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. : 
Secretary Northern White Cedar Association. 


with the Forest Products Exposition, as well as the 
more recent exhibit at the meeting of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association in this city. He urged 
the necessity of continuing work of this nature and 
felt that the exhibits had been highly satisfactory 
from an association standpoint. Carrying out this 
suggestion a motion was afterwards made to the effect 
that a permanent fund be raised in the way of volun- 
tary donations to be known as the ‘‘publicity fund.’’ 
Mr. Clark’s remarks concluded the morning session. 
Adjournment until 2 o’clock in the afternoon was 
made. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was opened by a discussion of 
the activity on the part of manufacturers of the so- 
called substitutes for white cedar products. L. L. Hill, 
as chairman of the committee investigating the effect 
of this activity in its relation to cedar poles, said that 
he had collected some interesting data but had found 
the subject a very extensive one and that he had felt 
he had not more than begun his work. He preduced 
some very interesting data relative to the comparison 
of cedar poles with the substitutes. 

J. E. Gerich, speaking on the relation of cedar posts 
to the activity of manufacturers of substitutes, brought 
out many points that proved more or less of a revela- 
tion to those in attendance. He said that by actual 
test and fair trial cedar had- proven more practical 
for both permanent and temporary use. All of these 
assertions were substantiated by instances where 
actual test had been made either by the Government 
or other authorities. In much the same manner W, B. 
Thomas reported on the white cedar shingle situation. 
Although his report had to do largely with the matter 
of legislation and its effect. He also laid some blame 
on the manufacturer of shingles for not maintaining 


EN’S INTERESTING MEETING. 


ished and Projected—Important Data on Questions of 


an established thickness or uniform width ‘and a gen- 
erally better character of shingle. He indorsed the 
meeting of the Forest Products Federation, to be held 
in Chicago, February 24 and 25, and suggested that a 
committee be appointed to represent the association at 
that meeting. With the result that he was appointed 
as chairman to act together with Messrs. Farnsworth, 
Earl, McLean and Naugle. 

J. E. Gerich, reporting on the cedar tie situation, 
said that substitutes were not making such an inroad 
into the cedar tie business as the producers of ties 
themselves. He warned them of the necessity of keep- 
ing up the quality and standard specification of cedar 
ties and said that it was on this basis only that cedar 
men could hope to maintain their position as against 
oak, and other ties. : 

H. S. Gilkey, speaking for the committee on exhibi 
tions, reviewed the exhibit of the association at the 
recent Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association meet- 
ing. He pronounced the exhibit as a very successful 
one and said that it demanded a great deal of atten- 
tion from the retailers present. He urged the neces- 
sity of further extending this exhibition feature to 
include state fairs and other public meetings where 
their product could be put before the actual consumer. 


THE BANQUET. 


Following its usual custom the association held a 
banquet. This was given in the Empire Room of the 
Hotel Radisson. About fifty covers were laid and a 
very enjoyable evening was spent by those who par- 
ticipated. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

The second day’s session was ealled to order 
promptly at 9:30 with a good attendance on hand. L. 
A. Furlong, chairman of the committee appointed by 
the board of directors to draw up a new constitution 
and by-laws for the association, presented these in 
their complete form. The work of the committee was 
accepted with but little revision. Following the adop- 
tion of these by-laws, the next in order was the reports 
from the standing committees. 


Committee Reports. 


The chairman of each of the respective committees 
reported briefly and the principal points touched on by 
chairman of the insurance committee, E. L. Clark, 
being that of having secured some reduction in the 
fire insurance rates on cedar products and strong hopes 
that further reduction could be obtained so that rates 
would be on a more equitable basis. The legislation 
committee, represented by L. L. Hill, had nothing of 
particular moment to report. In reviewing the work 
of the railroad committee, H. F. Partridge touched on 
the various railroad matters which have been before 
the association for some time and indicated progress in 
the work. He also reported the drawing up of a com- 
plaint, which was presented to the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission, looking toward greater allowance 
for stakes in open car shipment. W. C. Moss as a 
party to a scheme of employing a scaler to weigh 
and look after shipments out of northern Minnesota 
through Bemidji, reported the proposition a very satis- 
factory one and urged other shippers to codperate the 
way his concern had and have this work done. W. B. 
Thomas, reporting for the tie committee, said the year 
had not been a very satisfactory one owing to the 
action of the railroads and in many cases their ques- 
tionable methods of repudiating their contracts and 
withdrawing their specifications. 


Election of Officers. 


As that part of the program preceding the election 
of officers had been carried along so rapidly, it was 
decided to continue the morning session until the 
work on hand should have been completed, and in con- 
sequence the session adjourned at 1:30, having fully 
completed the business in hand. Following the reports 
of the standing committees the officers and directors 
for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 

President—L. A. Page, jr., of Minneapolis. ; 


Vice president—H. F. Partridge, of Minneapolis. 
Treasurer—W. B. Thomas, of Manistique. 


William Patch, of Menominee, Mich., and L. A. Furs 
long, of Minneapolis, were elected to serve as direc-' 
tors together with those directors whose terms carried 
over from last -year, the latter being J..E. Gerrich, 
of Milwaukee, and M. J. Bell, of Minneapolis. At. a 
directors’ meeting immediately following the regular 
meeting, N. E. Boucher. was reappointed secretary. 

The directors’ meeting closed one of the most sue- 
cessful and enthusiastic meetings the association has 
ever had. 
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HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION ANNUAL. 


Manufacturers Hear Favorable Reports and Discuss Important Problems—Year’s Accomplishments Reviewed—Valuakle 
and Interesting Addresses—President Urges Co-operation—Safety and Reliability of Interinsurance. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 26.—The Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association began its two 
days’ business sessions today. President R. B. Goodman 
ealled the sixth annual meeting to order this morning 
at the Hotel Pfister, and the first thing done was the 
reading of the minutes of the last meeting. These 
were approved. 

Acting Secretary O. A. King read a report on work 
accomplished by the association. His report stated at 
the outset that, notwithstanding the depression in the 
lumber business during 1914, the asso¢iation had a 
prosperous year and a large amount of important 
work had been accomplished. The year was started 
with eighty-one members and during the year six of 
the members dropped out—four on account of having 
suspended operations. Seven new members, one being 
one of the largest operators in upper Michigan, were 
added, the other six being lumber concerns who are 
engaged in new operations, the report showing that 
the association has gained one member during the year, 
and the membership now represents a larger cut of 
lumber. 

The expenses of the association in 1914 were as fol- 
lows. 

Salaries, $8,658.74; advertising (1914 campaign to date), 
$5,004.51; Forest Products’ Exposition, $3,231.75; travel, 
$2,875.75; National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
$1,550.00; sales reports, $1,191.75; office expenses, $643.89 ; 
postage, telephone and telegraph, $486.36; stationery and 
printing, $383.00; furniture and equipment, $53.00. Total, 
$24,078.75. 

The report showed that these expenses were partly 
offset by the following receipts: Reinspections, $691.81; 
rate books, $32.75, totaling $724.56, and making the 
net expenses $23,354.19. Acting Secretary King said 
that in view of the fact that over $3,000 was spent for 
the Forest Products Show and a larger amount spent for 
advertising during the year than during the previous 
year, the cost of running the association was really 
in effect about $250 less than in 1913. The report 
stated that the association secretary had yet to hear 
from four members as to their 1914 shipments, but as- 
suming that they had shipped the amounts estimated 
at the first of the year, and making allowance for the 
balance of this year’s advertising, the association began 
1915 with a balance in the treasurey of approximately 
$2,000 as compared with a balance of $3,300 at this 
time last year. 

Estimated Sales. 

The estimated sales of the members last year were 
413,100,000 feet of hemlock and 265,000,000 feet of 
hardwood and pine. The actual shipments were 400,- 
073,000 feet of hemlock—a decrease of 13,027,000 feet 
—and 253,954,000 feet of hardwood and pine, a de 
erease of 11,046,000 feet, or a total loss to the associa- 
tion of $832.65, which is much better than was expected, 
according to the secretary. The estimated sales of the 
members for 1915 are 411,100,000 feet of hemlock 
and 261,455,000 feet of hardwoods and pine, which is 
practically the same as for 1914. The association has, 
therefore, begun the new year with the same estimated 
sales as for 1914, declared the secretary in closing his 
report, with a balance in the treasury after all’ bills 
are paid of $2,000, which is considered a very good con- 
dition of affairs. 

George E. Foster, treasurer, presented a statement 
showing the state of finances, and his report was as 
follows: Balance, January 26, 1914, $3,369.69;  re- 
ceipts, $27,491.28; total, $30,860.97. The disbursements 
were $27,010.14, leaving a balance, January 26, 1915, 
of $3,850.83. 

President’s Address. 

Following the report of the treasurer President Good 
man made his annual talk and declared that in view of 
the interesting and valuable program that had been 
arranged he had but one comment to make and would 
make that briefly. 

‘*The point I wish.to emphasize,’’ declared President 
Goodman, ‘‘and that I want emphasized by the trade 
press in their reports of this meeting, and that every 
member of this association should carry home clearly 
fixed in his mind, is that this association is a codpera- 
tive organization and that its value to ourselves and to 
the lumber industry is measured by the extent we individ- 
ually do cooperate in its work.’’ 

Probably the most favorable feature of the associa- 
tion work, declared President Goodman, is the weekly 
bulletin of sales reports and the monthly report of cut 
and shipments, which were inaugurated and carried out 
by the late secretary of the association. He stated 
that these reports are the work of the members of the 
association and that is a good sign of the willingness of 
the members to work disinterestedly to make the reports 
full and complete as they are, and he declared further 
his belief that the work is going to be carried on with 
more and more completeness year by year. 

President Goodman then called attention to the inter- 
esting program that had been arranged for the meeting 
and expressed his belief that the paper which had been 
prepared by C. H. Worcester on ‘‘ Timber Values’’ would 
undoubtedly be widely published and widely read. He 
regretted Mr. Worcester could not be present to present 
the report in person, but knew that if he were at the 
meeting hé would thank many of the members of the 
association for the labor and time they had given in 
getting out special statistics from their operations for 
his use in preparing the paper. 








He said he knew that Mr. Holt, in speaking to the 
association on ‘‘* Timberland Assessment’’ would also 
gladly acknowledge the assistance that had been given 
him in his fight, rendered him in time and work by 
other members, without which codperation he could not 
have accomplished the results that he would lay before 
the association. 

‘*This leaflet of statistics,’’ said President Goodman, 
‘which we are distributing, representing the crude be- 
ginning of our work of cost and realization of lumber, 
is the result of the codperation of a score of members.’’ 

Members of the association who are on the bureau of 
grades have had some difficult problems to solve, said 
President Goodman further; two meetings have been 
held, correspondence has been carried on, either directly 
or through the secretary’s office with scores of operators 
and the sacrifices in time and effort that have been 
made by the seven members of the committee, who are 
very busy men, were another striking example of the 
couperative spirit of those who belong to the associa- 
tion. 

He said further that the railroad committee had been 
holding down the lid for the association with a great 
deal of energy and that the committee, in presenting its 
report, would refer to some features of association op 
portunities that depend for results upon codperation of 
all members in handling traffic matters. 

The advertising committee would have a very import- 
ant report to make, said President Goodman, and would 
show what advertising had accomplished and how the 
results already obtained may be still further utilized 
by the members. 

‘‘T do not need to go into further specifications to 
show you that the work of the association is being done 
and can only be done by the codperation of all its 
members,’’ said President Goodman. ‘‘Five years ago 
Mr. Landon began to lay out our work on this principle; 
Mr. Hamar extended it still further by obtaining the 
cobperation of the loggers and the graders and Mr. 
Kellogg has for nearly five years pounded this idea into 
every ove of us. It is this spirit of codperation by 
which each member is willing to give, not only his 
three or four cents per thousand, but his weekly report 
of sales, his monthly report of cut and shipments, his 
statistics of cost and realizations, his time to commit- 
tee work and to the special features of the association 
work that interest him. It is this willingness to coop- 
erate that makes this association valuable, for each 
one of us gets back all that he gives and in double 
measure. <A letter I received the other day on ‘Cost 
Accounting’ from a lumberman in Kansas City con- 
cludes with this paragraph: ‘It has been said a man’s 
intelligence is in proportion fo his capacity to cooperate.’ 
Coéperation means each one doing his share in doing all 
things helpful in maintaining profitable manufactur 
ing and merchandising conditions in our portion of the 
lumber industry, and as an association to cooperate 
with other associations for the betterment of the in- 
dustry as a whole.’’ 


Report of Railroad Committee. 

Chairman George H. Chapman, of the railroad com- 
mittee, reported for his committee. He said that the 
only matter of importance to come before the committee 
was the proposed advance of freight rates on fuel. 
A hearing would be held in March, at which time the 
association would be represented. Mr. Chapman said 
that the railways recently have issued new tariffs, in- 
creasing rates to Chicago Heights. He thought this 
was a matter for the new committee to consider. 

President Goodman gave a brief talk on traffic mat- 
ters and then called on F. M. Elkington, of the American 
Freight Traffic Bureau of Milwaukee, who outlined the 
work being done and the service rendered the associa- 
tion’s members. He presented three propositions to the 
lumbermen. The first was to handle all matters regard- 
ing rate information; second to act in an advisory 
capacity, charging only for actual work done; third, 
to collect overcharges in freight rates. 


Interinsurance Discussed. 

Charles F. Simonson, general manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Interinsurance Exchange, then 
made an interesting talk on the subject of interinsurance, 
a matter which he declared is of great interest at this 
time not only because of the new national exchange but 
because this form of insurance indemnity is increasing 
in favor and is especially adaptable to classes of hazard 
whose risks are widely distributed and detached from 
the general conflagration hazard such as is found in 
congested districts of large cities. 

Discussing the safety and reliability of interinsurance 
and its advantages over a stock company plan, Mr. 
Simonson said that many purchasers of insurance buy 
this about as they would a desk or a table from a 
dealer; they get it as cheaply as they can without ques- 
tioning the ability of the company to pay, or without 
considering that stock companies, writing in congested 
districts of cities, are liable to be wiped out at any 
time, rendering their policies worthless. 

In this connection he called attention to the failure 
of fifty-seven stock insurance companies following the 
Chicago fire of 1871, and other large losses and to the 
fact that in all of the conflagrations noted partial 
losses only were paid by the companies that failed and 
by many others that continued in the business—of the 
$90,000,000 lost in the Chicago fire only about $25,- 


000,000 being paid. He said that it is easy to un: 
stand that the detached risk not subject to conflag:a- 
tion hazard is better protected when part of a syst:m 
that insures only similar risks of like situation beca: se 
stock companies always advance rates after a big cun- 
flagration, while the indemnity offered by the inter n- 
surance agencies is just as sound and even better thin 
that offered by the stock companies. 

Referring to the flat rate advance of 25 percent e- 
manded by stock companies after the San Francisvo 
fire, he said: 

Paying an advance in rates to stock companies is (he 
sume as paying an additional rate to an interinsurance or- 
ganization should the losses and expenses exceed the deposit 
income paid for indemnity. In either case the assured niist 
pay the cost of carrying the business, only the interinsurasce 
plan offers many protective features not included in the 
stock company plan. 

Stating that it is apparent that the detached will 
risk has nothing in common with the congested district 
risk, and that scientific underwriting can in a greater 
measure be secured on such risks where they are subject 
only to one loss at a time and where the liability of 
serious loss by conflagration is very remote, he dis- 
cussed the question of why the interinsurance plan for 
sawmill property is better than the stock company 
plan, and said: 


The stock company puts up a capital to do business, but 
this capital is only an evidence of solvency and good faith 
and is never used to pay losses and expenses; otherwise 
there would be no fire insurance on the stock company plan 
The reserve for paying losses, expenses and earning a profit 
lies in the premium. ‘Then is it not plain to you if the ac- 
cumulation of reserves, loss and expense paying ability lies 
in the premium, insuring risks not subject to severe or 
unlimited loss does not require a subscribed capital as a 
guarantee that the losses can and will be paid? Such capital 
would only be called upon in case of failure of the premium 
income to meet the loss and expense, and in such event the 
capital affords little or no additional protection, as shown 
in the instances cited above, and could be further shown in 
the results of the winding up of companies under normal 
conditions where failure was caused by poor underwriting 
judgment, or from other causes. Then if the loss and ex 
pense paying ability lie in the annual deposit or premium, 
the question is simply one of securing sufficient income to 
nieet the loss and expense and create an adequate reserve. 

If the stock companies’ assets exclusive of capital are ac 
cumulated from the premium income under the adverse con 
ditions noted, including the estimated average annual con 
flagration payment during the last forty years of 35 percent 
of the premium, why is it thought not possible for an inter- 
insurance organization not subject to congested district loss 
successfully to accumulate reserves also from the annual de- 
posit paid for indemnity? They can and do successfully 
operate, pay all losses and accumulate substantial reserves 
and savings for their subscribers, because the rates paid to 
stock companies cover a multitude of unfavorable conditions 
which are eliminated when the intersurance plan is applied. 
For example: In all stock company tariff rates 40 percent 
is included for expense; this item in many interinsurance 
organizations is limited to 20 or 25 percent, and while we 
may not succeed the first year, it is hoped in a few years 
to operate our national exchange on an expense ratio not 
exceeding 10 percent, which would mean an average saving 
of 30 percent, and that much additional with which to pay 
losses and expenses more than the stock company. 


The speaker showed that the last tabulation of the 
sawmill classification made by stock companies gave a 
loss ratio of 61.75 percent on an average rate of 4.19 
percent and stated that a careful selection of risks from 
a moral and physical hazard standpoint should make a 
notable reduction in this average sawmill loss, which 
difference would be saved for the subscribers to the in 
terinsurance plan. The elimination of the moral hazard, 
conflagration hazard, bad physical hazard and extrava 
gant expense, he declared, makes the interinsurance plan 
doubly safe. This plan, he said, secures the protective 
features of absolute security, no increased liability, sav- 
ings of interest and profit accounts and savings from 
elimination of conflagration and moral hazard and 
reduced expense accounts. He declared that as an un- 
derwriter of long experience he could say advisedly that 
if it were not for interinsurance companies and the com- 
petition they bring into the business, rates on sawmills 
and lumber yards would be at least 50 percent higher 
on an average than they are today. 

Declaring that if the lumbermen will give the National 
interinsurance exchange their hearty support, the ex- 
change will surprise them with results obtained, Mr. 
Simonson closed with a reference to the campaign con- 
ducted by certain interests against the use of wood, and 
said: 


I would like to ask those who condemn the use of wood 
shingles if they can show where there has been a single con- 
flagration that has not been caused by lack of water pressure 
and inadequate fire protection. It is idle to say that shingle 
roofs add unduly to the hazard,.as there are undoubtedly 
many so-called composition roofings composed of tar and 
asphalt which are more inflammable and conduct heat more 
rapidly than wood shingles. 

When you consider the use of wood in building construc- 
tion and the increased cost of fireproof construction, what ad- 
vantage was there in the so-called fireproof buildings which 
in Baltimore and San Francisco conflagrations suffered loss 
as high as 98 percent in the fire districts? 

There is no question but that the solid heavy plank and 
timber floor construction without openings on columns of 
wood has many advantages, and is the very best type of con- 
struction that can be used to resist fire in any building. 
Reing in solid mass the wood is not quickly ignited, and 
burns very slowly, and tests show that a 12 by 16-inch tim- 
ber is weakened but about 20 percent if burned to a depth 
of 1 inch. Structural iron or steel, unless completely pro- 
tected, softens rapidly, buckles under heat and collapses 
quickly when water strikes it, and many buildings so pro- 
tected have been totally destroyed when subject to fire test. 

So-called fireproof construction has not proven satisfactory, 
when put to the test as shown in such notable instances as 
the garment workers’ fire in New York a few years ago, and 
the Edison plant a few weeks ago. ‘The records show that 
fires have generally been controlled in buildings with solid 
plank floors, and there is no question that such a building 
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will present greater resistance from fire within, and, where 
it \as brick walls, the equal to so-called fireproof construc- 
tio: from a fire without, and in our opinion the ‘mill’ con- 
struction building is to be preferred to any other class now 
in use. 
. A. Holt spoke in favor of the proposed National 
ins vance exchange and urged the members to support 
the exchange. A. L. Osborn moved that the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association ap- 
prove the work of the interinsurance exchange and the 
moiion prevailed. 


Compensation Insurance and Its Cost. 


Compensation Insurance and Its Cost Under the 
Wisconsin Law’’ was the subject of Charles H. Crow- 
hurt, of Madison, Wis. The speaker said that under 
the subject of insurance compensation there is for 
cousideration the employer carrying his own risk and 
the employer carrying insurance. Where the employer 
carries his own risk, unless he lays by a portion of 


his earnings to take care of his payments under com- 
pensation, he can not be said to be carrying insurance, 
said the speaker, but simply is carrying his risk, or im 


other words, taking a chance. 

'he purpose of insurance from the employers’ stand 
point is to spread the risk so as not to cause a shock, 
or perhaps insolvency to the business in case of loss. 
At present about 500 employers in Wisconsin are car 
rying their own risk under compensation, he declared, 
and banks supervised by the banking commission, pub 
lic utilities supervised by the railroad commission and 
municipalities are exempt 
from taking insuranee by 
the general order of the 
industrial ecommission and 
consequently are not  in- 
cluded in the number. He 
suid it was true that there 
are cases of employers be- 
bankrupt where 
they were carrying their 
own risk, but so fdr the 
commission had no unpaid 
liabilities to injured work- 


coming 


mien. 

The trouble with allow- 
ing employers to carry 
their own risks, the speak- 
er pointed out, so far as 
the commission is c¢on- 
cerned, is that the commis- 
sion has not — sufficient 
means to determine wheth- 
er or not a going concern 
nay be solvent at any date 
nthe future. Under com- 
pensation, payments some- 
times extend over long pre- 
riods of time and in the 
case of widows, compensa- 
tion frequently extends 
from six to nine years. 
What assurance has the 
commission that any con- 
cern, no matter how sol- 
vent, may not become in- 
solvent before the expira- 
tion of that period of 
time? queried Mr, Crow- 
hart. As light on this 
assertion he referred to a 
wieat railway system which 
recently became insolvent 
after a long period of 
prosperity and the’ recent 
failure of a bank in Ra- 
cine, Wis., which was to 
the public apparently a 
prosperous institution. He 
also said that since the 
commission was organized 
a large lumber company in 
Wisconsin had become in- 
solvent. 

‘*The commission _ be- 
lieves in employers carry- 
ing their own risk in prop- 
er cases,’’ said the speaker, 
‘‘but in order that the workmen and their dependents 
who are forced to become creditors over an extended 
period of time may not lose their vested rights we 
think some provision should be made whereby employ- 
ers carrying their own risk should deposit within a 
short tithe after the determination of the amount due 
the injured workman under compensation, the present 
worth of the deferred payments with the State or 
some supervised trust fund, to be there disbursed ae 
cording to the award.’’ 

The annual report of June 30, 1914, was cited, to 
show that employers carrying their own risk do so at 
average cost of 55 cents on $100 of payroll, while in- 
sured risks under the classification averaged $3.32. 

‘‘T am certain that this difference is not so great as 
it appears by these figures,’’ said the speaker. ‘‘The 
comparison was made on rates substantially higher 
han the rates now are. But in any event the saving 
substantial. Employers carrying their own risk ex- 
reise greater care to prevent accidents. When acci 
ents happen they exercise better judgment in hand- 
ng the cases. The injured man is looked after more 
osely and a greater effort is made to get him back 
into employment. ’’ Fe 
In discussing this thought further the speaker said 
iat if the workman can not take his old job he may 





be able, pending recovery, to take a lighter job where 
he can earn a wage, which is a situation good for 
the injured man and good for the employer. Fre- 
quently the man makes quicker and better recovery 
in such cases. He stated that under insurance oft- 
times the proper relation does not exist between em- 
ployer and employee, because the employee is turned 
over to the insurance adjuster and between them -there 
is a lack of cordiality. He declared further that not- 
withstanding the lower cost, an employer should not 
attempt to carry his own risk unless he is prepared 
to pay at least one death loss without undue shock 
to business. 


Mutual Insurance. 


The speaker then discussed mutual insurance, saying 
that there were two forms—one in which the employ- 
ers of the same trade combine and the other where 
different trades are combined into one organization. 
At first it would seem that under trade insurance 
each party would pay fairly according to his pay- 
roll, on the same basis or percentage, said the speaker, 
but that there is a wide difference in actual practice 
in the hazard between various industries in the same 
class, especially where they extend over a considerable 
territory. For example, he said that the lumbering 
business in the South furnished a different risk situa- 
tion than the lumbering business in the North, both as 
to the method of work and character of employees, and 
further, that safety methods in one State differ ma- 
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terially from safety methods in another State, and 
that compensation laws of one State are entirely dif- 
ferent from compensation laws of another State. The 
only thing that is required in mutual insurance is 
that each man pays into a common fund in proportion 
to his hazard, said the speaker, and that the Indus- 
trial Commission of Wisconsin is fast becoming able 
to determine this ratio with considerable exactness. He 
said that Wisconsin now had only one mutual com- 
pany which is doing business on an overhead charge 
of 17 per cent, which is close to the best German ex- 
perience. The German employers’ associations handle 
their business with an overhead charge of from 12 to 
15 percent. He mentioned the different mutual com- 
panies that are now doing business under the Wis- 
consin law, and stated that all the companies are rea- 
sonably prosperous and doing their business in a con- 
servative way. 

Interinsurers, which are mutuals in a modified form, 
were then discussed by the speaker and he told of the 
different methods prevailing with this sort of insur- 
ance. In discussing stock companies he said that 
while there are no profits in mutual companies, one 
distinct advantage the stock company claims over 
that of the mutual company is that it carries a sur- 
plus and guarantees the rate in its contract, while the 





mutual company may call upon its members for as- 
sessments to make up losses if its rates prove insuf- 
ficient. On the other hand, the overhead of stock com- 
panies is pretty high, he said. The expenses for 1913 
of the old-line companies averaged 47 percent of the 
premiums and the range was from 38 to 108 percent. 
He thought that the overhead for 1914 would show a 
material reduction with the stock companies. 

Mr. Crowhart then told about the conditions which 
were produced following the ‘placing in effect in Wis- 
consin of the compensation act in September, 1911. 
The speaker then took up in turn the subject of merit 
rating, statistical department, supervision of insurance, 
the fair rates and a summary of the compensation in 
Wisconsin in 1914, Eleven thousand seven hundred 
seventy-five men accidentally injured were compensated 
under the act during the year and were paid $1,080,- 
687.22; 453 awards were made by the industrial com- 
mission, of which 143 were entered upon a stipulation 
of facts by the .parties and 310 were made upon 
evidence taken before the commission. A large num 
ber of claims for compensation were adjusted in- 
formally by the commission, either by letter or person, 
and over 11,000 cases of compensation were adjusted 
directly between the employer and the employee, or 
by the insurance company representing the employer 
without the intervention of the courts or the com- 
mission. Of the 453 awards made by the commis- 
sion only 22 cases were appealed to the courts. The 
expense of the commission during 1914 totalled a little 
more than $21,000. 

The speaker then read 
the insurance provisions 
under the compensation 
act of Wisconsin, in order 
to give the members a 
clear view of all its phases 
and in closing, presented a 
detailed comparison of in 
surance rates of the dif- 
ferent industries and dis- 
cussed insurance supervi 
sion. Attention was called 
to circular letter No. 27 A 
which was sent out by the 
Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission to all insurance 
companies regarding the 
matter of lumber insur- 
ance. 

Following his address, 
in answer to questions pro- 
pounded by W. A. Holt, of 
Oconto, regarding compar- 
ison of Michigan and Wis- 
consin rates and whether 
rates were higher now than 
five years ago, Mr. Crow- 
hart said the cost of Michi- 
gan rates was 68 percent 
of the Wisconsin rate and 
that premiums were higher 
than five years ago. 

W. C. Landon and A. L. 
Osborn led a discussion on 
mutual insurance and 
workmen’s compensa- 
tion liability. The final 
analysis found the lumber 
men in favor of the com- 
pensation law inasmuch as 
the money reached the 
right parties and of mu- 
tual insurance. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
SESSION. 


The afternoon session 
was given over largely to 
discussions upon cost and 
efficiency of lumber manu- 
facture. B. G. Dahlberg, 
of St. Paul, Minn., deliv- 
ered an address on ‘‘ Traf 
fic Service.’’ Mr. Dahlberg 
said that traffic service did 
necessarily mean 

blindly pounding down the 
railroad rates to their low- 
est possible level, but rath- 
er it meant an adjustment of rates such as would secure 
the greatest benefit to the greatest number of. shippers 
and a fully adequate compensation to the railroads for 
the services performed. He said that the rate might 
be low but still be a bad rate. : 

In the last eighteen years he had seen rates raised 
and lowered and each adjustment had some effect on 
the industries of the country, sometimes beneficial and 
sometimes detrimental. He said that the lumber in- 
dustry at the present time was paying more than its 
fair share of the transportation costs, and this was 
due principally to the fact that there never had been 
any real active co-operation on the traffic question be 
tween the lumbermen. 

The general commodity ‘‘iumber’’ ig a low class 
freight, he said, which loads heavily and can be trans- 
ported in any sort of equipment. It does not require 
expedited service, moves steadily throughout the year 
and is of large volume. It is not susceptible to dam- 
age and should consequently take relatively low rates, 
instead of which it takes high rates, relatively speaking. 
He then gave a number of examples showing the dif 
ference between lumber rates and other commodities. 

C. W. Price, a member of the industrial commission 
at Madison, Wis., spoke on ‘‘Safety First.’’ He said 
it was a vital question and he would like to have the 
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lumbermen give the matters of automatic couplers and 
saféty stakes some thought. He said that they would 
be the winners. The commission was not in a position 
to draft orders governing future standards, for it had 
to do with the present and the commission wanted the 
cooperation of the lumbermen. 

George H. Chapman moved that it was the concensus 
of the meeting that the new committee on railroad mat- 
ters should give serious consideration to the ideas out- 
lined in Mr. Dahlberg’s address on traffic matters. 
Edward Hines supported the motion and said that lum- 
ber was taking higher rates than substitutes and com- 
petition against lumber was drawn on sharp lines by 
many of the other industries like cement, brick, ete. 
He then outlined the work accomplished leading up to 
the formation of the Southern Pine Association and said 
that the question of cost and efficiency in lumper manu- 
facture would be an important part of the association’s 
work. He said manufacturers in the past had lost 
sight of costs, stumpage values ete., but he hoped that 
the lesson had been well learned and that the lumber- 
men would give this matter more thought in the future. 

A. L. Osborn and M. J. Fox expressed their views on 
the present rates. Mr. Fox said that as the railroads 
prosper so will the lumbermen and he advocated that 
some missionary work be done to have the railroads use 
hemlock in crossings and wherever possible, thus helping 
out the use of home woods. 

«‘The Assessment of Timberlands in Wisconsin’’ was 
the subject of a very able paper by W. A. Holt, of 
Oconto. Mr. Holt’s paper appears in full on page 65 
of this issue. R. S. Kellogg, former secretary of the 
Association aad now secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, then spoke on the subject, 
‘<Some Troubles of the Lumber Industry.’’ Mr. Kel- 
logg’s address appears in full on pages 30-31 of this 
issue. 

A. L. Osborn said that he believed there was a God 
in Israel and that justice should be done to standing 
timbers. He quoted his experiences with the assessors, 
which were along the lines with some of those of Mr. 
Holt. He thought a committee should be appointed to 
gather facts and submit its findings to the tax com- 
mission at Madison. Mr. Osborn was made chairman 
of the committee. with power to select or add four 
members to work with him. 

R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, paid his 
compliments to the passive members in association work. 
He said that was the princinal trouble with the lum- 
bermen; they did not keen in touch with work that was 
going on in the association. He said most of them at- 
tended meetings and passed resolutions, then went home 
and forgot all ahout them. He punctuated his remarks 
by a couple of stories that exemplified the value of the 
association. He called the attention of the members to 
the insurance feature of the National and to the fed- 
eration meeting, which will be held February 24 and 25 
in Chieago, to fight the inroads being made on the lum- 
ber industry by substitutes. 

Mr. Downman said he had not yet lost faith in lumber- 
men and believed that eventually they would get together 
and work to the interests of the lumber industry, and 
bv their workine as a unit everv individual lumberman 
would benefit. The balance of the afternoon was taken 
up in a discussion of what it costs the different mem- 
bers to get their lumber to market. From figures given 
it was demonstrated that the members were all operat 
ing at a loss and lost sight of stumpage values entirely. 
The meeting then adjourned until the next day. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the members after 
dining sumptuously in the Fern Room of the Hotel 
Pfister, went to the Majestic Theater, following which 
they enjoyed a Dutch lunch at the Schlitz Baumgarten, 
a large attendance was in evidence when President Good 
man rapped for order Wednesday morning. The first 
matter to come before the convention was the address 
by Matt Daly, of Duluth, Minn., who talked on camp 
missionary work. Mr. Daly’s talk was from the heart 
and he was given the closest of attention. He pleaded 
for closer communion between the employer and the 
employe—the pulpit and the pew. He said if this were 
done confidence would be attained and retained. As it 
was confidence was lost sight of and in many cases a 
bitter feeling against employers by’ the employees was 
noticeable, 

Mr. Daly said he noticed this in the different camps 
in which there were representatives of all the nations 
of the earth. He thought this feeling could be largely 
wiped out if there was a return of. confidence. He 
gave a resume of the past, going back to the time he 
started his work at the Oneida operations of the Stearns 
Lumber Company and showed what could be done by 
giving concrete examples of how one superintendent of 
the Stearns company retained his men season after season 
by keeping in close touch with their mode of living, ete. 

W. A. Holt thought that this work was of great 
importance and suggested that a special committee be ap- 
pointed to look into the matter and see whether arrange- 
ments could not be made for missionaries to visit differ- 
ent camps. President Goodman appointed Mr. Holt 
chairman of this committee. 

‘*Manufacturing Lumber to Fit the Needs of Con- 
suming Factories’? was the subject of an interesting 
and valuable talk by W. W. Brown of Two Rivers, Wis. 
Mr. Brown’s address will appear in full in a later issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

At this juncture the president turned the gavel over 
to M. J. Quinlan, chairman of the bureau of grades. 
Mr. Quinlan asked for the report of W. H. McDonald, 
chief inspector. Figures of the report show the fol- 
lowing: Hemlock inspected in yards, 674,800 feet; be- 
low grade, 31,000 or 4,6 percent; above grade, 33,500 





or 7.9 percent. Hardwoods inspected in yards, 451,787 
feet; below grade, 26,000 or 5.7 percent; above grade, 
15,000 or 3.3 pereent. Pine inspected in yards, 83,600 
feet; below grade, 25,000 or 380 percent. Hemlock lath 
inspected in yards, 50,500. 

Lath are not getting as much attention as they 
should in manufacturing or grading, the report stated. 
Yard’ visits numbered 514. 

Reinspections. 

Fifty-nine reinspections were made during 1914, and 
the following amounts of stock were inspected: Hem- 
lock, 511,419 feet; below grade, 77,501 feet, or 15.1 
percent; above grade, 14,000 feet, or 2.7 percent. 
Hardwoods, 206,467 feet; below grade, 9,192 feet, or 


4.5 percent. Hemlock lath, 120,000; below grade, 
10,000, or 33.3 percent. Pine, 196,902 feet; below 


grade, 29,870 feet, or 15.2 percent. Pine loaded out of 
yards by special request, 75,887 feet; lath, 175,000. 
Total yard inspections, 1,210,187 feet; reinspections, 
989,975 feet, giving a grand total of 2,200,162 feet. 

‘*In speaking of lath, I believe it will behoove the 
manufacturers to take more interest in the manufac- 
ture, grading and separating of the different kinds of 
timber when making lath,’’ said the Chicago in- 
spector. ‘‘T believe it will require all the energy the 
manufacturers have to spare to keep hemlock in its 
present standing as a first class material for plaster 
ing lath.’’ 

Chief Inspector McDonald declared further that in 
making reinspections all kinds of conditions had to be 
met and that sometimes the retailers claim that they 
are not disputing the grade of the shipment but that 
the stock is not what it is represented to be. He cited 
several instances where such disputes had arisen and 
gave advice to the manufacturers how some of these 
disputes in the future could be avoided. He said: 
‘* Another vital question in reinspection of hardwoods 


is sound defects. There is a wide variation in the 
judgment of inspectors, even among National in- 


spectors, and I believe there ought to be some means 
to confer on this question among the heads of the 
different inspection departments and thus bring about 
more uniformity of judgment among the yard _ in- 
spectors and the association inspectors.’’ He stated 
that more uniformity in grades must be had before 


the best results can be obtained from manufactured 
stock. In closing the chief inspector explained his 


experiences with retailers on the question of grades 
and he declared that the most retailers were eager 
to beeome better posted upon lumber grades and de- 
sired the codperation of the inspection department of 
the association. Mr. McDonald said that he believed 
that every retail organization should maintain an in 
spection department, using the rules of the manufae- 
turer. 

M. J. Quinlan, of the bureau of grades, said that 
his committee had found that stocks were in excess 
of last vear, but that while weather conditions were 
ideal for logging he was under the impression that there 
would be considerable curtailment this winter and 
that with anything like a return to normal conditions 
this surplus stock would be easily cared for. He ealled 
attention to President Wilson’s optimistic interview in 
the Chicago Tribune, with reference to the exaggera- 
tions as to the extent of the unemployed and hoped 
that the depression might now be regarded as ended. 
He said he would like to believe this to be true. The 
meeting then adjourned for luncheon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Trade conditions were still the topic at the recon- 
vening of the convention and Edward Hines addressed 
the association. (The address of Mr. Hines, in part, is 
printed on page 66 of this issue.) 

When President Goodman had returned to the chair 
he called on Enos Colburn, of Green Bay, Wis., who ad- 
dressed the convention on ‘‘ Manufacturing Birch for In- 
terior Finish.’’ Mr. Colburn stated that he believed that 
the manufacturers should put up their birch in a dimen- 
sion size or in some grade suitable, the same as is used by 
interior mills for finish. He declared that any mill in 
figuring on birch for interior finish buys and carries in 
stock much more lumber than it would if it could buy the 
stuff as it is wanted and that if it could buy dimension 


sizes, 6, 8, 10 and 12 inches, or stock suitable for 
finish, there would not be the discouragement that 
there has been in the past. ‘‘Birch, we all know, 
is the coming wood,’’ he said. ‘‘It is a _ hard 
thing to beat for interior finish. It will finish to a 


natural state, or any other way you want to put it 
and it is hard to beat, even with oak, although we 
figure oak much more costly,’’ he said. Mr. Col- 
burn then proceeded to discuss his subject in a technical 
way and his talk contained many suggestions to 
the manufacturer whereby he could further the market 
of birch. He stated that he believed if the manu- 
facturers decided to put their birch in the way that 
he described it would put birch into many more 
homes instead of other woods that are now used, and 
with the help of the advertising department, they 
would reap results. His talk was a very valuable one 
and was full of wholesome advice to the manufactur- 
ers whereby the birch market could be extended. 

O. T. Swan, of the Forest Service, addressed the meet- 
ing on the subject of ‘‘Timber Utilization,’’ and his 
talk was instructive and full of interest. 

One of the most valuable papers of the two days’ 
session was that of. C. H. Worcester on ‘‘The Cost of 
Carrying Timberlands and Its Relation to the Lumber 
Market.’’? In the absence of Mr. Worcester his paper 
was read by R. S. Kellogg. A vote of thanks was ten- 
dered Mr. Worcester for his most excellent address, 
which appears on page 34 of this issue. 

President Goodman asked M. P. McCullough, chairman 
of the advertising committee, to take the chair and for 


— 


the next hour the discussion was on the benefits acerv ing 
from the advertising campaign, The report of ‘he 
advertising committee stated that the committee xs 
fully convinced that this feature of association work 
was a paying investment and the committee was pu si- 
tive, with the experience of the last twenty-seven mon S, 
greater results will be possible in the future. ‘‘ A. 4 
whole the lumber manufacturers have not been \\\- 
vertisers to any extent, and there is no question | it 
that our business is suffering greatly on account of ° he 
active and extensive publicity of the so-called sub (i- 
tutes,’’ read a part of the report. The committee \e 
quested the members to give further and careful © \y- 
sideration to the contents of the paper that had beon 
presented upon the subject by Mr. Kellogg. The report 
stated that it must be frankly acknowledged that in 
many places it is not advisable to use Jumber, but that 
it was the purpose of the Forest Products Federation to 
tind out wherein lumber could be used to advantage snd 
where it was used to disadvantage and let the pubtie 
know the truth. The federation, he stated, should h:ve 
the unqualified support of the association. The report 
explained to the members the amount of expenditu 


that had been made in the advertising campaign and 
that the plans for the 1915 work were much along 
the same lines as the work that had been conducted 


in the past. The report was very thorough and ecom- 
plete and explained to the members in’ detail all that 
was accomplished and what was expected to be acom 
plished in the future. 

Following this report Mr. McCullough asked Mr, 
MeDonald to report on the exhibit at the Northwest 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, held recently at Min 
neapolis. Mr, McDonald explained in detail to the 
members just what had been placed on exhibit at Min 
neapolis and how well the exhibit was received. He 
said many of the retailers pronounced the exhibit one 
of the most educational they had ever witnessed and 
it made such a good impression that it is likely these 
kind of exhibits will be made at other retail associa 
tions. 


Resolutions Adopted. 
At the conclusion of the chief inspector’s talk on the 
exhibition subject Mr. MeCullough, of the advertising 
committee, offered the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, It has repeatedly come to our attention that 
the railroads of Wisconsin and upper Michigan are using 
material shipped in from long distances for ties, crossing 


planks, bridge timbers, station building and general construc 
tion purposes, notwithstanding the availability of plenty of 
equally good timber for these purposes manufactured by 
shippers along the lines of these roads whose traffic is a 
large revenue to the carriers: therefore be it 

Resolved, That at this meeting the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, in convention assem 
bled, hereby directs its president and secretary in behalf ot 
the lumber shippers of Wisconsin and upper Michigan to 
protest vigorously to the presidents and to purchasing agents 
of the railroads in this territory against the practice of 
purchasing foreign material for local needs and eall their 
attention to the desirability of adopting a policy more in 
harmony with the interests of their shippers. 

President Goodman again took the chair and J. T. 
Phillips offered the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, It is with extreme regret that we learn 
this is the last meeting at which we are likely to have with 
us our longtime associate and brother in business, W. © 
Landon, to whose unselfish efforts, sound judgment and wis 
counsel as president of this association for two years after 


that 


its formation and as a director and member of committees 
since that time a® laree measure of the progress of this 
organization is due, therefore be it 


Resolved, That we tender Mr. Landon this feeble apprecia 
tion of services, which we can not hepe to repay and assure 
him that in his new undertaking he will constantly have with 
him our sincerest wishes for his welfare and success. 

This resolution was carried, all members standing, and 
Mr. Landon in his reply was visibly affected and stated 
that he knew that he was carrying with him the best 
wishes of all the members with whom he had met for 
many years. 

Election of Officers. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis. 

Vice president—J. T. Phillips, Green Bay, Wis. 

Treasurer—-George FE. Foster, Mellen, Wis. 

Secretary——-No appointment made. 

Directors—-W. B. Clubine, E. A. 
and A. €. Wells. 


Hamar, H. H. Heineman 

Under the new rule the chairmen of the different 
committees will appoint their own assistants. M. J. 
Quinlan was elected chairman of the bureau of grades; 
statistics and accounting, J. W. Kye; transportation 
and legislation, W. A. Holt; promotion, M. P. MeCul 
lough. 

The next matter to come before the convention was 
the question as to whether the association should 
join the National Hardwood Lumber Association as a 
body. R. B. Goodman offered a resolution that the 
bureau of grades be instructed to submit a plan to the 
board of directors, by which members of this association 
marketing one million or more feet of hardwoods an 
nually, will become members of the National Hard 
wood Lumber Association, the membership fees to be 
paid by this association. This resolution was adopted 
and the meeting then adjourned. 





APPROPRIATED BIG ADVERTISING FUND. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
CHARLESTON, 8. C., Jan. 28.—The North Carolina Pint 
Association at its monthly meeting, held in the St. Johns 
Hotel here today, unanimously voted to appropriate two 
and one-half cents per 1,000 feet on shipments from Jan 

uary 1, 1915, to provide an advertising: fund. 

The meeting was largely attended and all the mem 
bers were enthusiastic on the question of exploiting pin: 
from this district. 

Chairman D. O. Anderson, of the advertising com 
mittee, will have charge of the distribution of this fund, 
amounting to approximately $25,000 this year. The mem 
bers hope to double this amount next year, 
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HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION MEETS. 


Many Activities of Organization Outlined in Officers’ Reports — Hardwood Rate Advance Subject of Vigorous 
Action—Conditions in Box Trade Reviewed. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. } 


GINNATI, OHIO., Jan. 28.—The group photograph 
this morning at 11:15 on the ninth floor of 


the Hotel Sinton showed the attend- 
ance to be somewhat lighter than at 
previous annuals of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. The 
convention was welcomed to Cincin- 
nati by Mayor Frederick S. Spiegel, 
who dwelt upon the commercial, edu- 
cational and municipal attractions of 
the city and heartily welcomed the 
delegates. Alex Schmidt, president 
of tne Lumbermen’s Club of Cinein- 
nati, supplemented the mayor’s wel- 
come, incidentally urging the con- 
vention to work for the establish- 
ment of a national merchant ma- 
rine. R. L. Hutchinson, president 
of the Hutchinson Lumber Company, 
Hutchinson, W. Va., responded to 
both welcomes on behalf of the as- 
sociation in a humorous address 
which was much applauded. 

President Himmelberger followed 
with his annual address in which he 
deplored conditions existing last 
year, but said opportunities are excellent for commercial 
expunsion, especially because of the war’s effects, and 
that present immense orders for supplies are only a drop 
bucket as compared with what will be needed 
He quoted Charles Schwab as saying that the 
country is on the verge of the greatest period of pros- 
perity in many years, and that Mr. Schwab had con- 
tessed to taking orders for several million dollarg’ worth 
of steel products, and that belligerent nations had al- 
ready placed orders for supplies exceeding $300,000,000 
since the war began; also that the#next big problem the 
country must face will be the development of transpor- 
facilities and that the development of foreign 
husiness must be approached with caution. 

Mr. Himmelberger said further that the restricted 
production of hardwoods since the outbreak of the war 
has resulted in not more than 50 percent of southern 
hardwood mills being in operation, reducing production 
to about the level of consumption. He indorsed the 
Forest Products Federation and Forest Products Expo- 
sitions, and urged financial and other support to the 
fivht against substitutes, referring to the action of the 
Cleveland lumber trade in that respect. He asked the 
support of the association members for the Federation 
meeting in Chicago in February, and said: 


in the 


later 
late 


tation 


It occurs to me that in the past we 
wasted too much money and effort fighting 
to convince our customers of the 
| grading rules, systems of inspection, merits of or- 
ganization ete., instead of paying attention to the enemy, 
who took advantage of his opportunity and got the business 


have 
and 


lumbermen 
each other 
merits of our re 








di Eke 


HIMMELBERGER, 
President. 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO., 


it we both lost. May we not all stand together and push 
od as against substitutes and not fight among ourselves? 
We may differ as to the need of one or more lumber or 
nizations or associations or as to the merits of this or that 
stem of inspection, but I do believe we are all agreed that 
ere should be only one set of grading rules, and in this 
nnection we must not overlook the fact that the person 
ho is most insistent on this point and who is beginning to 
w signs of wanting to take the reins in his own hands 
bring this about is our customer. He is interested pri- 
arily in having one set of grading rules, those rules to 
permanent or at least not frequently changed. 


This statement was reecived with vociferous applause. 
'r, Himmelberger said financial conditions are not now 
ving mueh concern. He indorsed the National Inter- 
suranee Exchange, and said the better attitude of the 
vernment toward business is reassuring. He also 
zed the study of manufacturing costs. 

The report of the treasurer showed disbursements last 

-cal year of $25,209, with a balance vn hand of $3,539. 





Secretary’s Report. 
Secretary W. H. Weiler 
as fouows: 





then read his annual report, 


Nineceen hundred and fourteen would not be 
4€550cali0n WorkKel’s uu lueal year Lor 
OL Luelr’ Orgauulszalions, 


considered by 
promoting tue interests 
{tis usually eapected tout perivus ol 
bUSiLeSss UCplensavu Sa all Cuuse a 1Ups OL iulerest, dua a luilnyg 
Ou OL neuiversuip LUA Wlil uecessilale CareiUl uursiug LO orig 
tue OFpaliizuliou DUCK LO ILS LOLrmal wWornluy COuUitiON ; but our 
Capericuce The last tWelve Woutus bas beeD JUSTE Lue Opposite 
4bU We Lave COme LUrOUgo a year Maraeu vy mure tudu 4 5,UUVd 
ldilures 1 1,bvv,4¥0 Coucerus UviLg Dusiliess, or 1.LU percent 
OL Lue Whole Humver (Lue largest perceatage lu ulteen years) 
With ah lucreuse in Iucinversulp; aud, Wiat IS even Wore 
Slaying, u ewmbersulp cual is thoroughly ative to waal Luis 
assucidtion Mieaus Lo it, and which alwiys stands ready to give 
1US Support lo day Movement tuat 1s Lor the vetlermeut of tne 
industry. 
_ We tave not made so much of an effort the past year to 
increase Our Icmibershbip as we have to serve those we wireauy 
had aud bring about a closer relationship between our Mempers 
in the diuerent parts of the country. 

Our members .ave gotten away trom the old idea that in 
looning Lor a place to curtail expenses their association must 
be the first sacriuce. ihere is only one conciusion to draw 
from tuls, and thut is tuat it is to the interest of their busi- 
ness lor tuem to support their association, aud treat it as if 
it were a part of their Own business. Business men ure not 
swayed by sentiment; associadion work witu them 1s purely 
& Dusuless proposition and is in accord with the modern 
business idea, which is codperation. 





Inspection Work. 
inspections ior the year has been reduced 
about 4U0 percent over 1918. Tuis can be attributed in part 
to the simalier volume ot lumber shipped, and aiso to the tact 
that our members are shipping more unitorm grades tuan 
formerly. In this we see sume of tue results ol our educa- 
tional work among the miiis. An analysis of reports made 
by our inspectors brings cut a point to which I want to 
call your attention; viz., a great many Compluants tuat can 
be easily eliminaced are aque to careiesSs Manuiacturing, and 
in urging you to watch your grades closely we also suggest 
that you do not overlook this very important point, wuicn 
fives your customer just cause for complalut aud reacts not 
only upon you and your fellow lumbermen but upon your 
association. 


The number of 





Making Inspection Accurate. 
Throughout the year we have supplemented the 
struction work, which was carried on so vigorously 
With luspection schools, wuich have 
points by Chief Inspector White. 
weil attended and those who have been tortunate enough 
to atiend tuem Lave become enthusiastic supporters of tuis 
work and want it repeated at trequent intervals. ‘Lhe method 
of work is substantially this. The cuief inspector selects 
several hundred line boards of the different species of wood 
and numbers them consecutively. Lach inspecior goes over 
the entire lot und his grades are recorued. ‘Lhe chief 
inspector then foliows and passes on each board, and all poimts 
of diuerence are discussed and threshed out. It is here tuat 


mill in- 
last year, 
been held at convenient 
These scuools have been 


we get results. Every man wuo has a wrong idea of the 
interpretation of any point in our rules is given special 
attention and set right. After the work is completed a 


statement is furnished each employer whicn shows the record 
of the inspector, not only of bis own but all who participated 
in the work. He can then determine just where his men are 
weak or strong, as the case may be, and whether he is giving 
away his lumber, which means his money, or causing him 
endless trouble and making for him a reputation of unreli- 
ability by making grades that do not represent what he has 
sold. 

We believe these inspection schools furnish the 
means yet devised for our members to keep a check on their 
grades. Unquestionably, we are getting closer to the much 
talked of and desired uniform grades, but there is still room 
for improvement, and your association is always ready to 
help you. 


very best 


The Weekly Commercial Report. 

Our commercial report has come into such demand that 
it is now distributed weekly. Nearly every member of the 
association uses it as a guide to help him in his credits. As 
stated in previous reports, it is not intended to take the 
place of commercial agencies but to supplement them by 
furnishing reliable interchange of ledger experience among 
our members. Non-members who are interested in this re- 
port may see how it operates by calling at our headquarters 
here in the hotel. 

Finances. 

The financial condition of tke association is excellent. 
The statement which has just been read shows a most gratify- 
ing condition of the treasury, and it will please you to hear 
that we start the year with all bills paid up to time of 
closing the books. 


Meeting Competition of Substitutes. 

We have coutinued the fight against substitutes begun last 
year, and have given our support in every possible way to all 
inovements which have had for their object the development 
of a larger market for lumber. 

The Forest Products Exposition at Chicago and New York 
last May furnished a fair example of what lumbermen can do 
toward educating the public. While this association did not 
make an exhibit, it gave the exposition its financial and moral 
support and helped to make it possible. 


Miscellany. 
The executive board held four meetings in the past year 


the dates eo April 4, July 11, October 10, 1914, and 
January 27, 191 ‘ - 
If you have had occasion at any time in the past year 


and a half to examine the schedules of the Government for 
hardwood lumber you have noticed that the rules of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association were given equal 
prominence with other rules. On inquiries for construction 
oak our rules only are specified and great quantities of oak 
timbers and other hardwood lumber have been bought by 
the Government on our rules. If any of our members are 
interested in Government inquiries and are not receiving them 
and will notify the secretary’s office he will see that they 
receive them. 

I wish to thank all of you for the hearty support you have 
given me the past year and assure you that it is my earnest 
desire to serve you in every possible way. 


R. H. Vansant, of Ashland, Ky., urged the importance 
of prompt and full attendance at all sessions. 
The morning session adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 28.—This afternoon’s session 
began at 2:53 with the announcement of a paper pre 
pared by F. C. Gifford, secretary of the National Box 
Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Gifford being absent, 
his paper was read by E. H. Defebaugh, of Chicago. 





He began with an expression of belief that business 
conditions are gradually improving and that the box 
industry is in closer codperation than ever with the 
general lumber business, the continued improvement of 
which means a continuance in the improvement of the 
box industry. He said those who gain the most bene- 
fits from association affiliation are those who devote 
the greatest amount of effort to it. 

Mr. Gifford referred to the perfected organization 
of the substitute’ makers, with unlimited means for 
advertising’: and promotion purposes and the establish- 


ment of schools with correspondence courses in in- 
struction for the use of their materials. It is high 


time, he said, that the lumbermen should adopt the 
same course. He referred to the Pridham case, and 
said the same proportion of paper packages is now in 
use as was the case two years ago. The slowness of 





Wa. i: 


WELLER, 
Secretary. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO; 


the lumbermen is the real cause of the lack of suc- 
cess in combating the substitutes, this allowing them 
to gain headway. He said: ‘‘Had we been properly 
organized in 19U6, 1907 and 1908, we could have pro- 
duced as much evidence to the railroads.’? The paper 
box makers, he declared, have no dissension in their 
ranks. The speaker believed that the lumbermen are 
now awakening for an active campaign of codpera- 
tion with the wooden box manufacturers. The direc- 
tors of the box manutacturers’ association have 
voted to bring about a closer cooperation between the 
lumber interests and the wooden box makers and 
that they would support the lumbermen in fighting 
substitutes. He said that 4,500,000,000 feet of low 
grade lumber is handled annually by the box makers 
and that they regard the lumbermen’s fight as their 
own. 

R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, addressed the 
convention on the work of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, of which he is presi- 
dent. He outlined the work of this association in 
behalf of the general lumber trade and pleaded for 
the support of the hardwood association. 

Secretary J. M. Pritchard, of the Gum Lumber 
Manutacturers’ Association, spoke of the work of 
his organization and enthusiastically told of what it 
yet intends to do. 

President Himmelberger reported that a meeting 
was held yesterday of the executive board, at 
which resolutions were formulated. These were ad- 
dressed to the Interstate Commerce Commission, at 
Washington, and were read by F. R. Gadd, as follows: 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association having 
as members the majority of the important hardwood manufac- 
turers in the soutnern States and voicing the interests of 
more than 5,00 small hardwood manufacturers in these 
States, notes with alarm the decision and order issued in 


docket 184, increasing the rates on hardwood lumber from 
these States, and, in view of the hearing on docket 520 new 


being held, covering tariffs suspended carrying all of the 
advances asked for by the carriers in 184, asks that the 


order issued _by your commission in 184 be suspended until the 
hearing of 520° has been finished and your commission has 
had an opportunity of reviewing the great volume of testimony 
the hardwood lumbermen have put in the record, showing that 
more than 75 percent of the hardwood mills in the South are 
now closed down and many others are operating at a loss and 
that inevitable disaster will follow if the railroads continue 
the short-sighted policy now being. pursued in burdening this 
industry with rates which the business can not stand-even in 
normal times. 

Freight rates on lumber are now proportionately . higher 
than on any other commodity and we tink a readjustment 
should be made, placing lumber.on a fair basis as compared 
with other commodities. The railroads while suffering .from 
a loss of tonnage are securing full tariff rates on ll freight 
that moves, whereas prices of. hardwood lumber. have declined 
correspondingly with the. decline in the jvolume of. tre busi- 
ness. The record in 520 is, the most compiete record ever 
made showing the conditions of*a@ particular? try and we 
trust the inflexible sense of. justice of the Inter Commerce 
Commission will grant this appeal. 


The resolution was signed by F, R.. Gadd, Re He 
Vansant and W. E. Delaney, and was 
(Concluded on page 78.) 
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ORGANIZE COLUMBIA RIVER LUMBER EXCHANGE. 


Loggers, Manufacturers and Bankers 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 23.—At a ‘‘ dollar dinner’’ held at 
the Benson Hotel here this evening the Columbia River 
Lumber Exchange was organized with a membership of 
more than fifty, composed of loggers, lumber manu- 
facturers and leading bankers of the Columbia River 
district. The purpose of the exchange will be to en- 
deavor to find cures or remedies for the lumber indus- 
try, which, as it was put at a preliminary dinner held 
here two weeks ago, has been dangerously ill for some 
time. 

The exchange will have a managing secretary and be 
governed by a board of trustees, consisting of eleven 
members composed of three bankers, five manufacturers 
and three loggers. The detail work is to be done by 
the secretary who shall be elected by the board of trus- 
tees, and who shall also act as treasurer. Various com- 
mittees shall be appointed to take up and attempt to 
eure the difficulties which may arise in connection with 
the lumber business. Each committee is to have one 
member of the board of trustees as chairman who 
shall appoint two other members of the exchange to 
assist him. A membership fee of $5 is to be paid for 
the present, but no dues will be charged until the scope 
of the work is more definitely outlined. It is hopel to 
enroll at least 500 members in the first membership 
campaign. 

The board of trustees is composed of H. B. Van 
Duzer, of the Inman, Poulson Lumber Company; O. 
M. Clark, of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Company; 
F. H. Ransom, of the Eastern & Western Lumber Com- 
pany; W. B. MacKay, of the North Pacific Lumber 
Company and N. E. Ayer, of the St. Johns Lumber 
Company, lumber manufacturers; J. S. O’Gorman, of 
the Wisconsin Logging & Timber Company; J. O. Even- 
son, of the Benson Timber Company and M. C. Woodard, 
of the Silver Falls Timber Company, loggers, and A. 
L. Mills, of the First National Bank; J. C. Ainsworth, 
of the United States National Bank and Edward Cook- 
ingham, of the Ladd & Tilton Bank, bankers. 

The form of organization was reconsidered by a 
committee appointed at the previous dinner by J. S. 
O’Gorman, president of the Columbia River Loggers’ 
Association, under whose auspices the first dinner was 
held, and this committee was tonight unanimously 
elected the board of trustees for the first term. The 
time for the next meeting was not stated, but power 
has been vested in the board to proceed along the 
lines outlined. 

Membership is to be taken out only by individuals 
and not by firms, and there will be no effort made to 
give the organization ‘‘legal standing’’ or in any way 
to act in the ‘‘restraint’’ of trade, but to the con-’ 
trary, the encouragement of trade. 

Purpose of the Organization. 


Mr. Cookingham presided at the dinner meeting and 
in placing before those present the recommendations of 
the committee explained that the exchange will be a 
simple but cohesive effort among all interested in the 
lumber industry to correct faulty conditions that exist 
and particularly to improve the financial status. 

‘<The organization we have planned is very simple 
in character, because we do not want an organization 
of legal standing or binding on any of its members,’’ 
he explained. ‘‘If this organization does not receive 
your full and united support and your indorsement it 
will be useless and futile and you and me will waste 
our time.’’ 

F. C. Knapp, of the Peninsula Lumber Company, 
moved that the report of the committee be adopted and 
the motion carried unanimously and without further 
discussion. 

Mr. Cookingham announced that a few speakers had 
been placed on the program for the evening and first 
introduced E. B. Hazen, general manager of the Bridal 
Veil Lumbering Company, who had been given for a 
topic ‘‘Our Problem.’’ Mr. Hazen said in part: 

We are called manufacturers. In reality we are not 
manufacturers in the sense that other producers are, but 
are only harvesters of a crop which we did not even sow 
or cultivate. We have been pioneering harvesters of a 
natural resource and have merely converted that re- 
source into a crude product and turned it loose to find a 
user. We have given attention to mechanics only, and 
not at all to economics. Manufacturers of most other 
commodities conceive and perfect their product and also 





Form New Organization—Purpose Is to Find Remedies for Ills of Lumber 


Industry—Committees Named. 





manufacture it and then merchandise it. The lumber 
business requires reorganization all the way through 
from the stump to the consumer, but it is up to tne 
stumpage owner to bring about such reorganization, and 
it is up to those now engaged in the inaustry, tor out- 
side torces are not going to come in and unaertake such 
a task because a study of the basic and fundamental 
conditions of this industry would not attract them. 

‘Lhe problem facing the people of the United States 
today is not how to avert a timber famine, but rather 
how to avoid financial distress which will tollow the 
scramble of 50,000 competing lumber manutacturers, each 
endeavoring to realize on our over-supply of capitalized 
raw material. 

Cutting Capacity Versus Possible Consumption. 

The mulls of the United States produced and aisposed of 
45,UUvu,U0U,000 teet of lumber in lyvy. lt this prouuc- 
tion could be consumed annually tor the coming twenty 
years, One-third only of the timver of this cOuntry would 
be converted, and at the same rate torly years, more, 
making sixty years in all, would be required to com- 
plete the harvest, not considering increaseu growth and 
reloreslation. ‘The Forest Service states tnat there is al- 
ready Zav,vv0,000 acres showing a good start on a sec- 
ond growth. At the present rate ol cutting, yellow pine 
woulu last twenty years, and then this coast would be 
the principal source Of supply. Fulty-seven percent o1 the 
standing tmmber is in the West and 22 percent in the 
South, yet we are producing only Y percent of the lum- 
ber and the South 37 percent, 

Three-fourths of the timber of the country is now 
privately owned. So much ot it is in the hands of actual 
investors that if we use the Government estimate Ol its 
present day value as a basis on whicn to figure tne carry- 
ing charges on the investment, it would require $¥.4u a 
thousand on the largest annual production the country 
every had to pay them. It would require $11.10 a thou- 
sand on the cut of a year ago. Right here in our miust Is 
going to be the real scramble tor realization on that 
capitalized timber. Instead of the satisiaclory spectacie 
which has been our dream, of the entire world coming 
to us here in the West to buy our goods at our own 
price, here is what actualiy confronts us: A huge bur- 
den consisting of 57 percent ot the country’s stumpage, 
practically ail capitalized and much in financially incom- 
petent hands, which means that it must be realized on in 
order to carry the load, is to be thrust in over-doses on a 
market which is consuming less lumber every year. In 
this Facitic Northwest is to be worked out this problem, 
for atter even ten years yellow pine will not be much ot 
a factor, and at that date (ten years hence), provided 
present production in the same proportion continues, 
the West will hold 80 percent of the nation’s trees. 

Progress in Three Years. 

In 1909 the per capita consumption of lumber in the 
United States was 5UU0 teet board measure. In Germany 
at that same time it was 48 feet per capita board measure. 
On the basis of Germany's use, this country would re- 
quire 500,000,0u0 people to absorb our present output. 
Building operations increased as a whole in North 
America from 1909 to 1912, but lumber consumption de- 
creased One-seventh, and we find our 1913 per capita con- 
sumption 425 feet, or 15 percent less than in 1909. De- 
spite the increase in population from 1909 to 1913 of 1,- 
500,000 people annualiy, the lumber cut dropped from 
45,000,000,0u0 to 38,000,000,000. What about the future? 
Even if we could hold our present per capita consump- 
tion, twenty years hence would see little more produc- 
tion than 1909. Is there any hope that our consumption 
will hold its own? I do not think so. 

Substitutes. 

We can not stem the tide of encroachments of the 
substitute in uses where it is better. Consider a few 
statistics. The output of iron has doubled since 1890; use 
of steel bars has increased 72 percent in ten years; ce- 
ment output has increased 225 percent in ten years, patent 
roofing 200 per cent; brick output has doubled in fitteen 
years; and all of these commodities are lowering in 
price. In Boston today a 12-inch solid brick wall house 
costs only 12 percent more, and a hollow block or stucvo 
only 6 percent more than a frame house. Ninety-three 
million barrels of cement produced in 1913, reduced to 
board measure, would show more than half the lumber 
cut for that year. Do we appreciate that these materials 
are not only displacing our own but are also acting as an 
absolute check on advancing lumber prices? 


What to Do. 


We are awakening more and more to a realization of 
the need of organized coéperative effort. Some who have 
never believed in anything of this sort are becoming con- 
verted to the necessity of it and are declaring that they 
will support any movement to bring about concerted 
action which is necessary to right many matters which 
are wrong because of neglect and also because of inabil- 
ity of the individual to work them out. This is the first 
move necessary to improve the situation. We have had a 
vehicle culminating in the West Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, designed to accomplish things neces- 
sary to the welfare of the industry as a whole, struggling 
along here in the Nort?:¢est for the last twenty years. It 
has been supported ¥ the minority. and the majority 
have reaped the benefit along with the others but have 
not supported it with funds or personal attention. This 
is the reason why it has not accomplished more. Every- 
body identified with the industry should come in and ride 
along, and get out and push when necessary, and make 
it a great big strong organization to put up a solid front 
representing the fir business. 





The lumber industry must undertake publicity work of 
all kinds. ‘here is much to be urged tor wood. Ne 
public has been led away from Custumary uses tnro h 
the popularizing Of other materials by ingenious ady\ 
Using and puviicity elfort by Lneir prouucers. ie 
beauty Of wood design, ils susceptivility to remodel : 
its general workableness, its satety and low cost in ill 
construction, the ellicacy and low cost of its treatment 
to prevent decay, its superiority tor paving and s s, 
the correction of the lallacy that the supply is becon g 
exhausted—all of these things must be set betore e 
public through printers’ ink, and it must be done y 
organized cooperation; the individual can not accomp|.sh 
it. Wwanual training in schools, wood construction Courses 
in COheges, the Opposing Of discriminatory buildings cous 
engineering research relating to structural probleiis 
paving, pipe lines, silos etc., the backing up of immig:i- 
tion and irrigation movements, low rates of interest to 
farmers, and many such movements are ail the prop- 
lems of joint effort and can only be so handled. 

The Greater Problem. 


{ am a great believer in codperation in matters whick 
are clearly impossible of accomplishment by tne inui- 
vidual company or individual, but to me, the questuon 
concerning us today 1s not, ‘‘Wul there be codperative 
eftort?’’ Cooperation among the big meat packers wags 
automatic ailer they accomplished the deveiopiment of 
their own business to a point of maximum efthciency 


Large Units. 


In order to reach maximum efficiency in logging and 
manutacturing in the Dougias fir belt we must develop 
into large-scale producing units such as there are a lew 
ot now. We will not reach a logging and manuilactur- 
ing cost which is mght until there is more specializing 
practiced; until there are developed corporations pio- 
ducing 5v0,0U0,000 and up each per annum, witn highly 
skilied principals, each giving his attention to speciic 
departments, working results of one camp and miuil 
agalnst others of the group under his control, and thus 
working Out better manufacture, lower costs, beiter 
utilization etc. ‘Lhen units of these proportions could re- 
organize the whole scheme of distribution. 


Merchandizing. 


Now we have first the speculation in the tree, then the 
logger, then the magputacturer, who seils to the west 
coast broker and he to an eastern broker often, who in 
turn selis to the retail yard. Naturally, and rightly 
enough, each link in the chain wants to make ail he can, 
and as a resuit many uneconomic practices have de- 
veioped as a part ot the system. 

‘There are two proper systems of selling goods by the 
manutacturer; one where the producer auds a manufac- 
turer's profit and sells to a jovber, the otner where the 
commodity is sold *‘on the market’’ and the market is at 
the point of delivery, not at the point of production. 
We all know that lumber can not be sold by the tormer 
mentioned method, therelore it is subject to market con- 
ditions. There are always local conditions at the point 
of delivery which affect the price, oltten temporarily of 
course, such as supply and demand there and the com- 
petition of other woods in that market. 

Until our producing companies are large enough to 
warrant their own representation in the field these mar- 
gins trom mill to ultimate buyer will not accrue to the 
tree. When the manutacturer gets into the field with 
his own representatives he will also be in a position to 
cooperate with distributing agencies in trade develop- 
ment and will assit in working out economies in the 
method of distribution. 

Lumber Can Be Sold. 

Do you not believe that with intense selling effort 
every farm in this country could be sold a thousand teet 
more of lumber per year than it is now using? What 
would a thousand feet of lumber amount to around a farm 
in a year’s time? If this could be done, the increased 
consumption would be equivalent to the entire cut of 
Oregon and Washington, tor there are 6,200,000 farms in 
the United States. If every farm erected a silo it would 
take half the lumber cut of the whole country for one 
year to furnish the material. The Government reports 
that only 5 percent of the paving on roads and streets of 
this country is of wooden block. If the handling of the 
paving business in wooden block could be worked out as 
other kinds of paving are handled the increase in lumber 
construction would be almost incalculable. 

Just as long as the producing units are scattered and 
small, lumber merchandising will be pursued just as it is 
today; there is no help for it. And probably it is neces- 
sary so that all the links in the chain can survive, but 
economies in distribution must come and the producer of 
the commodity must get back of it himself. 

The time is past for playing policy and being afraid to 
come out in the open and analyze these matters. It is our 
capital investment in trees and equipment that we must 
serve, and it must be done through economies. When the 
coéperation necessary comes among scores of lumbermen 
in the Pacific Northwest instead of an effort at coipera- 
tion among hundreds, then the problems of competent 
ownership of stumpage, curtailment of lumber supply 
within demand, economical production and distribution 
will come, and the placing of the industry on a safe 
basis will be accomplished. 

Now, how is it to be brought about? Some say it will 
be the survival of the fittest. Of course this is true; 
but if an individual firm goes bankrupt and some out- 
sider buys it up at fifty cents on the dollar, who is the 
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fittest? It would be much better in my judgment for 
tl larger interests in the several producing zones of 
t! l'acific Northwest to amalgamate their properties, 


eet {he majority of the fir production into a dozen or two 
ou etent producing units, and codperation among them 


W be far more possible and effective than among 
h eds largely incompetent. ‘The bankers can help 
tl tuation simply by telling their lumber clients that 
t must do it. When the bankers say to the lumber- 
m nationally—for it is a national problem and not a 
rT one—‘‘We will not let you have a cent while you 


se our products for less than cost,’ then, and I believe 
o! then, will the lumbermen unite closely, genuinely, 
} tly, for the solution of their problem. 
rhaps it seems to you that I have talked about an 
in sibility and have not expresed myself on what to- 
n s meeting can do. Let me repeat, therefore, what 
I d afew moments ago—that I am a firm believer in 
ration and that I believe coéperation by all lum- 
be n, timber owners, loggers, millmen, is the néxt 
ne iry step. Further than that, I believe that this 
ee iny tonight can find no better vehicle for the appli- 
of its energy than the existing lumber manufac- 
t association. I grant its opponents, if it has any, 
t t has failed in some things, and I further grant 
t} it may need some slight reorganization, but I con- 
té for the very obvious tact that many of its failures 
h been due to lack of support. 


e address was vigorously applauded and Mr. Hazen 
congratulated personally by many present for his 
did effort. 
‘lr. Cookingham then introduced H. FE. Pennell, of the 
st. Johns Lumber Company, who had been assigned 
subject ‘‘Water Transportation and its influence 


L 


on the lumber industry, particularly as it applies to the 
Pacifie coast.’’ : 

Mr. Pennell called attention to the entry in the field 
of the Canal trade the shipowning broker, the man who 
invests in ships and places himself in the position of a 
lumber distributor. This and other factors, he said 
have to be reckoned with. He said that the matter of 
oversea transportation is being considered more than 
ever in the United States, and he suggested that the 
exchange delegate a committee to urge ‘the representa- 
tives in Washington to present a bill providing that 
the intra coastal trade through the Panama Canal be 
thrown open to foreign bottoms for a certain period 
of time, year by year, and the ap pointment of a com- 
petent commission to govern such shipping. 

H. D. Langille, Portland manager for James D. 
Lacey & Co., spoke interestingly on ‘‘ Excessive timber 
taxation and ‘Legis: ition Affecting the Money So Collect- 
ed and Disbursed. 77 Mr. Langille held it high time 
that a thorough investigation be made as to how tax 
moneys are being expended by the various county of- 
ficials and that the public should be kept informed. 

N. hk. Ayer, of the St. Johns Lumber Company was 
introduced to speak on the ‘‘Relationship of Banking 
to the Lumber Industry.’’ Mr. Ayer said in part: 

We have around us a vast supply of the most wonder- 


ful and valuable timber. To produce lumber capital and 
labor are required and they must be brought together 





through wise administration. Without the wise admin- 
istration of capital, much loss can and has occurred in the 
producing of the product from our forests. The principal 
reasons for failure to produce profitably are due to 
faulty judgment in location for operations, and ignorance 
in operating. The minor reasons for losses are inefficiency 
in producing, the lack of coéperation that allows compe- 
tition to reduce values to an impossible level, and insuffi- 
cient capital so that interest charges are too large a fac- 
tor in the cost. Just how serious this item is, added 
to the cost, we are probably all aware of. When only 5 
or 10 cents a thousand, it is not serious but when it runs 
up to 50, 75 or $1 a thousand, it is a very serious matter 
and is the one item in production cost, that, more than 
any other, makes the F reli in cost, in the plants 
similarly operated or located. It is surprising to think 
how little time, thought and energy is given this big cost 
charge,—interest. 

From the South we hear wails of grief regarding the 
injury done to the lumber industry on account of bond 
issues. We should feel glad that this practice of placing 
bonds on our properties here has not become a serious 
menace to the industry. The reasons are obvious why 
bond issues are frequently a great menace. To be com- 
pelled or have to operate the property when the demand 
for lumber is poor or the prices are below the producing 
cost, that is, the producing cost of the particular plant 
in order to pay the interest and other requirements called 
for in the bonds is obviously a great hardship. To pro- 
duce at a loss is not only a hardship on the particular 
plant but upon its competitors and the whole industry. 
This operating at a loss and selling at a loss is where 
the great damage is done. 


The speaker then dwelt upon the aia of dependence 
that the lumber industry has with the banker. 





COLORADO-WYOMING ASSOCIATION ANNUAL CLOSES. 


Prices and Credits Discussed In Interesting and Valuable Manner—Dealers Should Have Better Understanding With 
Says Speaker Appealing for More Businesslike Methods. 


Their Customers, 


DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 25.—Among the most important 
subjects discussed at the annual meeting of the Colorado 
Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association that was in 
session here for three days last week were ‘‘ Prices’’ 
and ‘*Credits,’’? both of which were discussed in an in 
teresting way by A. Barnett, of McCook, Neb. Should 
retail prices be often changed to conform to variations 
in the wholesale market? Should the dealer put his 


prices down when the market drops and put them up 
when it advances? These are questions that have evoked 


much discussion among retailers for many years and to 
which it seems no satisfactory reply has yet been re- 
ceived. According to Mr. Barnett, many retailers say it 
is easy to get prices down, but it is hard to get them 
yy again. Referring to an Illinois dealer who said that 
he would have done a fine business last year if he had 
had any volume because he just left his retail prices 
where they had been for several years and got awful 
hig margins, Mr. Barnett asked: ‘‘Can we kill the 
goose and expect to keep on getting the golden eggs? 
Do you say getting big margins is not killing the 
goose?’’ Continuing he said: 

Do 50 to 75 percent margins seem extortionate prices and 
mike dissatisiied customers and help the mail order houses * 
The temptation to get big prices while it seemed as though 
the getting was good has proved disastrous occasionally. 
Ordinarily the dealers are not so foolish or shortsighted as 
to ruin their business by any get-rich-quick methods. Most 
f the dealers understand that in these days of parcel post 
und sharp catalog competition, with the mail order methods 
f advertising, it is risky to have retail prices too high. 


Discussing the old idea that all common should be sold 
at $25 per thousand because it is so much easier to figure 
and the yard manager is not so apt to make mistakes 
and lose money, and the methods of some older retailers 
who used to inventory all common at $20 and uppers at 

5) because it was easy to figure up the inventory and 
prevented errors in figures, he said: 

The man that hopes to make money in the future out of the 
retail business must not look for something easy nor the 
way to do it the easiest. The retail business at present is 
no joke. 

Seeking the reason for the big percentage added in 
making up retail price lists, he said that in some cases 
this condition has come about by the small volume of 
trade, there being too many yards for a normal business 
even with wide margins and the temptation is great to 
put prices still higher. That this was a mistake he 
ieclared was shown by some results such as this: 

As the high prices become well known there is a tendency 
r another yard to come in because the profits look so good, 
customers become dissatisfied and turn to the mail order 
prices and make comparisons; more catalog shipments come 
in; when the customer begins to tell what he can do by 
buying out of town the dealer begins to cut his prices and 
the cuts are so great the customer becomes more dissatisfied 
thin ever. When you put your prices down the customer 
may buy of you, but he goes and tells his neighbors what a 
discount you gave him. He is not your friend, for he thinks 
vou have “stung” him before he caught on to how to make 
you sell cheap. If your prices are away too high you get to 








giving big discounts to the carpenters and contractors, and 
while you may hold their trade this way they probably are 
not pulling for you and are not your friends. 

If your prices are down reasonably close to the market you 
can not give a big discount, and if the customer has outside 
figures he will feel better where the difference in prices is 
not too great; he will see that you can not give big reduc- 
tions and your small discounts will turn out to be proof that 
your selling prices are about right. The customer probably 
knows that the dealer gets about 2 percent discount for 
cash, which means only about 1 percent after the freight is 
taken off, but if the dealer is quick to offer him 10 percent, 
and to prevent losing the sale, offers him 15 percent, or even 
as high as 18 percent, he thinks the dealer is still making a 
profit. We know there is no profit to the dealer when he 
gives such discounts, but sometimes he feels that he just 
can not let the bill be sold out of town and sells it at a loss. 
M: ivy be if the price had not been so high at first it would not 
have to be so low at last. 


As a possible solution of the difficulty, the speaker 
suggested fewer yards and wondered if it would be pos- 
sible to redch the point where no dealer would put in 
a second yard where there could not be developed a 
minimum business of $25,000 a year for each yard. In 
a small town, Mr. Barnett said, the business amounting 
to $25,000 annually would make money for its owner 
with a price list maintained so low that outside ship- 
ments could be prevented, but if this business should 
increase $10,000 annually and another dealer come in, 
prices must be advanced if either yard makes more than 
expenses. He said: 

If we see some one doing fairly well another yard is started, 
and that spoils it for both. Prices have to be raised or there 
are no profits. That brings in outside shipments and the 
results are disastrous to both yards. It seems sometimes in 
order to make money we get prices too high and we make 
trouble instead of money. 





The speaker closed by saying that ‘‘moderate, per- 
manent profits are better in the long run and most of us 
are in the long run.’’ 


Selling Lumber on Credit. 


Discussing the question of credits, Mr. Barnett de- 
clared that few lumber dealers have been so progressive 
as to believe that the lumber business can be run on 
the spot cash system. There is an increasing number of 
coal dealers who are making the cash business a success, 
but that does not prove that they are more up to date. 
It simply shows there is more necessity for doing it. 
The margins in the coal trade are so small that long 
time sales certainly bring their own remedy. The dealer 
either quits them or goes broke. Wide lumber margins, 
he declared, are conducive to long credits and do not tend 
toward a cash system. Viewing the different angles of 
the question of eredit sales, he said: 

If you give long time and make money out of your ‘tela 
ness you must have wide margins and the customer gener ally 
knows that about as well as you do. If you have your prices 
high enough to warrant long time sales, is not the tendency 
of the customer to buy on time from you and use his cash to 
buy from the catalog houses? If your prices are low enough 
to prevent this, and you compete with the out of town prices, 
you can not afford to give unlimited time. 


He then declared that if the dealers compete with the 
mail order houses they must not only require terms of 
payment similar to theirs but they must get out and 
hustle for the business, for their system of advertising, 
rural delivery and parcel post brings the mail order 
stores right to the consumer’s door, and it is no longer 
a question of prices:only. He said the mail order houses 
are out for the cash trade and get the customers” money 
because they know he will buy what he can not pay for 
at home. The speaker asked, why do not the dealers try 
to get more cash trade and get away from some of the 
credit business? 

He then made an appeal for the lumber dealers to get 
down to a business basis in giving credits and declared 
that at the outside no one should extend a credit sale 
longer than ninety days and that definite terms should 
always be agreed upon in making sales of any size. 
He thought that time sales covering a period of more 
than sixty days should be covered” by note and that 
the note should draw interest. He declared, too, that 
this interest should be the same as that charged by the 
bank, otherwise the customer will make the dealer his 
banker. Wherever possible, he thought the dealer should 
insist upon the customer borrowing the money from the 
bank and paying cash for his lumber. He told of an 
instance he had heard of a farmer moving into a new 
community and as he did not know the store keepers, 
he did not want to ask them for credit. He borrowed 
$200 from a retired farmer and paid cash all season 
for his purchases at the store. In December, he paid 
back to the farmer the money he had borrowed and the 
man from whom he had borrowed it took the money and 
paid his bill at the store. The merchant made the latter 
a present of a $5 rug for paying the bill and had sold 
goods at the same prices to the cash and credit customer. 
The speaker then said: 


Why not change this a little and give the low prices to the 
man that is entitled to them—offer him some inducement to 
pay you cash? He is the man the catalog house is after. 
You can not afford to offer him 10 percent off, for then he is 
suspicious that you are getting big margins and too much 
prefit. You can afford to give a little advantage in price 
to the man who saves you work, bookkeeping and the risk of 
bad debts. 


Summing up, the speaker strongly recommended the 
dealers to have a better understanding with the customer 
when making a sale as to when and how the goods are 
to be paid for. If it is a credit sale, the dealer should 
post himself fully as to the ability of the customer to 
pay. He urged them to try to get more customers into 
the habit of paying cash and to make it to their advan- 
tage to do so. He said they should try to have only 
good accounts on their books, but that alone is not suf- 
ficient, for no manager should consider his collections 
satisfactory where there is more than sixty days’ business 
outstanding. 
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VARIOUS ASSOCIATIONS HOLD ANNUALS. 





Lumber Carriers of Great Lakes Elect Officers—Maine Forestry Body Reorgan- 
ized—Implement Dealers Change Name—Other Meetings. 





LUMBER CARRIERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE 
GREAT LAKES. 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 25.—The Lumber Carriers’ As- 
SOClauvl OL tue Gieut Lakes in its annual convention 
head am tuis city lasc week e.ecied tue touowing ollcers: 

President—v. W. Blodgeit, Bay City, Mich. : 

birst vice president—iaeury Mme»Mtolian, 2ort Huron, Mich. 

Secoud Vice presice ht bred FP. kotter, Cieveltuna. 

Toure vice presiaeut—W. ©. tloimes, Chicayo. 

Secretary and treasurer—W. WV. Mamiitou, Chicago 


With the exception of the first two named officers 
all incumbents were reélected, Mr. Biodgett succeeding 
Kk. L. Fisher of Cleveiand as president, aud Mr. MeMor- 
ran succeeding Mr. blougett as first vice president. Fol- 
lowing is the general resuit of the election: 

Board of managers—W. LE. Holmes, Edward Hines, H. H. 
Hletier, M. A. Markham, V. Fb. Muashex, W. D. Hamuiton, 
Chicuso; J. J. boiand, Buitaio: J. VU. Nessen, Manistee; bh. bh. 
leure, b. L. Lecaie, b. b. otter, E. L. fisaer, D. W. Mills, 
C. it, brescott, A. W. ‘bhompsou, Cievelund; J. C. Garey, aA. fH. 
tlemvstewad, Sugimaw; C, A. Siuclair, S&S. L. May, H.-A. Haiga, 
li. uw. Waiikon, weiroit; UO. W. bivodgett, E. Bb. boss, Myron 
bloagett, \W. H. Siurp, Bay City; ©. H. Weesas, Duiuta: 
Heury mcMorraa, rort sturon; Win Schlosser, Cuaries S. Ned, 
Milwaukee; J. C. Smitu, ‘Joleuo; L. LD. Brown, Chau 
mout, N. Y. 

Eaecutive committee of the board—wW. E. 
Hines, M. A. Mark.uam, Chicago; O. W. biodgett, Myron 
Liougett, Bay City: Heury Memorran, Port Huron; 8S. L. May, 
fi. L. Wilton, Detroit; J. C. Garey, Saginaw. Messrs. Mc- 
Morran and Markham are new members, succeeding George 
F. Bell and C. W. Koicher. 


Standing Committees. 
The various standing committees have been reap- 
pointed as follows: 


kinance—Edward Hines, chairman; O. W. Blodgett, W. H. 
Sharp, W. E. Holmes aug Myron Blodgett. 

Legislation—J. C. Garey, chuirman; W. D. Hamilton, F. L. 
Lecale, OU. W. Blodgett and Henry MeMorran. 

Loading—J. UO. Nessen, chairman; Edward Hines, 0. W. 
Blougett, W. D. Hamuiiton, W. H. Sharp, J. C. Garey, E. L. 
bisuer uod Myron slougett. 

Unloading—E. L. Fisher, chairman; C. H. Prescott, jr., W. 
E. Holmes, tbdward Hines, H. L. Wilton, J. O. Nessea, W. ul. 
Sharp, V. b. Masuek, W. VD. Hamilton, O. W. Blodgett, Cnarles 
S. Neu, J. C. Garey, H. H. Hetiler, win Schlosser, rc. . Lecale, 
H. A. Haigh, A. H. Hempstead, J. J. poland, myron slougett, 
S. L. May, C. A. Sinclair, J. C. Smitn and A. W. ‘Lhomson. 

Towing—W. D. Hamilton, chairman; E. L. Fisher and 0. W. 
Blodgett. 

Employment of help--O. W. Blodgett, chairman; Edward 
Hines, C. H. Prescott, jr., W. D. Hamilton, J. O. Nessen, W. H. 
Scarp, J. C. Garey, Win Schlosser, D. W. Mills, Myron blod- 
gett, Li. A. Haigh and M. A. Markiiam, 


Holmes, Edward 


The renewing of lumber unloading contracts at Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee and Sandusky will 
be ueyotiated by committees. 





MAINE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION REORGANIZED. 


BANGOR, ME., Jan. 25.—Maine lumber, pulp and paper 
interests and the business and educational interests 
generally were well represented at the meeting held in 
Bangor last week for tne reorganization of the Maine 
Forestry Association, scores ot lumber operators and 
manufacturers and timberland owners and representa- 
tives of the big pulp and paper companies being present 
and taking part in the discussion. Officers were elected 
as follows: 

President—Edgar E. Ring, Bangor. 

Vice president—-Charles H. Bartlett, Bangor. 

Secretary and treasurer—Wilfrid A. Hennessey, Bangor. 

Directors—The above named and Blaine 8S. Viles, of 
Augusta; Fred A. Gilbert, of Bangor; George B. Dunn, of 
Houlton; J. P. Bass, of Bangor; E. Lisherness, of Bangor; 
Prof. J. M. Briscoe, of Bangor: Alfred K. Ames, of Machias; 
Forrest H. Colby, of Bingham, and Frank P. Thomas, of 
Andover. 

A constitution and by-laws were adopted and commit- 
tees appointed on publicity and legislation. Several 
measures of importance to the lumbering industry will 
at once be formulated for presentation to the legislature 
now in session. 

Vice President Bartlett, who presided, said that the 
subject with which the association had to deal was 
one of vast importance, as two-thirds of the area of the 
State, or about 14,000,000 acres, is wooded, and that 





more than half the people, or about 400,000, are de- 
pendent, directly or indirectly, upon the products of the 
forests for their living. Short addresses were made 
by Percival S. Ridsdale, executive secretary of the 
American Forestry Association and editor of The Amer- 
ican Forester, who came from Washington to attend the 
meeting; Prof. John M. Briscoe, of the University of 
Maine forestry department, Blaine 8S. Viles, of Augusta, 
Frank Mace, of Great Pond, Forrest A. Colby, of Bing- 
ham, George B. Dunn, of Houlton, Col. I. K. Stetson, 
of Bangor, Col. F, H. Strickland, of Bangor, George H. 
Hamlin, of Orono, and Edgar E. Ring, of Bangor. The 
speeches covered all phases of the lumbering industry 
and many suggested measures for its development and 
protection, especial reference being made to fire pre 
vention. 


~~ 


IMPLEMENT DEALERS ELECT. 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 26.—The banquet given by the 
Implement, Vehicle & Hardware Association of St. 
Louis to the members of the Mississippi Valley Imple- 
ment & Vehicle Dealers’ Association and their wives at 
the Mercantile Club on Thursday evening during the 
convention was a colonial affair in entertainment. About 
500 attended. 

Phil. E. Ebrenz, of the John Deere Plow Company, 
was toastmaster. Charles H. Daues, associate city coun 
selor, represented Mayor Kiel and welcomed the visitors. 
Charles A. Houts, Frank M. Houston and Dr. Samuel 
H. Woodrow, also spoke. 

The convention concluded its business on Friday, after 
a three-days session by electing the following officers: 

President—Louis Ringe, jr., St. Charles, Mo. 

Vice president—G, W. Stanton, Harrisburg, Il. 

Secretary-treasurer—W. C. Mangold, Anna, III. 

Board of directors—George Niess, Belleville, Ill: E. G. 
susch, Washington, Mo., and W. R. Bost, Litchfield, II]. 





ig 


The organization laid plans to further the standard- 
ization of farm implements and machinery. H. J. Hedge, 
Abilene, Kan., secretary of the National Federation and 
also secretary of the Western Dealers’ Association told 
of the benefits to be derived by being members of an 
association. 

The usual resolutions were passed and the name of the 
association was changed to the Mississippi Valley Imple- 
ment Dealers’ Association. 

The association will hold its next convention in St. 
Louis. 





ELECT PRESIDENT OF BUILDING ASSOCIATION. 

Sr. Louts, Mo., Jan. 26.—A. Boeckeler, of the Boecke- 
ler Lumber Company, this city, was elected first vice 
president of the Building Industries’ Association at the 
election held last week. 

He predicted that St. Louis would have a revival in 
the building line this spring, basing his belief on the 
great number of inquiries being made by prospective 
builders as to the approximate cost of erecting the par- 
ticular kind of buildings they have in mind. A far 
greater number of such inquiries, he says, have been made 
in the first three weeks this year than in the correspond- 
ing period last year, or, in fact in several years. 





DOMINION CONSERVATION COMMISSION. 

OTTAWA, ONT., Jan. 25.—That the forest resources 
of Canada had been greatly overestimated was the 
striking statement made at the annual meeting of the 
Dominion Conservation Commission held here last week, 
by Sir Clifford Sifton, chairman of the commission. 

The meeting, which was attended ‘by a large number 
of well known lumbermen, many of whom are on the 
executive board of the commission, heard reports on 
conservation work as regards forest wealth, waterpowers 
and the other natural resources of the country, and then 
passed a number of resolutions dealing with these mat- 
ters. The chief feature of the meeting from the point 
of view of the lumber trade, was the annual address of 
the chairman in which he pointed out that the forest 
wealth of Canada was by no means an inexhaustible 





treasure, but one which required careful attention iy it 
were to last. Among those present were Senator W. ©, 
Edwards, C, Jackson Booth and R. H. Campbell, of 


Ottawa; Dr. B. EK. Fernow, dean of the faculty of 
estry at Toronto University; G. C. Piche, chief forester 
of Quebec; Dr. John W. Clarke, of Albany, N. Y.3 and 
H. R. MacMillan, chief forester of British Columbia. 





PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALERS’ ANNUAL, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 25.—The twenty-first anni] 
meeting and election of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lu 
ber Dealers’ Association was held at the Union Leay 
on the 14th. As usual, it was an enthusiastic gatheriy », 
and there were over forty memberships represented out f 
total of less than 50. Gordon Edwards, president, a: 


ki. BF. Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale Li 
ber Dealers’ Association, Edwin H. Coane and Jo 
Long were guests. 

All the committees made reports showing activity d 
ing the last year, and satisfactory present conditio 
The financial status of the organization has improv. 
still more. 

The terms as directors of Robert B. Rayner, R. Wy: 
Wistar and J. Randall Williams, jr., had expired, a 
Mr. Williams was reélected and John W. Coles a: 
Charles Atherton elected. 

William T. Betts was elected president; J. Rand 
Williams, jr., vice president, and Thomas B. Hamny 
secretary and treasurer. 





BOX MAKERS CONCLUDE ANNUAL. 


Need Emphasized for Reciprocity and Co-operation- 
Plans Considered for Publicity Campaign. 


NorroLk, Va., Jan, 22.—The second day’s  sessioi 
of the sixteenth annual meeting of the National Asso 
ciation of Box Manufacturers was called to order in 
the Monticello Hotel, this city, today at 10.30 a. m., 
by Chairman B. F. Masters. Mr. Master’s strong and 
forceful speech outlined clearly and concisely the need 
for reciprocity and cooperation among the members, 
looking to greater results by the association and greater 
benefit to the members themselves. 

Secretary E, H. Defebaugh, of the board of governors, 
stated the board had considered the question of adver 
tising recommended by the committee and decided that 
when the plans for testing of boxes, ete., are completed 
it will take up the advertising in various papers 


suggested. 


as 
The board also decided that lumber manu 
facturers should have the privilege of associate member 
ship in the association on the same basis as machinery 
concerns, viz., $25 a year. The suggestions of the board 
were adopted and the meeting decided to make no change 
in its government. 

A caucus of the members was then held from the va 
rious districts for the purpose of electing their members 
of the board of governors. The following were named 
and their election ratified by the general meeting: 

W. L. Rice, Philadelp*ia, Pa. “RB. S. Knapp, Omaha, Neb. 


Hf. D. Dreyer, Baltimore, Md. R. S. Kellogg, Chicago, Il] 
I. F. Masters, Chicago, IL. Ek. H. Defebaugh, secretary. 
Hi. W. Emery, Louisville, Ky. J, W. Jarboe, St. Louis, Mo 


T. J. Hizghtower, Atlanta, Ga ¢ 

L. Goodwillie, Chicago, Ill. I 
rown Morgan, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
E. Montgomery, Buffalo, N. Y. 
. B. Varney, Fall River, Mass. 


¥ “red Yegge, Chicago, Ill. 
ert Hanna, Detroit, Mich 


D. 
Br 
HH. 
E 

H. K. Montgomery then started a spirited and general 
discussion on the question of adopting some uniform 
method of figuring the feetage or contents of boxes, 
and the establishment of price lists to be used in connec- 
tion with the discount sheets. The sentiment expressed 
was strongly in favor of some action being taken by a 
committee to formulate rules and the Chair appointed on 
the uniform figuring committee Messrs. Goodwillie, Strat 
ton and Booker, and on the price list committee, Messrs. 
Montgomery, Yegge and A. B. Atwood. 

The report of the credentials committee was next 
received, showing the following applications to have 
yeen received and favorably acted upon since the last 
meeting in August, 1914: 

Joseph T. Pearson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lincoln Box Factory, Lincoln, Neb. 

Owen Box & Crating Co., Owen, Wis. 

Hulberg Box Co., LaCrosse, Wis. 

J. R. Clark Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

E. A. Conkling Box Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Minnesota Box Co, St. Paul, Minn. 

Villaume Box & Lumber Co., St. Paul, Minn. 














INTERESTING GROUP. OF MEMBERS AND VISITORS 








IN ATTENDANCE AT THE ANNUAL MEETING JANUARY 20 AND 21. 


KENTUCKY RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION AT LOUISVILLE. 
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\ovust C. Beck Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Joun Schroeder Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Joun U. Bade, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
\> chor Box Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
\\ Williams & Schulte, Cincinnati, Obio. 
i. \. Rood, Columbus, Ohio. 
svsburg Wood Supply Co., Petersburg, 
( ile & Windnagle, Penn Yann, N, Y. 
i ton Sons Co., Salisbury, Md. 
ford Manufacturing Co., Guilford, Me, 
name of the John L. Roper Lumber Company, 
No. ‘olk, Va., was presented for associate membership 
an favorably acted upon. 
mediately following the reading of this report there 
wa- a series of talks and a forceful campaign started to 
intivest prospective members and also to inspire present 
menbers with the association spirit so that they would 
en eauvor to have the membership reach the 1,000,000,000- 
foot mark shortly. This effort was continued until 
adjournment was taken at 1 p. m. for lunch. 
mediately following lunch, the new board of gov- 


erpors went into session to consider certain matters be- 
for it and also to elect its officers for the ensuing year. 
3. ', Masters, of Chicago, Lll., was reélected chairman; 
(. Fred Yegge, treasurer; EK. H. Defebaugh, secretary ; 


and EF, C. Gifford, manager. 

(he general meeting was then called to order by 
th: Chair and a paper read to the members by R. S. 
Kellogg, Chicago, Ill., secretary of the National Lumber 
M.anufacturer’s Association on the subject of ‘‘Coépera- 


tion from the standpoint of the lumberman.’’ This ad- 
diess Was very interesting, bringing out the advantages 


ant benefits to be derived from proper codperation and 
also the need by lumbermen and box men to advertise 
their wares, designating conclusively and clearly the 
good qualities of wood to offset the work now being 
doue by substitutes. 

s. H. Martin, of the Equipment Investment Company, 
Chicago, Ill, who was to address the meeting on 
‘Sprinkler Systems as an Economic Protection for Box 
Factories,’’ could not be present and a short address 
_— him was read by Mi: rings Gifford along this line. 

L. Rice, of Philadelphia, Pa., in his usual interest. 
ing Hh pleasing style, informed the members as_ to 

“Pronts.* 

C. Fred Yegge, of Chicago, Ill., outlined the progress 
being made by the committee on standardization and 
testing of wooden boxes, which was both interesting 
and satisfactory to the members. 

Open discussion then took place on such subjects as 
‘Our Strongest Competition,’’ ‘‘What’s the Trouble 
with Our Business from a Survey of the Past,’’ and 
‘What Can We Do to Improve the Future,’’ ete., which 
brought forth some interesting facts and wide differ- 
ences of opinion, especially as to business. 

The meeting adjourned at 3.45 p. m. in order to allow 
the members, ladies and guests to board special trolley 
cars leaving for Cape Henry, Va., as the guests of the 
local lumber manufacturers and box men, who served 
them with one of the famous oyster roasts. 





SECOND CONFERENCE ON DRY KILN PRACTICE. 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 25.—Following the Southern 
Pine Association’s mass meeting last Tuesday, a second 
conference on dry-kiln practice was held on Wednesday, 
in the gold room of the Grunewald Hotel, with F. H. 
Kelly, of the Lyon Cypress Company, presiding and 
James Boyd in the secretary’s chair. No set program 
had been prepared, but several of those ,present had 
brought with them reports covering dry kiln operation 
at the plants which they represented. 

A. Durkee of the Wausau Southern Company, Lau- 
rel, Miss., submitted figures covering an experimental 
dry kiln test. R. M. Hallowell, of the Industrial Lumber 
Company, presented reports on dry kiln operation from 
the company’s mills at Oakdale and Elizabeth, La. 
Other similar reports were presented and a general 
discussion followed. 

The matter of side angle and oblique stacking was 
brought up by Captain Burton, who expressed the be- 
lief that some such practice would aid in forcing the 
draft through all the courses in the cars and make for 
more efficient drying. Mr. Durkee stated that he ac- 
complished something of the same effect by raising one 
side of the lumber and placing wedges thereunder, fa- 
cilitating circulation of the heat. 

Chairman Kelly suggested that the Southern Pine As- 
sociation be requested to prepare a blank for dry kiln 
tests, and arrange for one-car test, to be conducted on 
the same day by 100 of the mills affiliated with the 
organization. J. B. Kelly suggested that the conferences 
had already shown that dry kiln operators would all 
he benefited by working together for the improvement 
of methods and practice. If experimentation resulted 
in reduetion of the weights of kiln dried lumber, even 
to the extent of 100 pounds on the average, the savings 
of freight to a mill of fair capacity would amount to 
a considerable sum during a year’s operation. Other 
savings would result, he thought—the reduction or elim- 
ination of degrading, for example. 

The suggestion of uniform tests to be conducted under 
the auspices of the Southern Pine Association was, be- 
fore adjournment, put in the form of a motion, and 
carried, so that the matter will be formally ealled to 
the attention of that association. 





APPOINTS PUBLICITY COMMITTEE. 


Acting upon the recent suggestion of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN the Northern Indiana & Southern Michi- 
gan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association through the 
office of Seecretary-Treasurer William M. Hass, of 
North Liberty, Ind., announces the appointment of a 
publicity committee ‘of which E. J. MeErlain, of South 
Bend, Ind., is chairman. The committee will handle all 
publicity matters connected with the annual conven- 
tion and other business of the organization. 





ACTIVITIES OF LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS. 





Western Illinois Retailers Hold Enthusiastic Meeting—Cleveland Dealers Have 


Business Session and Banquet — 


Gatherings At Other Places. 





WESTERN ILLINOIS RETAIL LUMBER DEALER’S 
CLUB. 


Quincy, Ibu., Jan, 25.—Members of the Western LIli- 
nois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club held a very successful, 
profitable, instructive, and enjoyable meeting at the 
Newcomb Lotel, this city, January 22. ‘The club has 
been in existence nearly two years and each meeting has 
surpassed tne former ones in enthusiasm. 

President Angel introduced W. K. Abbott, mayor of 
Quincy, who welcomed the delegates with a speech 
teling in vivid terms of the advantages of Quincy as 
a convention city. Secretary Jones, ot the State asso- 
ciation, was asked to respond and endeavor to show 
Wherein Chicago could surpass the mayor’s claims for 
Quincy. Mr. Jones recognized that he could not com- 
pete with Mr. Abbott as a ‘‘spellbinder,’’ so switched 
his subject and told why every retailer should belong 
first to his local club and then pecome a member of the’ 
State association. Mr. Jones brought out strongly the 
necessity of knowing accurately the cost of doing busi- 
ness it one is to bid on a job with intelligence. 

With tuese preliminaries over, the ‘‘piece de resist- 
ance’’ of the morning session was set betore the mem- 
bers. R. kK. Hoffman, ot the Atlas Portland Cement 
Company, gave a very complete account of the history 
and manutacture of Portiand cement. Following Mr. 
Hoffman was a general discussion in which many of 
the members took part. George Behrenmeyer, an archi- 
tect of Quincy, was invited to address the members on 
the architectural use of cement and lumber. He went 
into the subject caretully and laid emphasis on the 
necessity of studying tne best places for both lumber 
and cement and to avoid any fictitious competition be- 
tween tue two commodities. 

‘Lhe .atternoon session closed with the appointment 
of tne committee on resolutions of which Cnarles QO. 
Foulke, of Macomb, was chairman. 

At six o’clock the members and guests assembled in 
the breaktast room of the hotel and enjoyed a banquet 
following which Frank Stockdale, of Uhieago, spoke 
regarding the ‘‘Cost of Doing Business. ’ Mr. Stock- 
due has given this subject careful study and brought 
out many points tnat were of practical value. 

The committee on resolutions then presented the fol- 
lowing report: 

Resolvea, That the Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Club tender to the Mayor of Quincy, the Honorable W. K. 
Abbott, thanks for his cordial weicome. 

‘hat the appreciation of the club be expressed to G. W. 
Jones, secretary ot the State association, for his address. 

That the club express the thanks of its members to the 
Mahagement ot the Newcomb Hotel for the many courvesies 
extended during the convention. ; 

Tuat the club thank R. E. Hoffman, of the Atlas Portland 
Cement Company, tor his interesting and instructive address 
on the manutaciure of cement. 

That the thanks of the club be tendered George Behren- 
meyer, of Quincy, for his talk in regard to reinforcing of 
concrete. 

That the club thank the Weiler Orchestra for the excellence 
of the musical program furnished during tue convention. 

That the appreciation of the club be expressed to the press 
of Quincy for tue full and complete reports of the proceedings. 

That Frank Stockdale, of Chicago, be given the thanks of 
the club for his helptul and eloquent address. 

After the banquet a concatenation was ‘‘pulled off’’ 
in the Eagles Hail. The following officers officiated: 

Snark—J. M. Furlong. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—J. L. Nichols. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—G, W. Angel. 

Bojum—aArthur Gregertsen. 

Scrivenotor—H. B. Moller. 

Jabberwock—W. I. McKee. 

Custocacian—A, H. Heidemann. 

Arcanoper—G. C. Osborn. 

Guerdon—J. A. Uhler. 

The following ‘‘kittens’’ had their eyes opened ‘‘ good 
and plenty’’: 

Herman Engelbach, Arenazille ; T. W. Sessions, Canton; W. 
Ek. Lyon, Carthage; E. E. Hinchliffe, Galesburg; C. C. Scho- 
walter, Burnside; John T. McBowen, Keokuk; C, E. Lyon, 
Burlington, la. 

It was the general opinion that the club has never had 
a more successful meeting and all were loud in praise 
of the club’s efficient president, George W. Angel, and 
energetic secretary, Ed Lyon. 





CLEVELAND BOARD OF LUMBER DEALERS. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 26.—The most interesting de- 
velopment during the week to the members of the trade 
in the Cleveland district was the annual meeting of the 
Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers at the club house 
on Seranton Road. Nearly forty members or representa- 
tives were present at the banquet and entertainment 
which followed. From. a business point of view, the 
most significant speeches were by Walter L. Florey and 
Amos Burt Thompson, attorneys, of Cleveland. Mr. 
Florey spoke on ‘‘ Bankruptcy, *? and gave reasons for 
that deplorable condition and suggested remedies and 
methods of avoiding it. Mr. Thompson talked on busi- 
ness conditions in a general way, dwelling on the situ- 
ation as it affects the lumber trade particularly, - deal- 
ing with the trend during the last few months and 
offering possible ways for a bright spring activity. 

At the business session of the meeting three directors 
were elected to fill vacancies—A. L. Stone, George 8S. 
Gynn and George T. Barner. This completes the board 
of directors. That body will meet next Monday and 
name officers for the following year. 

Following are some of the representatives or mem- 
bers who attended the meeting: 


Mills Carleton, Saginaw Bay Company, Cuyahoga Lumber 


Company, Potter & Tear Company, Piasse Lumber Company, 
sake Suvere Sawmill & Lumber Company, barner-mead Lumovet 
Company, Wilson Avenue LUnber Company, Lanewoou Lumber 
Company, South Cleveland Lumber Colipuuy, broosside Luin- 
ber Colupany, Peters Mulwork & Lumver Company, Coriett 
Lumber Company, Colunwood Lumber Compauy, hast Cleve 
lana Lumber Company, Kdsewater Lumber Company, Clitton 
Park Lumber Company, brodaway Lumber Compauy, Collamer 
Lumber Company, C. H. boote Lumver Compauy, 8. Meede 
box Company, Unio Sash & Voor Company, Loraibe Street 
Lumber Company, b. T. ‘Leitch Company, N. KR. Snell, Joun Ww. 
Isnoch, EL. 't. Kkuuson, George N. Contori, John ©. ning, Col 
lamer Lumber Company. 





METROPOLITAN LUMBERMEN’S CLUB ELECTS. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 23.—'Lhe election of officers and 
annual meeting ot the Metropolitan Lumbermen’s Club 
were held in tne club rooms in the Henry Buuding, this 
city, Monday, January 18. The following officers and 
trustees were elected: 

President—-M. D. Haire, Pacific coast representative of 
Wickes pros. Company, of Saginaw, Mich 


Vice president—Jonon McMaster, Joun McMaster 
Cc omipany. 

"Lreusurer— H. Sennott, Metropolitan Building Company. 
, Secretary— eae kK. Smitu, Smith, Robertson & More- 
10use, 

‘Lhe trustees, in addition to the officers, are 
Dr. J. M. Saxe, C. L. baxter, C. C. Bronson and R. ‘- Peery 


Shingle 





The club will move into its new quarters, occupying 
the top floor of the new Stuart Building, as soon as 
that building is completed, early in March. 


~_ 


EVANSVILLE CLUB MONTHLY. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 28.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Kvansviile Lumbermen’s Club will be 
held at the New Vendome Hotel ‘tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 9, and President Daniel A. Wertz is urging 
large attendance as many important business matters 
will come up for discussion. Secretary Mertace E. ‘Lay- 
lor will arrange a fine supper for the members and he 
will suggest to President Wertz a plan of campaign 
for new members. 


NORTHEAST WISCONSIN RETAILERS’ CLUB. 

GREEN Bay, WIs., Jan. 26.—The Northeast Wisconsin 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Ciub, organized here last sum- 
mer, held a banquet and meeting at the Hotel Beau- 
mont last week, wuen about forty dealers, located within 
a radius of fifty miles, attended. Enos Colburn acted 
as chairman of a committee of local dealers who had the 
affair in charge. The club is a social organization, 
formed to promote good fellowship among the members, 
and it is planned to have two meetings during the year, 
one during the winter and one during the summer. 

Among the speakers at the banquet was Adolph 
Pfund, Milwaukee, secretary of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. William Fontaine, of 
Appleton, Wis., also spoke. Others who appeared on the 
program included dealers from Green Bay and _ sur- 
rounding country. 











BIRMINGHAM BUILDERS ELECT. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 26.—At a meeting of the 
Birmingham Builders’ Exchange officers were elected 
as follows: 

President—J. A. Millsom. 

Vice president—W. A. Currie. 

Treasurer—J. H. Eddy. 

The directors to represent the Material Men’s Asso- 
ciation are R. N. Hawkins, W. L. Robertson, W. W. 
Steed; to represent the General Building Contractors’ 
Association, C. M. Allen and P. E. Bostick. J. Mercer 
Barnett is to represent the retail lumbermen’s associa- 
tion, 





SOUTHERN RETAIL LUMBER ASSOCIATION. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 26.—The Southern Retail Lum- 
ber Association, according to information received by 
J. M. Tuther, secretary of the Business Men’s Club, will 
hold its annual in Memphis, February 25-26. A number 
of retail dealers from Mississippi, Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky will be in attendance. V. R. Smith, of Memphis, 
is secretary of this organization which has a large mem- 
bership in Memphis. 

No formal program has been prepared but it is ex- 
pected that definite announcement will be made within 
the next tew days as to the principal subjects to come 
before this organization. 





BALTIMORE EXCHANGE STANDING COM- 
MITTEES. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 26.—President Rufus K. Good- 
enow, of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, has announced 
the standing committees for the ensuing year, and their 
composition has given general satisfaction among the 
membership. The committees are made up as follows 

Arbitration and grievance—Lewis Dill, chairman; Edward 
P. Gill, John L. Alcock, Theodore Mottu, R. B. Homer. 

Legislation and transportation — Ridgaway Merryman, 
chairman; William M. Burgan, Parker D. Dix, George H. 
Poehlmann, Samuel H. Helfrich. 

Inspection—William M. Burgan, 
Waters, Theodore Mottu. 

Hardwood inspectio 


chairman; George E. 





L. Alcock, chairman; John 


J. Kidd and Daniel MacLea. 
Membership—Edward P. Gill, chairman ; 
and Samuel H. Helfrich. 
House—George E. Waters, chairman; Henry Suechting and 
George H. Poehlmann. 


John L. Alcock 
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HARDWOOD MEN DENOUNCE CARRIERS’ PROPOSALS. 


Declare at Hearing That Market Can Not Stand Advances Sought by Railroads—Cost of Production Increasing 
Exhibit of Manufacturer Commended by Examiner. 











LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 25.—Contending that if any- ings and St. Louis. The proposed advances range from, men endeavored to show the carriers that such 
thing, present freight rates from the South to Ohio and 5 to 50 percent. vances would have the effect of limiting their prod. 
Mississippi River crossings were too high, but positive The hardwood lumbermen affected by the proposal tion to the extent that few mills could operate. When 


to the point that the market would not absorb proposed first entered protests to the carriers, and the hardwood — the protests of the lumbermen direct to the carri rs 
failed to have the desired effect the lumbermen } 
tested to the Interstate Commerce Commission. \ t 
only did dealers and consumers alike join the South 
Hardwood Traffic Association with the object in vi 
of having the rates suspended, but boards of trade 
Cincinnati, Nashville, Cairo, Louisville, and the 
Louis lumbermen, as well as those interested in tlie 
manufacture of staves, heading and box material add 
their protests. 

At first the commission declined to take any action 
and it was not until September 24 that an order w 
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KEY DIAGRAM SHOWING GRADES OF GUM LUMBER CUT 
AS INDICATED IN ACCOMPANYING ILLUSTRATION OF 
CROSS SECTION. 


issued suspending the proposed increases and extend 
ing the effective date of the proposed tariffs until 
January 28. The case was docketed before the com- 
mission as I, & S. No. 520. The first hearing was held 
at Memphis, opening on January 13 and coneluding 
January 16. Examiner Watkins, before opening the 
hearing in this city, heard additional testimony at Bir 
mingham. Hardwood lumbermen realizing that the 


CROSS SECTION OF GUM LOG EXHIBITED SHOWING 


advances, well known hardwood lumbermen testified 
before Interstate Commerce Commission Examiner 
Edgar H. Watkins at the hearing held in this city, 
which adjourned last Saturday, January 23. The Louis- 
ville hearing was a continuation of the commerce com- 
mission rate investigation which had previous sessions 
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KEY DIAGRAM SHOWING GRADES OF OAK LUMBER 
CUT AS INDICATED IN ACCOMPANYING TLLUSTRA 
TION OF CROSS SECTION. 


at Birmingham and Memphis and during this week at 
St. Louis, Mo. The present hearings are the outgrowth 
of tariffs which were issued last August by the carriers 
operating in southeastern Mississippi valley territory. 
These tariffs were issued to become effective October 1 
and proposed advances on forest products to all Ohio 
and Mississippi River crossings, St. Louis and Mem 
phis, and points intermediate to the Ohio River cross- CROSS SECTION OAK LOG EXHIBITED BY LAMB-FISH CONCERN, SHOWING ACTUAL GRADES OBTAINED. 
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proposed advances would deprive them of the major 
par. of their investment in standing timber combined 
wit! the object of not only having proposed rates with- 
drawn but later on to attack the ones now in effect. 
Th ir ease before the examiner is being conducted by 
Atiorneys Borders, Walter & Burchmore, of Chicago, 
au John R. Walker, of Washington, D. C. At the 
hearing before Examiner Watkins not only have the 
lun bermen been well represented but the carriers west 
ap cast of the river that are interested in the present 
cass had many witnesses. 

t the hearing in this city the carriers west of the 
river were represented by E. H. Calif, general freight 
ageut of the Missouri Pacific; J. E. Johanson, assistant 
general freight agent of the Rock Island line; J. 8S. 
lls, assistant general freight agent of the Kansas 
City Southern; William H. Malcolm, assistant traftic 
agent of the Missouri Pacific; General Freight Agent 
Owen, of the Southern Pacific, and J. D. Watson, assist- 
aut traffic manager of the Cotton Belt. The testi- 
mony of the west side carriers was about the same in 
character as that presented by the east side carriers, 
which was to the effect that it was necessary that the 
railroads derive more revenue from the lumber traffic 
and that it had become necessary to have a readjust- 
ment of rates from the Mississippi Valley territory. 
Witnesses of the railroads endeavored to justify the 
proposed increases by reason of the costly bridges at 
Cairo, Louisville and Henderson, This contention was 
similar to the one given by the Illinois Central when 
it was seeking the maintenance of higher rates to New 
Orleans. One of the reasons given at that time was 
the cost of its Stuyvesant dock and Port Chalmette 
terminals at New Orleans. The protestants have 
brought out the point that these bridges are utilized 
by various carriers and the inference made that the 
rental paid by the leased lines is sufficient to take care 
of the interest on the investment and pay the major 
portion of the operating expense. 

Practically the sole contention of the carriers so far 
has been that the cost of the service warranted their 
demand for more revenue from this class of traffic. The 
carriers west of the river in their testimony at the 
hearing in this city not only made similar contentions 
to the east side carriers, but they further emphasized 
the fact that they needed more money, that the terri- 
tory they covered was less populous, and that forest 
products made up the major portion of their traffic. 

Generally speaking, the testimony of the railroad 
men, Which consisted very largely of exhibits, sched- 
uled in much detail, was to the effect that the rates to 
Ohio River crossings and to other crossings to Central 
Freight Association territory were already too low to 
be reasonably remunerative; that competitive condi- 
tions which had previously existed had disappeared and 
that there was no longer any reason why the rates 
should not be placed on a fairly remunerative basis. 
Reduced net earnings and other distressing conditions 
were made much of in the railroad men’s testimony. 

The first witness for the shippers was A. E, Norman, 
of the Norman Lumber Company, Louisville. Mr. Nor- 
man explained how his company had been unable to 
manufacture lumber at Holly Ridge, La., at a profit 
and that the mill at the present time was not in opera- 
tion. Formerly the company yarded at Louisville, but 
railroad rate conditions made it largely advisable to 
discontinue rehandling here, and now the company 
ships directly from the mill when it is in operation. 
Mr. Norman testified that the increase on gum lumber 
from the mill to Louisville would be from 16 to 21% 
cents, while increases on other lumber proposed as 
much as 19% cents. He said the mill output of his 
company was 60 percent gum and that the proposed 
advance would make it impossible to manufacture and 
market gum lumber at crossing points at prices in 
advance of the cost of marketing when markets are 
normal, A large proportion of the gum has been com- 
ing to Louisville, Mr. Norman said, and the company 
would then be deprived of this trade should the ad- 
vances go into effect. He showed the present rate from 
Holly Ridge, La., is greater than rates in other direc- 
tions, even with the 5 percent increase added in north 
ern territory. 

Other lumbermen corroborated this testimony in de- 
tail, and one even went further, saying that on a nor- 
mal market it would be impossible for the wholesalers 
and manufacturers to do business at crossing points 
under the proposed advance, and contending that even 
the present rates are too high. 

Mr. Norman was followed by George Land, traffic 
manager of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, of 
Charleston, Miss., and in connection with the testimony 
of Mr. Land there were presented exhibits which had 
been compiled by himself and W. W. Burke, vice-presi- 
dent of the Lamb-Fish concern, This evidence was pre- 
pared and presented in so admirable a fashion as to 
call for special commendation from Examiner Watkins. 
Two exhibits of a particularly graphic nature, and 
which attracted much commendation, consisted of two 
cross sections of 24-inch logs, one a gum log and the 
other an oak log, about two inches in thickness and 
each with the bark on. Diagrams, relieved in color to 
show the different grades of lumber cut from them, 
showed the quantity of lumber cut from each log, the 
number of boards, ete. The cross sections were neatly 
done and carefully colored and finished, and will be 
used in the argument of the case before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Land testified that the proposed advances from 
the Lamb-Fish mill at Charleston ranged from 18 to 
40 percent. He also showed the earnings per ton mile, 
and earnings per car mile that the carriers now re- 
ceived on the basis of rates in effect and what they 
would receive on the basis of those proposed. Some of 
the exhibits in connection with h%s testimony related to 





selling prices at the various Ohio River crossings and 
St. Louis for November and these indicated the f. o. b. 
values under the present rates and the reduction that 
would be necessary in f. o. b, prices to sell those mar- 
kets under the proposed rate increases. The reduction 
necessary, he said, ranged from $1 to $1.40 a thousand 
feet. Another exhibit covered the actual movement 
of all kinds of lumber from Charleston for the first six 
months in 1914 to domestic destinations, This exhibit 
represented a large amount of detail work. <A recapitu- 
lation of this exhibit showed that for the 832 cars 
shipped out during this period the average number of 
feet in each car was 14,294 and the average rate was 
36,649 pounds. The average value of each car f. o. b. 
was $286.79. The average value per thousand feet 
f. o. b. Charleston was $20.06 and the average rate on 
all kinds of lumber was 22.1 cents. The average freight 
earning per car accruing to the Yazoo & Missisippi 
Valley and its connections was $104.49, which was 26.1 
percent of the delivered value on these shipments. 

One interesting feature was that the average rate on 
gum was 204% cents and the average f. o. b. mill value 
of gum was $16.90 a thousand feet. Mr. Land also pre- 
sented exhibits showing the territory where gum 
grows and is commercially manufactured. He also 
showed the territory that could be reached by his com- 
pany on the average rate of 2014 cents and the aver- 
age rate covering all characters of woods of 22.1 cents. 
His exhibits relating to the character of equipment 
necessary to transport lumber shipments indicated that 
in times of car shortage the lumber industry is better 
prepared to utilize any class of cars that can be fur- 
nished than any other line of trade. He emphasized 
this fact, two periods being shown wherein approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the shipments of the company 
which he represents were loaded on flat, gondola and in 
stock cars. 

_An interesting comparison was made of the usual 
time required to transport lumber as compared with 
coal. In a period of six months it was shown the aver- 
age daily movement of coal received by this company 
from western Kentucky was 50 miles per day. Such 
coal originated on a branch line and was delivered on 
a branch line. The daily movement of lumber cars to 
Chicago for the last six months in 1914 was shown to 
be approximately 65 miles a day and on the lumber 
movement there was one branch line haul. Apparently 
the movement of coal is more expeditious than lumber. 

W. B. Burke, vice president of the Lamb-Fish Lumber 
Company, followed Mr. Land as a witness and at the 
conclusion of Mr. Burke’s testimony and cross examina- 
tion, those present expressed themselves much impressed 
with the excellent testimony that he gave. He pre- 
sented various charts clearly showing that low grades 
of gum lumber could not move even under the present 
adjustment and that the lumber companies could not 
continue to cut gum even with mixed stands of oak, 
unless the transportation companies reduced their charges 
to an extent that would enable a wider distribution of 
the lower grades. 

He discussed the consumption of lumber in the United 
States and the part that gum lumber played in its 
consumption. One of his exhibits covered the uses to 
which the various woods are applied. Several charts 
were exhibited, showing the cost of manufacture of va- 
rious kinds of woods and in all phases wherein the 
question of freight rates affects prices of marketing 
the different wood products wherein there was any con- 
nection with the contentions made in the present con- 
troversy. Mr. Burke said that the manufacturing cost 
of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company during 1913 was 
$16.31 a thousand feet. During 1914 the cost of the 
manufacture of gum lumber by the company was $15.90. 
Mr. Burke explained that his figure relating to the cost 
of manufacture did uot include taxes on standing tim- 
ber and lands, interest on bonds or investment, depre- 
ciation of plant or facilities and that if these items 
were included actual cost of manufacture would be in- 
creased at least $3 a thousand feet. 


Railroad Men Surprised. 


The exhibits of cross sections of gum and oak logs 
that were presented proved of much interest to all who 
were present at the hearing. The majority of the rail- 
road men were. amazed at the small percentage of gum 
lumber that can be used as an interior finish and were 
surprised to learn that the major portion of the red gum 
tree enters into the manufacture of boxes and crating. 

Another impoitant witness was Robert M. Parker, of 
New York, president of the Brooklyn Cooperage Com- 
pany, which has a large operation at Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
His testimony, like that of the other lumbermen, was 
to the point that it had been necessary to close mills 
on account of the freight rates being shenaty too high. 
His chief complaint related to the advance on rates to 
New Orleans, and he gave testimony to show that by 
increasing the rates from 17 to 19 cents it would mean 
that the Brooklyn company would have to sell on that 
market at a loss of something like $10 a ear. 

Other lumbermen who testified were T. A. Washington, 
of Hunt, Washington & Smith, Nashville, Tenn., George 
Hand, vice president of the Bayou Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, with three mills in Southern Mississippi, Arthur 
L. Musselman, of Louisville, president of the Hardwood 
Lumber Company, B. F. Dulweber, of the John Dul- 
weber Lumber Company, and William Eckman, of the 
M. B. Farrin Lumber Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Each of these testified along similar lines and intro- 
duced exhibits to support their contentions. The con- 
tention of the jobbers who are located and who yard 
at crossing points, was represented by Smith Milton, of 
Louisville, of the Churchill-Milton Company, which has 
yards at Louisville and across the river at New Albany. 
He said that the lumber business was now paying more 
freight than it should stand and that the proposed in- 
creases would put the crossing yards out of business. 





G. E. Lamb, president of the Lamb-Fish Lumber 
Company, was in attendance at both the Memphis and 
Louisviue hearings and took an active interest in the 
proceedings, 


CONTINUED HEARING IN ST. LOUIS. 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 27.—The hearing involving rates 
on lumber trom soutnern producing territory points to 
the Onio river crossings and otner points, which ad- 
journed last Saturday at Louisville, Ky., was resumed at 
the Planters Hotel im this city on Monday, betore Ex- 
aminer Watkins, of tne Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Most of the attorneys and railroad officials who had 
participated in the nearings in the cities above men- 
tioned were present at the St. Louis hearing. 

The first witness on Monday was Mr. Pierson, as- 
sistant general freight agent of the Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad, wno described the manner in wnich 
the Alabama Great Southern had made its rates meet the 
present adjustment, in conformity with the general 
check, of that of all of the southeastern lines. Mr. God- 
trey, of the Tennessee Central Railroad, testified along 
the same general lines, as did Carl Geissow, of the Fris- 
co. In fact the railroad witnesses in the hearing at St. 
Louis simply covered the same ground that those who 
testified at the previous hearings in the South had gone 
over and gave technical testimony, statistics, etc. 

The lumber witnesses who were heard on Monday were 
J. kK. Crawford, of the Louisiana Saw Mill Company, 
Glen Mora, La., and vice president of the Consolidated 
Saw Mills Company, St. Louis; U. S. Music, of Cairo, 
Ill.; Ransom Griffin, of the Central Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, Kansas City, and M. B. Nelson, of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, Kansas City. They made general 
statements regarding lumber conditions. 

The only railroad man who took the stand on Tues- 
day was W. T. Stevenson, of Cincinnati, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the Big Four, who said that the 
railroads must have higher rates in order to meet ex- 
penses, and he also covered the line of testimony of the 
otner railroad men. He further argued for an advance 
in lumber rates from Cincinnati and Louisville to the 
East, but did not extend his discussion to rate advances 
on lumber destined to the Ohio and Mississippi River 
crossings. 

The tumbermen who went on the stand on Tuesday, 
included W. J. Thomas, St. Louis, traffic manager for 
the Frost-Johnson Lumber Company; W. T. Hancock, 
Houston, Tex., tratiic manager for the Kirby Lumber 
Company, and E. E. Eversull, St. Louis, traffic man- 
ager tor the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company. 

The testimony of the lumber companies mentioned 
above indicated that so far as any advance on car per 
se the lumber companies did not feel that they cared 
to enter any particular protest, claiming, however, that 
lueir present rates were as high as present conditions in 
the lumber business would warrant. But they dwelt 
on the fact that an equalization of lumber rates be- 
tween the Southwest and the Southeast should be made 
and that no consideration should be paid to the fact 
that the Mississippi River was in existence or that 
it should be 4 dividing line between the east and west 
in the adjustment of rates on yellow pine lumber and 
that in their direct testimony they requested if, in the 
opinion of the Interstate Commerce Commission an ad- 
vance was necessary for the maintenance of the roads 
involved in this proceeding that an equalization of the 
rates be made so that all of the mills in the Southwest 
would enjoy the same rates which the commission should 
make applicable from the mills in the same longitudinal 
territory. 

F. R. Gadd, Chicago, Vice President of the Wiscon- 
sin Lumber Company, gave a very complete and concise 
history of the manufacture of hardwoods and their in- 
ability to meet competition that now exists when rates 
are lower. 

F. C. Gifford, Chicago, secretary of the National 
Association of Box Manufacturers, also testified. 

The gist of the testimony developed that a very 
friendly feeling existed between the various manufac- 
turers of different kinds of lumber and the consensus 
of the testimony indicated that in an equality of freight 
rates a great many of the present obstacles that now 
prevail would be removed, some exception, however, 
being taken to them by some of the hardwood mills 
when their location was more favorable than some 
of their competitors. 

Wednesday Guy Freer, secretary of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, was on the stand and registered 
a complaint on rates on lumber from Louisville, Ky., 
and Cincinnati, Ohio, destined to Trunk Line territory. 

In the afternoon, F. E. Webster, chief of the tariff 
bureau of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, with 
headquarters in Chicago, made a vigorous protest against 
advances on lumber and other forest products—delivered 
to his line at Thebes, Ill., and which will place his line 
at a one cent disadvantage on business received by his 
road from Thebes, the Cotton Belt and the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern Railway, and that his con- 
tention is that by an advance in rate of one cent a 
hundred pounds he would be obliged, in order to par- 
ticipate in the business, to accept tonnage from the 
Cotton Belt and from the Iron Mountain and Southern 
Railways at East St. Louis instead of at Thebes, thus 
short hauling his own line. . 


NIGHT SESSION OF RATE HEARING. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 28.—A night session was held 
last night at the lumber rate hearing. E. H. Smith, 
Chicago, representing the Rock Island Lines, ‘testified 
and introduced considerable statistical matter. T. A. 
Hamilton, supervisor of efficiency of the Frisco lines, 
testified at length upon data which already have been 
submitted to the Missouri Public Service Commission in 
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Ciark L. PooLe & Co. 


EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN 


Timber Land Bonds 


Bank Floor, Westminster Building, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Further information gladly furnished upon 
request. 











Exact Knowledge 
Plays Havoc With 


imber 
rafters 


or the bonus-grabbing cruiser and 
puts a value on timber which takes 
it out of the speculative class. 
Know what you own and the pos- 
sibilities it presents and you won't 
have to buy expert (?) opinion 
in order to sell it right. Or if 
you're buying be able to show your 
banker what you’re going to get 
and how you can handle it to se- 
cure your loan and you won't have 
to beg his support. 































By reason of our long experince 
in all branches of the lumber busi- 
ness covering every phase of log- 
gin gto the establishing of markets 
for the finished product,we’ve been 
able to put many of our clients 
on the road to success. There 
are scarcely any two preperties 
exactly alike, hence it is only by 
the application of correct scientific 
management or utilization that 
the maximum profits are possible. 
But when you can show you have 
the goods money is never tight. 
In fact we ourselves will under- 
take on our own reports to 


bi Negotiate Bond Issues in 
‘a Sums of $50,000 and up. 


Those of you who have been up against the ‘‘bunk’’ game 
in timber ae ons will enjoy reading our little booklet 

‘Essential Facts About Timber Holdings’? — Write for it 
today. Second Edition just off the press. 


E. Campbell Lumber Co. 
Cruising and Engineering Dept. 
2234 Dime Bank Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 
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Alfred H. Clement & Co. 
1109 Hennen Bldg., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Freight Brokers and 
Forwarding Agents 


Through rates quoted and through Bil!s of Lading to all parts 
of the world. Special facilities for handling export shipments. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Marine Insurance 


12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 














Forwarding Agents 


iE 3} YORK, Produce Exchange. 


Lnexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo and 
have Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 














connection with the pleas of the carriers in Missouri for 
higner treignt rates. The case is now pending before 
the State commission. At tne morning session today 
J. W. McClure, of the Bellgrade Lumber Company, Mem- 
phis, ‘Lenn., described the gum lumber situation as one 
of increasing cost of production and decreasing sales, 
and that therefore the gum market could not stand the 
proposed freight rate advances. 

A. Fietcher “Marsh, trattic manager of the Lumbermen’ s 
Association of Chicago, testitied prineipally to the point 
of the advantage of tne Thebes gateway being open for 
shipment of lumber from tne Southwest, and disability 
of shipments to lumber moving to Chicago, if the gate- 
way were closed. George P. Burgess, Memphis, testified 
that gum could not be moved at all at the present rate. 
Mr. Kobertson, of the Anderson-Tully Company, Mem- 
phis, said that the average profit on cotton wood during 
a period of six years was $1.31 a thousand feet, and 
now can not sell at cost. T. E. Sledge, Mempnis, de- 
elared that considerable prejudice existed against south- 
ern hardwood. Walker L. Wellford, of tne Cnickasaw 
Cooperage Company, Memphis, told of losses caused by 
decrease in selling price and increase in cost of pro- 
duction. H. Atwood, of the F. H. Atwood Hardwood 
Lumber Company, Cairo, said his company could not 


compete with Wisconsin, Virginia, West Virginia «nq 
Indiana oak if the freight rates were increased, and ‘he 
increases, if allowed, would put his concern out of }isi- 
ness. J. D. Watson, assistant freight traflic manage: of 
the ‘*Cotton Belt,’’ was a witness late this afternoon, 
The hearing will continue through Friday and Saturc.y, 
and will be largely of a statistical nature. Before ‘ie 
close of the hearing several St. Louis lumbermen wil 
heard. 
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MEMPHIANS NOT HARD HIT. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 26.—Memphis lumbermen y 
that they have not been very hard hit by the advance. in 
rates on lumber shipments from Arkansas and Louisii\a 
points to this city, amounting to 2 cents per neg 
pounds. They point out that they get the greater 
tion of their "shipments of lumber from Wictindani ; 
that no advance has been named on those from the 
ter state. It is understood that at all points north 
Memphis, where the haul is greater, hardwood inter 
will be seriously affected. Manufacturing interests 
Arkansas have also been dealt a rather severe blow, 
a large part of the importations of raw materials into 
Arkansas comes from Louisiana sources. 
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MICHIGAN HARDWOOD PRODUCERS MEET. 





Recent Advances in Freight Rates Declared Unreasonable — Members Favor Retention 
of Present Grading Rules — Market Conditions Discussed. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


Detroit, MicH., Jan. 28.—The midwinter meeting of 
the Micnigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association neld 
here today was well attended. President Charles T, 
Mitchell, of Cadillac, Micn., presided. 

Secretary J. C. Knox, making his annual report, said: 


Conditions arising from events both in the United States and 
in loreign countries have had a iarge intluence on business 
in all lines of industry 1n this country and have knocKea out 
all previous calculations and ngures tor tne last year and to 
tue present. Notwithstanaing this, general business here 
seems 10 be improving, but no one can predict at tuis time 
just how soon ail business will assume its normal basis. 

Vur stock reports wiil show an increase of production over 
the estimate given a year ago of 11,0UU,00U feet, with two 
more members reporting for the actual output than reported 
tor the estimate. ‘This dimerence in hardwood production can 
be traced to one or two manutacturers, who cut more than 
they anticipated they would at tne beginning of the year. The 
ditterence 1n hemlock is about 15,000,0U0 teet more, with one 
less member reporting than a year ago. However, the estimate 
for tue coming year is over 100,0v0,000 feet less tnan the 
1914 cut in hardwoods, and 6,000,000 feet less in hemlock. 
Several mills have closed down. 

Assessments levied on suipments of hardwoods from Octo- 
ber 1, 1913, to October 1, 1914, have netted us $2,925.08, 
with several members yet to hear from. 

Discussing association finances, the secretary said that 
the treasurer’s report of January 9 shows a net balance 
on hand of $2,469.17 in the general fund and $1,574.11 
in the forest fire fund. He stated that the balance of 
the general assessment of one cent per thousand feet 
will be called for on May 1 and that copies of the treas- 
urer’s report will be mailed to the members at the time 
the market conditions and stock report is mailed. The 
secretary further said: 

We have continued to report recent sales of hardwoods and 
hemlock as they have been reported to us. Also stocks wanted, 
which we trust will be of benefit to the various members, from 
whom we desire to ask more codperation along this line, 

Discussing freight rates, Secretary Knox said that 
Michigan lumber rates were advanced October 26, 1914, 
to points in Michigan at too great a proportion in com- 
parison with rates into Wisconsin and the upper penin- 
sula of Michigan, where an advance of 5 per cent was 
made. Hes said: 

The order of the Michigan Railroad Commission permitted 
the railroads in Michigan tu advance their rates to a basis of 
95 percent of the new sixth class, which was also an advance, 
and thereby they obtained a double advance, This basis is not 
satisfactory to the lumbermen of Michigan and the rates have 
been attacked and no doubt further attacks will be made on 
them in an effort to have them placed on an equal basis with 
other territory. There has also been an advance of 5 percent 
to Trunk Line territory, which took effect January 15 and 
which, according to the ruling of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, permits an advance of Michigan lumber rates to 
the seaboard of 2 ceats less than sixth class, which means an 
advance of at least 7% cents. 

A discussion of the association’s grading rules brought 
out the fact that a majority of the members were in 
favor of the maintenance of the present rules. 


Market Conditions. 


The market conditions committee reported through its 
chairman, W. C. Hull. This report brought out the fol- 
lowing facts: 

Stocks on hand are heavier than a year ago. Production, 
however, will be less than in 1914. 

There will be less lumber for sale than in 1914. 

The demand should be better. 


The report further said: ‘‘Continued curtailment, 
faithfully followed out, with any kind of a demand for 
lumber should lead us safely out of all our present diffi- 
culties.’’ Commenting on the report, Mr. Hull said: 


Stocks are practically wiped out of all important centers 
and must be replenished. That such replenishment will be 
deferred until tie last possible moment in an effort to buy our 
lumber at a price below that reprtsenting a fair profit on our 
investment and effort goes without saying. 

The purchasers will use every effort to buy at cut prices and 
make an unusual profit on their 1915 operations, and if they 
get this lumber at anything less than the usual figures it will 
be to our everlasting discredit. We have taken the “gaff” 
without a murmur to date and this is no time to be thinking 
of moving any surplus stock at a low figure to some fellow who 

wants to take both our profit and his own. 

We know that time alone will restore our usual market to 


us. It is clearly to be seen that our policy of holding fast to 
all stock Wuich can not be sold at a ngure satistactory to us 
is to be More imporiant than ever belore because we are 
near the end of conditions that make such a poucy a necessil 
Statistics Show Gradual Improvement. 

Fifty-nine percent of the hardwood lumber manufactured | 
the Members of tuis association in 1914 was still in the hanas 
of tue manutacturers on January 1, 1915, there being 279,000, 
0vuU feet on hand, as against an output of 410,000,000 tect 
Of hemlock 51 percent is on hand, or 177,00U0,00U0 teet as 
gainst an output of 290,000,000 feet. 

On the face of it this seems a bad run, but the statistics 
of the hardwoods show a gradual but steady improvement 
Last July we had $02,000,000 feet, last October 258,000,000 
feet, and now only 279,V0V00,L00 feet. Curtailment was suy 
gested by your committee in July and strongly urged in Octo 
ber, and the above steady decline in stocks most clearly shows 
that our members have made an honest effort to curtail. 

That they have made such an efiort and still have it in 
mind is still further shown by the estimaced cut for 1915 
which is 560,000,000 feet, as against an actual cut in 1914 
of 470,000,000 feet. On hemlock the estimate for 1015 is 230, 
000,000 feet, as against an actual cut in 1914 of 290,000,000 
feet. As the estimates of our members are always very close 
to actual results the above tigures mean that while we have 
on hand 79,L00,000 feet more stock than a year ago, yet by 
reason of manutacturing 110,000,000 feet less than in 1914 
our membership will have for sale in 1915 31,000,000 feet less 
than they had in 1914, and of course, there is no one pres®nt 
who doubts in the least that business is bound to be better in 
1915 than the last year, which, taking all things into consider 
ation, was generally more discouraging than any the hardwood 
industry has ever faced. 

Regarding No. 3 hardwoods Mr. Hull said: ‘‘ The ex- 
cess should not frighten the manufacturers in the least, 
as it is no greater than in those years immediately pre 
ceding the heavy years of the treated hardwood tie by 
the railroads.’’ He said: ‘‘We make more No. 3 hard- 
wood than the box factories can use. The tie business 
very nicely takes care of the excess, making it possible 
for us to get back the cost of production on this grade, 
which is all we have ever asked.’’ Continuing, he said: 





In 1914 the railroads retre ne hed and purchased practically 
no ties. Therefore, our No. 3 accumulated to the same old 
quantity that was usually on hand before the advent of th« 
treated tie. The recent increase in freight rates, however, has 
given them $30,000,000, which they will use in betterments, 
and some of that $30,000,000 is coming to us for ties. 

Old contracts are being speedily re newed and many inquiries 
are out and ties are being exported. The box business also 
shows recent signs of improvement. 





No Cause for Worry. 


Mr. Hull told the manufacturers that they should not 
worry at all about No. 3 hardwoods, as it is the firm 
opinion of the committee that on January, 1916, this 
excess of No. 3 hardwood will have entirely disappeared. 
He said that it disappeared before, when the railroads 
were purchasing ties, and it will disappear again. He 
further said: 

There are other favorable signs. Unusually severe winter 
weather has held back building, but the weather is going to be 
warmer soon. federal reserve banks have loosened up money, 
pounding down interest rates from 61% and 7 percent to 5 and 
»o% percent. Cheap money always stimulates building opera 
tions. Our friend, the farmer, has sold a lot of his high 
priced crops and has the money in his local bank and when 
the weather loosens up a little bit so will he. He has been 
retrenching on needed improvements for the last several years 
and now he is not only ready but willing and anxious to carry 
them out, 

The association passed resolutions indorsing Robert H. 
Rayburn for the position of game warden. 

Charles F. Simonson, manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association Interinsurance Exchange ad- 
dressed the convention on the subject of ‘‘Mutual In- 
surance.’’ Following his address, a motion was carried 
indorsing the exchange and recommending members to 
participate. 

R. 8S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, addressed the meeting on ‘‘Some 
Troubles of the Lumber Industry.’’ Following his ad- 
dress he outlined the program and invited the members 
to attend the meeting of the Forest Products Federation 
in Chicago on February 24 and 25. 

On motion the association appropriated $100 to help 
pay the expense of the Forest Products Federation meet- 
ing. The convention then adjourned. 
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COST OF CARRYING TIMBERLANDS AND ITS RELATION TO 
LUMBER MARKET. 


(Concluded from Page 34.) 


co! cerns, cement works ete., that have a stock of raw 
m: erial sufficient to support their operations for many 
yeris, but these supplies are of the cheapest character 
an represent very small investment of capital. Fifty- 
fiv. percent of the steel and iron industry of this 


co atry carry only a few months’ supply of ore on 
ha’ i, while only about 45 percent carry any consider- 
ali reserves. But in this latter case the value of the 


ore in the ground is only about 5 percent of the value 
of tinished pig iron, while the lumberman’s raw mate- 
ris! represents from 15 percent to 40 percent of the 
yulue of the finished lumber. Probably 90 percent of 
the manufacturing concerns in this country carry only 
a ‘ew months’ supply of raw materials on hand, the 
exrying charge on which is a very small tax on their 
] ness. 

by any chance the directors of a furniture factory 
foind themselves in the position of having ten years’ 
supply of lumber on hand and heavily in debt for the 
purchase, what would they do? They would probably 
into the lumber business at once and get rid of it 
as quickly as possible by selling it on the open market. 
But if they found they could not do that at a profit 
they would undoubtedly run their factory night and 
day and make it up into something salable as fast as 


possible and get down to a few months’ supply, expect- 
ing the sawmill man to carry the raw material and 


pply it to them as they are ready to cut it up and 
make it into furniture. The factories that use lumber, 
the railroads, the contractors, would regard a proposi- 
tion to carry in stock a few years’ supply of raw mate- 
rial as a ridiculously unbusinesslike proposition, involv- 
ing the use of large amounts of capital, expense of in- 
terest, taxes, risk of fire losses and deterioration. Why 
carry such a stock when the lumbermen are there to 
do it for us? The lumberman has always done this 
and why should he not continue to do so indefinitely? 
The answer is that the lumberman has done this in 
ihe past because he could afford to and the holding of 
large stocks of timber was in the past a profitable part 
of his business. 

Large groups of land acquired twenty to thirty years 
ago at $1.25 to $5 an acre could be carried twenty years 
at compound interest and still show a good profit, but 
the lumberman who bought his stumpage at prices rul- 
ing in 1907 does not find himself in the same position. 
He paid $2 to $2.50 in 1907 for hemlock and he finds 
that this stumpage today has cost him about $4.60 and 
if carried eight or nine years more will cost him close 
to $9. He also finds that the average cost of logging 
s greater and also the cost of his stumpage has dou- 
bled. He can not sell his lumber for enough more in 
1914 to equal the increase in the cost of the stumpage 
and the cost of logging and producing the lumber. 

Results of Over-Production. 

With the menace of constantly advancing cost of raw 
material what does the average lumberman think? He 
thinks that he must cut this timber or it will eat his 
head off. He runs his mills night and day and doubles 
his cut. His neighbor does the same and the result 
is an overstocked market, intense competition for busi 
ness, falling prices, no profit, temporary cessation of 
production. Then when the market begins to show a 
little strength, all go at it again, driven on by interest 
and taxes. This process has been in full swing for 
some time back and the question is, What will it do to 
the timber resources of the — 

Conservationists employed by the Government preach 
the gospel of saving the timber for future generations, 
and the lumberman would hail with delight the means 
which would make it practicable to cut timber closer, 
utilize waste and conserve his raw material. The lum- 
berman knows how to do it if he is allowed to do it, 
hut on the present.cost of production and the present 
margin of profit—or I might say lack of profit—no 
lumberman can adopt any conservation methods in the 
conduct of his business, as it would certainly increase 
the cost of production and cause a loss instead of a 
profit at the end of the year. The lumbermen know 
what ought to be done and would be glad to cooperate 
with the Government foresters to the end that their 
raw material might be conserved, but the same Govern- 
ment which advocates conservation also employs 
trained lawyers whose business it is to prosecute all 
who by agreement among themselves attempt to man- 
age their businesses so as to accomplish what the Gov- 
ernment conservationists advocate. The lumberman 
is certainly being driven from the front and rear and 
there does not seem to be any place to sidestep. 

Here is a commodity necessary for the welfare of 
the country. The supply each year becomes less. The 
growth of new timber in most eases is a negligible 
quantity. The end is not far off; yet the owners of 
this timber can not afford to conserve it under present 
conditions. 

T have enlarged upon the conditions existing in the 
lumber business because I believe it necessary to out- 
line what effect the unsettled state of the lumber busi- 
ness has upon the cost of carrying timber, for certainly 
a loss in value on standing timber is part of the carry- 
ing charge. 

Lumber and Standing Timber the Same. 

Many owners of stumpage claim that the value of 
lumber is in the end determined by the price of stump- 
age and that the increasing cost of timber will force 
lumber prices constantly higher. This I believe to be 
a fallacy. We hope it will be true, but in reality com- 
petition among Jumber manufacturers is actually com- 
petition between stumpage owner” to sell their trees in 
another form, and just so Jong as lumbermen stumpage 





owners offer their converted trees upon the market at 
low prices, just so long will the value of standing tim- 
ber be depressed and thereby entail losses in ¢ arrying 
timberlands. In the last analysis lumber and standing 
timber are the same. An owner of standing timber 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan can not sell his 
trees to the man in Illinois who wants to build a 
house. He must sell to the lumberman and the lumber- 
man must buy the trees at a price determined by the 

value on the competitive market of the lumber which 
he can make from the trees offered to him. 

If we are to secure any advance in the value of 
standing timber to compensate owners for the annual 
increase in cost, this increase must come through in- 
creased value of the finished product, lumber, but the 
tendency of the lumber business at present is against 
this increase, against conservatism of timber resources. 
In the absence of any regulating medium, we have an 
era of unrestricted competition; prices will decline, 
costs will increase and the lumberman will feel = 
to get out from under as fast as possible. So long a 
this condition exists the cost of timberlands will am 
no relation to the price of the finished product and tim- 
berlands will be carried at a loss. 

A few years ago we all noticed that our tamarack 
trees were all dead, and some of us on inquiry learned 
that from the eastern edge of the peninsula extending 
west to Duluth and north up through Minnesota the 
same condition prevailed. We now know that the saw 
fly has killed 80 percent of the tamarack timber in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan. The value of this tim- 
ber has never been computed, but in the aggregate it 
is very large. These are real risks occurring annually, 
which should be offset by a sinking fund in the nature 
of an addition to the cost of carrying timber, as we 
do not know but that any year, fire, cyclone or destrue- 
tive insects may cause serious damage to our forests. 
The amount which should be included in carrying 
charges to compensate for losses of this kind can not be 
accurately determined and the opinion of those who 
have had experience must be taken as a guide. These 
opinions vary according to individual experience; some 
have suffered more than others from damage to their 
— and these are inclined to rate it as high 

2 percent per year. Others put it as low as 4 per- 

potir§ An average of opinions solicited is close to 1 
percent of value. I have, therefore, adopted this figure 
as a part of the annual carrying charge. 

The cost of taxes has been definitely ascertained by 
compiling returns from timber owners in each county 
in northern Michigan covering the period 1907 to 1915, 
and the progressive increase in cost of taxes is cer- 
tainly alarming. The methods employed in assessing 
taxes varied so greatly in different counties, and in 
different townships in the same county that no uni- 
formity was expected and only the total figures are 
used for the purpose of arriving at an average. This 
subject of taxation of timberlands is a big subject 
and much has been written and will continue to be 
written on it, but our object in this instance is 
to detail the facts as they exist and leave for future 
discussion the means by which the situation may be 
corrected. There is no doubt that the increase in taxes 
works to prevent conservation, as it is a source of con- 
stant pressure against the timber owner, driving him 
to realize and get out from under an accumulation of 
expense, and the only way the timber can be realized 
on is by conversion into lumber and other finished prod- 
ucts, thus defeating the principle of conservation and 
adding new burdens to an already over-supplied lumber 
market. 

Cost of Carrying Timberlands. 


The cost of carrying timberlands presents many in- 
teresting factors and in the following pages I have 
endeavored to trace the cost of carrying stumpage in 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, beginning with 1907. 

We frequently read and hear references to the growth 
of timber as an offset to the cost of carrying stumpage. 
In some sections of the country, in certain classes of 
timber, this annual growth may be reckoned as of value 
during a period of twenty years, but in the territory 
which we have under consideration, the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan, I think the experience of the last 
twenty years indicates that this growth is more than 
offset by the deterioration of timber which has reached 
its maturity and has started on the down grade. Cer- 
tainly the growth of the younger timber would be off- 
set by the deterioration of timber which has reached 
its maturity. I have solicited the opinions of many 
lumbermen on this subject in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan and they are unanimous in the opinion that, 
taken as a whole, the forests of this section are de- 
teriorating at a greater rate than the annual growth of 
the timber which has not yet reached its maturity. 
Therefore, as related to this territory, the item of 
annual growth may be considered as negligible. 

An item of cost in carrying timber, which is by no 
means negligible but which can not be ascertained 
definitely, is “the damage done to timberlands by fires 
which occur annually all over the country, burning over 
cut over areas, eating into the edges of virgin forests 
and eausing in the aggregate a large amount of dam- 
age. We are all spending considerable sums of money 
yearly to protect our forests, but this does not suffice 
for complete protection and ‘damage continue more or 
less annually. This loss by fire, coupled with the dam- 
age from wind storms and insects is large in the aggre- 
gate, but so indefinite in character that it can only be 
guessed at. 

Interest rates used in computing carrying charges 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


Ve have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

Wenow controlandoperate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 
208 South LaSalle Street,e CHICAGO 
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( ) 
Mr. Lumberman: 


Are you the administrator or executor of some 
estate? If so, you surely wish to invest the funds 
entrusted to your care so that the beneficiaries will 
be assured of a regular and reasonable income, and 
yet so that you will be relieved of practically all care 
and worry in connection with the details of the in- 
vestment. 
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Do you know that First Farm Mortgages such as are negotiated 
by this Company admirably meet these requirements and are the 
standard investments for the largest private investors, institutional 
investors and estates in this country? 


Our booklet describing in detail these securities and our methods 
of handling them may be had for the asking. 


WRITE FOR IT TODAY. 


Wells & Dickey Company 


Established 1878 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $800,000 











(Gi Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Wae.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accomianis 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 


PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 














MARSHALL HANEY 


Consulting Mining Engineer. Geer, Greene Co., Va. 
Rates reasonable. Correspondence Invited. Pur- 
chasers secured for properties of unquestioned 
merit. Good properties financed. 














New Edition (2c. of 
‘Modern Silage Methods 


ENTIRELY a new po pd 
chapters—tells facts about 
type of silo—home made, aave, 


i profits.264 pages 
—10 ‘Page index—Copyrighted 
Noy.1914,covers 41 silage crops. 
Send for new book; it beats all 
revious editions. Write today. 


for 10c. Mention this 
per. Silver Mfg. Co., Salem, 0. 





LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 


TIME CHECKS TRADE-CHECKS STENCILS 
C.H.HANSON Coe 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 

Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


WRITE US. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 
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Main Office, NEW YORK, 
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We've Reduced Lumber 


Manufacturers Insurance 


for over 350 firms since we began business by 
specializing theirrisks. By adopting our form 


you can help us cut cost still further and at 
same time add dollars to your own profits. 


Details for the asking. 


Lumber Manufacturer’s Inter-Insurance Association 


Willcox, Peck & Hughes, Attorney. 
Seattle Office, Bailey Building 


3 South Wililams St. Shepard French, Manager. 





SAW MILLS DESIGNED AND BUILT 


Plans and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C. M. STEINMETZ, P.O. Box 83 Washington, D.C. 












TIMBER ESTIMATORS 














































Success or Failure 


in modern lumbering depends in an 


increasing degree on _ thorough 


knowledge of operating conditions. 
This knowledge 
when obtained by 


our cruises and 
timber-land reports 





is dependable. 


MUNSON.WHITAKER Co. 


CONSULTING FOREST ENGINEERS 


GHICAGO, 983 Cont. & Comm. Bank Bldg. NEW YORK, 470 Fourth Ave. 
busi0N, 622 Tremont Bldg. PITTSBURGH, 900 Arrott Bldg. 














































f sasPER LEMIEUX 


| ste-zeweicrer Beak e'4t- NEW ORLEANS | 


FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. aii 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 




























JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates, Topographic and Boundary Surveys, 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations, 
Technical Training. Thoroughness. Experience. 


143 Centre St., OLD TOWN, MAINE. 
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vary from 5 percent to 6 percent, but most of the 
financing done by lumbermen in the form of bond is- 
sues consists of issues of 6 percent bonds, which are 
sold to bond dealers at from 92 to 95 cents on the 
dollar, with an additional charge for expenses of exam- 
ining the property covered by the mortgage, which is 
about equal to a further discount in the selling price of 
2 percent. A large part of the bond issues which have 
been floated on timber properties have netted the lumber- 
man only 90 cents on the dollar. Most of them have 
run for ten years at 6 percent; the discount equals an 
additional 1 percent for the period, making the interest 
rate paid $7 a year on the $90 secured by the lumber- 
man from the sale of his bonds, which is very close to 
8 percent. At 8 percent, with the taxes added, the 
cost of timberland increases alarmingly fast. For the 
purpose of our computation 6 percent is certainly a 
conservative figure for use in this case. 


Basis for Computation. 


In order to arrive at a starting point for a computa- 
tion, we have endeavored to ascertain the average 
value of the various kinds of timber growing in the 
northern Peninsula of Michigan during the period 
1907-8, and I have solicited the experiences of many 





How Stumpage Costs Mount Up. 

The figures in this table, which are too numerous to 
read in detail, are worthy of careful study. They 
show, perhaps more clearly than we have ever be! re 
realized, just how stumpage costs mount up year a! ‘er 
year, and that if we bought stumpage, or had it in sur 
possession on January 1, 1907, we must calculate t)at 
the cost on January 1, this year, was almost douJle 
that of eight years ago. The question that faces 1s, 
as stumpage owners, is whether we can sell our stur p- 
age at prices which will let us oyt on these cos's, 
The answer is given in the lumber market of 1915, as 
in the last analysis lumber and stumpage are ‘je 
same, stumpage being what there is left out of cur 
iumber prices after all costs of logging, manufact ire 
and selling are deducted. 

At this point, therefore, having ascertained e 
cost of our stumpage which has been carried sine 
January 1, 1907, we can do no better than add «y 
the actual operating cost so well presented by R. 33. 
Goodman at the October association meeting. This 
I have done, in the following table, to which T have 
added a line giving the average selling prices for 
rough mill run lumber at interior Wisconsin and up; 
Michigan mills in 1914. 


Operating Costs and Realization. 


Hem. Maple. Birch. Elm. 
Total stumpage cost Jan. 1, 


1915 4.62 2.7 7.40 9.25 
SSURE EN os vos cde oe 3.50 5.50 5.00 4.75 
Roads and spurs 75 1.00 1.00 1.00 


Logging railway 
Freight 
Overhead 


: 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Pe ere eens 75 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Se po tes eet J 1.00 1.00 1.00 





Cost of lowe At mill....<.séscs 12.37 13.28 17.40 
30% over-run reduces lumber 


MO ROO MND 5 a os Gk o's Ke ee 9.5 10.21 13.38 14.61 
BEET ROR EOE, GG na ss PES ssa ere eee 3.00 3.60 3.50 3.75 
Plant overhead . . cea eeio in at ee 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Shipping re ey ire ee 50 50 .50 50 
Sales expe nse Aes ee eat a we ra en 50 .50 .50 .50 
SPOR GROOMER fins bbew sce uae .50 .50 .50 .50 
Discount and deduction......... .40 .40 .40 .40 
_ Actual cost ......... cseseeeeeeen Seas 2078 21-96 
C% On Investment... 605.0 kc0ws 80 .90 .90 .90 


16.11 17.61 20.68 


22.16 
Average selling price weit 1914.14.50 16.50 20.50 21.00 


Loss ae iain Sr 1.60 1.11 .18 1.16 





lumbermen and timber owners in this section of the 


country, and have selected many actual sales and 
purchases made during that period, which, together 


with the opinions given, form a basis for an average of 
price ruling at that time. Some of the figures used 
were very low, placing hemlock at $1; others placed it 
as high as $3.50. The location of standing timber and 
the relative cost of getting the logs to the market enter 
so largely into the value of the standing timber that it 
is only by securing averages of this kind that depend 
able figures representing an average of the territory in 
question can be secured, and in making this computa 
tion I have endeavored to secure,an average. 

As the variety of timber on our lands is large, con 
sisting of about sixteen different kinds of saw logs 
and a list of other products in addition, the task of 
distributing the taxes on 40 acres of timberland equit- 
ably upon each item presents some difficulties. To sim 
plify the matter some, short euts were necessary which 
did not affeet to any extent the accuracy of these fig 
ures. We received detailed estimates on 26,559 acres 
of timberland, covering practically all the forest coun 
ties in northern Michigan, with detail of all taxes on 
each description from 1907 to 1915. 

Eliminating from the caleulation such items as hem 
lock bark, eordwood, and making an allowance for ties, 
poles etc., we computed the value of these lands, using 
the average stumpage prices ruling in 1907-8 for the 


different kinds of saw timber, secured as previously 
described. The taxes on these lands were then subdi- 
vided proportionately for each year, giving us the 


vearly taxes on each kind of wood, and it should be 
noted that the taxes have increased 146 percent in the 
last eight vears. 

This process enabled us to make the following table, 
commencing with an initial cost January 1, 1907, and 
bringing the cost down to January 1, 1915, of each kind 
of saw leg timber which is of importance: 

















Hem. Maple. Birch. Elm. Bass. 
Estimated average value of 
timber Jan. 1, 1907...... 2.50 1.50 4.00 5.00 6.00 
P a tion of taxes 1907.... .022 O18 035 .044 053 
6% interest on cost........ 15 09 124 .80 .86 
1% sinking fund, .....<:6:<..% .025 .015 .04 -05 06 
Total cost Jan. 1, 1908...2.697 1.618 4.315 5.394 6.473 
Se SOME Acc cks ctw eee ee .022 .013 .036 045 .054 
BO AGGEPERt oy. nse cece se ss 162 .097 .259 .824 .3888 
1% sinking fund........... 027 .016 .043 .054 065 
Total cost Jan. 1, 1909. ..2.908 
err .026 
Bie SROPTORE. 5 ok ose sine noes .174 
1% sinking fund.......... .029 
Total cost Jan. 1, 1910., .3.137 
BORO COMES occ ns 40 ew ss .028 
6% interest ........sccveee .188 
1% sinking fund........... .031 
Total cost Jan. 1, 1911...3.384 
BOER SAREE ons cece cei eves .028 
BO: SMUETORE . << sie ba se cies .203 
1% sinking fund.......... .034 
Total cost Jan. 1, 1912...3.649 2. 
MN MME sc .tc stock oh 039 024 064.08 98 
Te eee ie 219 -181 ‘35 .438 526 
1% sinking fund...... .036 .022  .058 .073 087 
Total cost Jan. 1, 1918...3.943 2.367 6.311 7.891 9.469 
$013 taxes ..... apenas 058 .082 .085 106 127 
a soa daw peas 236 3=.142 878 .473 568 
1% sinking fund.......... .039 .024 .063 .079 095 
Total cost Jan. 1, 1914...4.271 2.565 6.837 8.549 10.259 
eS err ee 0538 .082 § .085 .106 127 
ye eS SP te 256 .154 -410 513 616 
1% sltiking fund.........-. -043 .026 .068 -O85 1038 
Total cost Jan. 1, 1915...4.623 2.777 7.400 9.253 11.105 








Nor- Tama- Bal- Aver 

Bass. Ash. W.P. way. Oak. rack. Spruce. sam. Beech. axe. 
11.10 11.10 22.15 1481 1112 3.70 9.25 5.55 .98 8.52 
4.25 5.00 3.50 3.50 5.00 4.25 4. 25 4.25 5.00 4.45 

1.00 1.00 75 75 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 gf 

1.00 1.00 75 ris) 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 9 

1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 2.00 1.75 1.75 1.75 2.00 1.85 

1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 

10 285 29.90 2256 2112 12.70 18.25 14.55 10.98 17.72 





5.46 16.04 23.00 17.35 16.24 9.77 14.04 11.19 8.45 13.63 
3.75 3.50 3.00 3.00 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.60 4.40 
1.00 1.00 80 .80 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 100 oh 
50 no 50 5O 5O 0 nO no 50 mM 
50 0 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 no 
oO 50 0 50 50 Mo ho nO 50 no 
40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 4() 
2.11 22.44 28.70 23.05 22.74 16.42 20.69 17.84 14.95 19.97 
90 90 90 90 90 90 90 90 90 90 
$3.01 23.34 29.60 23.95 23.64 21.59 18.74 15.85 20.87 
22.50 23.00 23.50 21.00 24.50 19.50 17.00 14.00) 19.39 
1 34 6.10 2.95 2.09 1.74 1.85 1.48 





The last line of the table is the one that tells the 
story. It shows conelusively that based upon what 
were acknowledged to be fair stumpage values eight 
vears ago the present average selling prices for lum 
ber made a loss of from 50 cents to $6 a thousand 
feet of lumber manufactured in that year. 

Extended comment on this situation is unnecessary. 
We must either get more out of our timber, or incur 
greater loss each year, as carrying charges mount up 
with fatal persistence. 





IN FINE STATE OF PRESERVATION. 


MountTaIn View, ArK., Jan. 25.—J. B. P. Gaylor, a 
farmer living on South Sylamore Creek, five miles north 
of this place, lives in a house built entirely of walnut 
logs. The house was built more than thirty years ago, 
and is in a good state of preservation. The logs are 
hand-hewn and fastened together with walnut pegs. 
At the time it was built there was no market in this 
country for walnut timber, but these logs now would be 
worth hundreds of dollars. 





A REMARKABLE OAK CANE. 


DEDHAM, MAss., Jan. 26.—One of the most remark 
able eanes ever turned out by a woodworker has just 
been completed of pieces of oak taken from the oldest 
inhabited house in the United States, the old Jonathan 
Fairbanks homestead erected here in Dedham in 1640. 
It is made of 2,000 pieces of wood and presents about 
five dozen historical records. The head is a piece of 
oak taken from the tree to which tradition says Israel 
Putnam was bound by the Indians to be roasted. The 
eane was made for Robert Yale, of Norwich, N. Y., 
to be presented to Yale University, where it will be 
displayed in the gymnasium, 



































Tama- Bal- General 
Ash. W.P. Nor’y. Oak. rack. Spruce. sam. Beech. Av. 
6.00 12.00 8.00 6.00 2.00 5.00 3.00 .50 4.73 
.053 .105 070 054 018 .044 -026 .004 .026 
36 72 48 .36 12 .80 18 .03 .284 
.06 ae .08 .06 .02 05 .03 .005 -047 
“6.473 12.9 8.630 6.474 2158 5.394 3.236 .539 5.087 
O54 072 054 .018 045 027 
388 518 .388 .129 .824 .194 
065 086 065 .021 .054 .0382 
6.980 9.306 6.981 2.326 5.817 3.489 
.062 .084 .064 .020 .052 031 .05 .031 
.419 .558 .419 .139 .849 -209 .034 .3828 
OF .093 O07 .02% 058 035 .006 .055 
“7.531 15.060 10.041 7.534 2.508 6.276 3.764 .670 5.884 
067 .134 09 OT aioe .056 O38 .006 .0334 
904 .602 452 .150 .3876 .226 .04 .852 
li .100 075 .025 .063 .038 .007 .059 
10.833 8. 8.131 2.705 6.771 4.061 -723 6.3284 
O91 07 .022 056 033 .006 034 
.650 .488 .162 .406 .244 .04 .88 





.108 -081 .027 .068 .041 007 .063 











“8. 760 17.521 11.682 8.770 2.916 7.301 4.379 776 «6.805 
.096 .192 .129 “O99 031 .08 -047 .008 .047 
526 1.051 .T01 526 .175 .438 .263 05 -408 
O87 .175 117 -088 029 .073 = .044 008 .068 








12.629 9.483 7.892 4.733 .842 
.127 +225 172 .131 042 .106 §.063— «01 063 
.568 1.136 .758 569 .19 473 =«.284— 05 -440 
095 .189 .126 095 =.082 -079 047 008 .073 























10.259 20.489 18.685 10.278 3.415 8.5 5! 50 5.127 910 7.904 
.127 -225 .172 131 ..042 .106 .063 01 .064 
616 1.229 .821 616 = .205 513 .807 .054 474 
103 -205 137 -102 0384 = .085 .051 .009 079 

11.105 : 22.148 14.815 11.127 3696 9.254 5.548 983 8.521 
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Jani ary 30, 1915. 
[By W. A. Holt, of Oconto, Wis.]* 
is difficult to discuss the subject of taxation calmly was assessed at in 1913. This option was never exer- 
un present conditions. The temptation to use lan-  cised, 
gi which would not look well in print is very great, Admit Assessments Are Too High. 
- pedis __— interest it is necessary The tax commission appointed as board of review one 


) illustrate the importance of the subject: I know 
of company manufacturing about 30,000,000 feet a 
ve which had to pay $60,000 taxes for 1914. In the 
jus! five years this company cut about 150,000,000 feet 
of -tanding timber and its taxes should be growing less 
eal) year. Instead of growing less they have increased 
as tollows: 


Realestate. Personal property. 






191 21,691 $13,657 
1911 23,274 13,372 
101 eu0,e¢ 11,778 
19133 32,475 14,672 
SLAM seca ak eee ee Mae ee 42,205 16,837 
$144,883 $70,316 

S| a ee memes = EF aa Pee SES $225,199 


[| know of a town containing five and a half Govern- 
ment townships, which was assessed in 1912 for about 
$500,000. In 1913 the assessment was raised to over 
$1,600,000. The importance of this lies in the fact that 
the State and county taxes are thereby increased, and 
the town taxes, which are limited by law to 2 percent on 
the assessed valuation, could be and in fact were raised 
from about $10,000 to over $30,000. 

Complaint was made to the State tax commission by 
taxpayers who pay about 75 percent of the taxes in 
that town that the assessment was far more than the 
full cash value of the property, in fact, that $900,000 is 
full value. The commission is supposed to be a fair and 
impartial body, whose duty it is to see that all parties 
ure justly and equitably treated. Now what happened? 





Discusses a Question of Vital Importance. 


rhe commission set the assessment aside as illegal and 
ordered a new assessment, as provided by law, and for 
that purpose appointed three assessors, one nominated by 
the town, one by the complainants and the third by the 
commission itself. This was at least an error in judg- 
ment, for the complainant’s man was simply ignored in 
the entire proceedings, being overruled by the other two, 
and finally ordered off the board by them because he 
refused to agree to their absurd valuations. While this 
work was going on and before any of it had been com- 
pleted the income tax assessor presented to the assessors 
of the county a statement of the amount that each town 
and eity in the county should be assessed, and he placed 
this town at over $1,800,000. It has heen repeatedly 
harged, and never denied, that the tax commission in- 
structed its man that the town must be assessed at over 
#1,800,000, regardless of its real value. These two out 
of the three assessors finally after about five months’ 
work reported an assessment of over $1,800,000. 

In order to make it that high they assessed standing 
timber as follows: 


Hemlock «..¢+ per thousand feet 





MADIC . 240% ' ate per thousand feet 
SEGRE 46:0 0.6 4: t-0:0 0 9 0's 096 .. 5 per thousand feet 
Birch , ° per thousand feet 
Perr er ery rT ee eT eR TT per thousand feet 
Gh ri erate eNO Ie 5 per thousand feet 

GRE ain ok vin'51s 4.0 016\0.6 wes 416 e105 bo.6 8 per thousand feet 


The land, whether timbered or cut over, was assessed + 


rom $2.50 to $10 an acre, in the case of a/ timbered 
orty adding this to the value of the standing timber. 
This is a poor town for farming, being largely rough 
nd rocky with rock ledges and considerable swamp and 
ike. The average valuation of 20,000 acres of such 
and was $8 per acre. All of these lands were being 
ffered for sale for less than one-half what they were 
issessed at, and the town chairman had an option dur- 
ng all of 1914 to purchase all of the holdings, about 
i0,000 acres belonging to one party, at half what it 





* Address delivered before Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
fanufacturers’ Association at Milwauiree, Wis., January 26, 
915. 


of its regular employees and the income tax assessors 
of two other counties. These men met and required com- 
plainants to produce testimony as to every forty that it 
was not worth what it was assessed at. After three 
weeks of taking testimony they finally gave up and ad 
mitted that the assessment was wrong. 

The costs run up by the tax commission had been over 
$4,000 and all the work was illegal and void, due chiefly 
to the incompetence of its assessor and to its instruc- 
tions. 

The tax commission, after a long argument by the 
attorneys representing all sides, reluctantly agreed to 
set the assessment aside and has ordered a new assess- 
ment, appointing its employee who was on the board of 
review and a cruiser to do the work. These men will 
make a new assessment for 1913 and 1914 and will not 
complete it much before the time for the 1915 assess 
ment. The legal costs to complainants you may imagine. 

I have given this instance in detail, not because it is 
the only one, but because it shows clearly the intention 
of the tax commission to do a great injustice to this 
part of the State, and to put a tax on us which will 
drive the lumbermen out of business and retard for years 
the development of the country, for no one can long pay 
such taxes. A homesteader, owning eighty acres, about 
twenty acres cleared, with cheap buildings, told me he 
would have to work three months this winter in a camp 
to earn enough to pay his taxes for 1914. We should 
rise up in our righteous wrath and demand that such 
proceedings be stopped and see to it that the legislature 
lowers the percentage of tax that can be levied. The 
assessments having been doubled, or quadrupled, the 
limitation should be correspondingly reduced. If this 
association will take this matter up I believe the legis 
lature will give us that relief, 

Taxes are necessary and no ¢lass of mortals pay enor 
mous taxes more patiently than lumbermen, but there is 
a limit beyond which it is impossible to go and survive, 
and it seems that we have passed the limit. Figure up 
what stumpage and cut-over lands would cost, if bought, 
today at the tax commission’s figures, and held for ten 
years, paying taxes, interest, fire and wind losses and 
other necessary costs. Figuring simple interest and 

taxes only, hemlock stumpage would cost about $10 a 
thousand feet. 

The conservationist says we should keep our timber 
for posterity and we are robbers if we do not. In 100 
years it would have cost so much that it could only be 
used for currency in place of our present circulating 
medium. We know, when we stop to consider, that we 
ought not to cut and sell lumber at less than cost; but 
who will pay the carrying charges? 

The tax eater says ‘‘the people demand’’ that taxes 
be increased to provide more luxuries for them. Here 
we are ‘‘between the devil and the deep blue sea’’—I 
am almost tempted to say between two devils. 





COMPLETE PAVING CONTRACT. 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Jan. 23.—The paving of Second 
Avenue, Seattle, the main thoroughfare throughout the 
principal business section of the city, was completed 
January 20 and the entire street thrown open to traffic. 
This section of the street which has just been repaved 
is ten blocks long and comprises the principal retail dis- 
trict of the city. The original specifications for the 
paving called for vitrified brick, but after a very stren- 
uous campaign by lumber manufacturers and creosoting 
companies two blocks of the ten were laid with creosoted 
wood block paving as a test; the creosoting companies 
guaranteeing the up-keep of that part of the street for 
ten years. 

The wood block section of the paving was quickly and 
earefully laid and ready for traffic without delay, but 
notwithstanding the fact that the contractors started to 
work on the vitrified brick paving job on July 10, it was 
more than six months before it was open for traffic. The 
delay was brought about by the method of laying the 
vitrified brick, which after it was laid, was covered with 
about a 6-inch cushion of sand, and the sand overlaid 
with heavy planking, it being left covered in this man- 
ner for about 40 days, after being laid. The Seattle 
Times concluded an editorial on this condition as follows: 

Thus from about the 10th day of July until the 20th of 
January Second Avenue from Yesler Way to Pike Street was in 
a condition most of the time to induce men to think of hot 
places and to express themselves accordingly rather than to 
think of the “heavenly twins.” gut, thank God again—the 
street is once more cleared for traffic—even if 300 jitney 
eabs have suddenly made their appearance thereon—as the 
handling of that kind of traffic can be controlled by the police. 

It is a wonderful thing that men in the contract business 
ean devise schemes whereby the most congested avenue of a 
great citv should be closed for sixty days because someone 
has a patent cement which he wants to put into the paving, 
on the ground that in the end the paving will last somewhat 
longer than the time required to apply the cement and give it 


time to harden. 


A MOUNTAIN lion recently killed in the Grand Can- 
yon game preserve, which adjoins the Tusayan national 
forest, measured ten feet from nose to tail. Mountain 
lions and other beasts of prey, such as wolves, coyotes 
and wild eats, are killed by forest officers and game 
wardens because they are a menace to stock and to 
game animals. 

















The Hyde Park Lumber Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Manufacturers of Kiln Dried 


Hardwood Trim 


We straighten our lumber and machine the 
g 





stock perfectly, so you take no chances in 
il placing orders with us. We solicit inquiries 
tl for your requirements in Oak, Gum, Poplar 
j and Yellow Pine in straight or mixed cars. 


losses OS SSeS OSes ese = 
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A NewYear’s Resolution 


* Resolved that we will only use Oak 
that is soft in texture and even, 
white in color as manufactured 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


THEIR OWN TIMBER 
THEIR OWN MILLS 
THEIR OWN ORGANIZATION 


‘*Our FLOORING PLANT will be 


in operation about March Ist.’’ 


YARDS: Main Office: . MILLS: 
Detroit, Mich. Quicksand, Ky. 
Rochester, N. Y. CINCINNATI, West Irvine, Ky. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Viper, Ky. 








Cincinnati, Ohio. OHIO. Hombre, Ky. 


























The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 


Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 








THE M. B. FARRIN LUMBER COMPANY 


Cincinnati, O. 


Ssocoscst 


Quick Service. 


OAK FLOORING 


Local or Car Load Shipments. 














a : B 
The Prendergast Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Oak, Poplar, Ash, Chestnut, 
White and Yellow Pine. 


Hardwood Lumber 


Also Yellow Pine For 
Agricultural Purposes. 


E. C. Bradley Lumber Co. 


Gerke Building, CINCINNATI, CHIO 
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Richey, Halsted & Quick,““ono™ 


HIGH QUALITY BAND SAWN 


White and Red Oak, Chestnut 
Basswood and Yellow Poplar. 
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PITTSBURGH 











Special 
Inducement 


on ten cars 1x4 Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine B 


Edge Grain Flooring 


10 cars 1x4 C large percent 16’ 


Ask for deliver-d prices. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


— 





























AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


— MANUFACTUREEBS — 


SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for CORK WHITE PINE 


also — 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work YELLOW PINE and 
IDAHO WHITE PINE. HARDWOODS 


General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











North Carolina Pine 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL 








(7 >) 
FOREST LUMBER CO. 








Konnarock, Va. 


N 


UNIVERSAL LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
« 








White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hardwoods in all Grades 
MILL CONNECTIONS 
A. ARMHEIM, Pres. 


Ww. LICHTENSTUL, Sec'y & TREAS. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
d 
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Better Business Methods Are Urged 





{One of the important talks of the Wednesday after- 
noon session of the Northern Hemlock and Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association annual meeting at Mil- 
waukee, was by Edward Hines, of Chicago. Some of the 
salient points in the remarks of Mr. Hines were as 
follows: | 

At the start I wish to emphasize that I do not 
want anyone here to assume that I am in any way 
attempting to criticise anything that you have done 
in the past, either as individuals or as an association. 
Possibly some of the ideas that may be advanced by 
me may be construed by some as threadbare, but we 
should feel that we are nere to try to assist one an- 
other. I want to call your attention to what I con- 
sider to be one of the most serious situations that has 
ever faced the lumber business, and particularly that 
branch of it which this meeting represents. The yel- 
low pine feature of the lumber business, the output of 
which in this country, as you well know, is such a 
great proportion of the entire production—at least of 
building materials in the United States—that it sets 
the pace, so to speak, for all building materials. 
Those handling lumber that comes in competition with 
yellow pine quickly feel the effect of any disturbing 
element in the vellow pine industry. Last year it 
was felt in the entire lumber business of the United 
States and especially in the hemlock industries. 

Therefore, at this time I feel that we can greatly 
congratulate ourselves upon the recent formation of 
the new Southern Pine Association. Compare the dif 
ference at this moment with the conditions in yellow 
pine a year ago. Today they have one of the strong 
est associations in the United States, their member 
ship representing an annual production of over five 
billion feet, comprising many of the largest and most 
representative concerns in the South who had for va 
rious reasons heretofore refused to participate in asso 
ciation work., This should make the work most co- 
operative. Also they are starting with strong finances, 
enabling the officers to promote the best interests of 
that trade. This should be very encouraging to the 
hemlock manufacturers, as every favorable result ac- 
complished by the yellow pine people should of neces- 
sity reflect favorably to the hemlock operators. So 
in this regard we have much to be thankful for, and 
I consider that we are starting 1915 under much more 
favorable auspices than 1914. * * * 

I question if there is one percent of the people of 
the United States who appreciate that lumber is 
carrying a greater proportion of the freight rates for 
the railroads of the United States than any commodity 
which comes in competition with it on the basis of 
so much per ton per mile, like cement, brick, lime, 
stone and other articles. * , 

Would it be any more than fair for your 
railroad committee to have the services of a railroad 
expert to assist in preparing statements of compara 
tive towns and distances and illustrate by actual facts 
what proportion and rate per hundred pounds your 
product is paying as compared with what the railroad 
people are securing as their proportion of the through 
rates for lumber from the Coast or the South to the 
same territory? I think such a statement properly 
prepared would illustrate to the railroads how much 
more per thousand feet or per car tlhtey would receive 
on products hauled from your mills, as against that 
from foreign points. * * * 

Nothing in these remarks should be construed as in- 
dicating that I am personally against paying the rail- 
roads a proportionate advance in rates, but I do claim 
(and the figures will bear out my statement), that 
lumber is now paying a greater rate per ton per mile 
than anything that comes in competition with it, as 
above mentioned, and this condition exists largely 
through a lack of codperation by the Jumbermen in 
the past, in not having the machinery to intelligently 
illustrate this to the railroads and insisting that we 
be treated proportionately fair with competitive com- 
modities. * * * 

On basis of last year’s conditions I feel, practically 
speaking, that we have not received anything for our 
timber, and we are therefore facing a most serious 
situation. Now, let us consider the future; it is hardly 
reasonable to assume that general expenses are going 
to be much less. General labor I do not think will 
take much less; they will hardly agree to take many 
steps backward. Second, there is the question of 
taxes, considering them on the present basis; and 
third, the railroad people are attémpting to get higher 
freight rates. Therefore, what have we to consider 
that can be less in the future? And unless we set 
some machinery in motion which will help each and 
every one to obtain a better price, based on the cost 
of the timber, the expense of logging, sawing, and 
marketing same, plus a reasonable profit per thousand 
in the selling price (and in my judgment this should 
be twelve and one-half percent), don’t you think we 
are pursuing a course which will practically result in 
the confiscation of the principal we have invested? 
In other words, your interest, taxes and carrying 
charges will eat up what you have invested in stump 
age and plants. 

I understand your association is expending three or 
four cents per thousand to cover all of your work. 
The question with me is, should not this sum be 
tripled? If you should spend ten cents per thousand 


in advancing this industry, and it would result in en- 


‘ 


largement of your trade, or getting a dollar a tou. 
sand more (and we certainly need it), would not this, 
in itself, after an expenditure of ten cents brining 
back one dollar, show a profit on that investmen: of 
one thousand percent—or a saving of fifty cents re. 
sult in the saving of five hundred percent on the 
amount so invested? Surely, this is deserving of 1most 
careful consideration, and it would enable your offi ers 
and the various committees to engage in greater work 
than they can do at present; it would stimulate ond 
encourage them to greater effort; it would enable them 
to employ experts which they are not now able to do, 
and in my judgment would result in good for ali of 
Bese oe 

The importance of getting better prices is strongly 
illustrated in the following figures, if we are to vet 
back our principal invested in stumpage and timber, 
Take, for example, on the basis of three dollars as the 
present price of hemlock stumpage; at the end of ten 
years, it would figure, at 6 percent per annum, ¢om- 
pounded annually, $5.37; at the end of twenty years 
it would figure $9.60, and a great many of you gentle 
ment have twenty years’ product behind your saws 
in fact, you could hardly afford to build modern saw- 
mills, railroads and accessories without having that 
much in advance of the saw, to warrant the investment 
necessary. The average, therefore, during the twenty 
vears is $5.84. Hence, to properly keep your books to 
show whether you are making anything on the mer 
chandising of your timber over and above the interest 
at 6 pereent, you should charge to your stumpage ac- 
count next year $90.84. Now, for example, say your 
logging costs you, on basis of lumber measure, $6 per 
thousand, your railroad haul $1 (and in many eases it 
exceeds this); then the taxes on the amount of your 
production per annum, at least 50 cents (and in many 
cases $1); then deduct for a small depreciation, 50 
cents per thousand on your manufacture, and say $5 
per thousand for the cost of manufacturing, yarding, 
selling, discounts, ete., which makes a total of $18.84, 
which hemlock should net next year, and compared 
with this year’s manufacture, where would you land? 
You practically would get nothing for vour stumpage, 

Then take birch; at a comparative figure of $6 at 
the end of ten years, this would figure $10.72, and at 
the end of twenty years $19.19, or an average for 
twenty years of $11.67, and adding to this $13 per 
thousand the same as in hemlock, would make $24.67. 
None are so blind as those who will not see, and the 
above figures are certainly clear and should sink deep 
into the mind of every one present, and should show 
the importance of something being done to better our 
present conditions. 

In closing, Mr. Hines gave assurance of his co-opera 
tion in any plan of the association to benefit hemlock 
and hardwood trade affairs. 





MEETING OF BUILDERS’ EXCHANGES. 


Report of Committee on Forms and Contracts Ap- 
proved—Ohio’s Governor Addresses Gathering. 


CoLUMbuS, OHIo, Jan. 27.—The feature of the fourth 
annual convention of the National Association of Build- 
ers’ Exchanges held at Columbus January 26 to 28 was 
the adoption of a resolution approving the work of the 
special committee on forms and contracts in its negotia- 
tions with a similar committee from the American Insti- 
tute of Architects looking towards providing a set con- 
tract for all building operations. The convention was 
called to order by H. L. Lewman, of Louisville, presi 
dent. Governor Willis of Ohio delivered the address of 
weleome and the response was made by Henry Otis, 
president of the Detroit Exchange. Standing com- 
mittees were appointed and the annual report of the 
president was made. 


Ohio Builders’ Meeting. 


CoLuMBuUS, OHIO, Jan. 27.—The ninth annual conven 
tion of the Ohio State Association of Builders’ Ex- 
changes was held here January 25 and 26. The meeting 
was originally set for Toledo but was changed in order 
to bring all of the members to the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Builders’ Exchanges. 

Three important matters were discussed at the meet- 
ing which resulted in the adoption of several important 
resolutions. The convention was called to order at 1:30 
p. m. January 25 by President John W. Boren, of Day- 
ton. President H. E. Kunzman, of the Columbus Build- 
ers’ and Traders’ Exchange, welcomed the delegates and 
was replied to by President Boren. 

‘*Results from the Operation of the Ohio Workmen’s 
Compensation Law’’ was the topic of discussion taken 
by Wallace D. Yaple, president of the Ohio Industrial 
Commission, which has charge of administering the com- 
pensation law. Mr. Yaple claimed that the law was the 
best of any State having such an act and although it 
was not perfect, was on the whole very satisfactory. 
At the close of his talk E. W. Davis of the Cleveland 
Exchange took issue and made a plea for opening the 
compensation field to private insurance companies. 

Herbert B. Briggs, a Cleveland architect, explained 
the new building code at the evening session and made 
a plea for better housing conditions, 

The feature of the session January 26 was the dis- 
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eu--ion of the mechanics lien law by R. M. Lucas, of 
Colimbus. He explained the workings of the law, which 
wa» enacted at the behest of an organization of which 
he vas seeretary and suggested that the time limit for 
fi) liens should be extended from 60 to 90 days after 
th -ompletion of the work. A number of cloudy points 
we. cleared up and a general discussion followed. 


e resolutions committee offered a resolution pro- 
vi og for the enactment of a building code in general 


te: is, leaving the details to be worked out by cities 
av towns along their peculiar lines. It also asked for 
th creation of a permanent code commission which 
wo id have authority to change the code when occasion 


re. ired. This was adopted without much dissention. 
other resolution pledging the members to carry on 


was adopted. A publicity campaign will be waged at 
once. 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 


President—C,. Taylor Handman, Cincinnati. 
First vice president—L. E. Fishback, Toledo. 
Second vice president—J. H. Dalzell, Youngstown. 
Third vice president—R. B. Vhomas, Lima. 
Secretary-treasurer—B, A. Roberts, Cleveland. 


Toledo was agreed upon as the meeting place for the 
1916 convention, the time to be fixed later by the officers 
of the organization. 

According to the report of the secretary there are 
now eleven exchanges affiliated with the State associa- 
tion. The membership is 1500 which is an increase of 
200 during the last year. 





“BUSINESS AND THE BANKING LAW.” 


(Concluded from Page 35.) 


th campaign started in Cleveland of ‘‘build at once’? 
rates of rediscount have been established for the most 
part at about 54% or 6 percent. We also hear criticism 
because the reserve banks are not doing as much busi- 
ness as they are capable of doing. Of course these 
Feieral reserve banks were not established to make 
prolits, nor to do business to the limit of their capacity. 
On the contrary, they were established for the very 
purpose of holding something in reserve and stabilizing 
interest rates and business conditions. If they should 
now invest all their resources for the purpose of ex- 


panding business as much as possible, they would cer- 
tainly not be in a condition to meet an emergency if 
one should arise. Such criticisms as these are clearly 
not well founded. 

The Federal reserve banks will, however, when they 


get into full operation, necessarily keep a considerable 
part of their funds invested, and there are two good 
reasons for this. First, they will have to do some busi- 
ness in order to earn their expenses and the 6 percent 


dividends to which their stockholders are entitled; and 
in the second place, if they are to perform properly 
their function of stabilizing money market conditions, 
they must in ordinary times have a reasonable amount 
of money invested so that they may check over-expan- 
sion by withdrawing from the market if such course 
should seem desirable. It is obvious that by putting 
on a timely check calculated to prevent over-expansion, 
these banks may render even a greater service than 
could be rendered by merely mitigating the effects of 
an over-expansion. 

Of importance to the business men of the country is 
that provision of the Federal reserve act which permits 
the Federal Reserve Board to operate as a clearing 
house for Federal reserve banks, and to require Federal 
reserve banks to perform a similar function for their 
member banks. This will greatly facilitate the use of 
the bank check which is so generally accepted in this 
country as a medium of exchange. The elimination or 
substantial reduction of exchange charges will be a 
great benefit to business. The technical difficulties 
involved in establishing a system of clearances are 
quite considerable, and it may take some time to ac- 
complish substantial results in this direction. Progress 
is being made, however, and practical experience is 
being aecumulated by the operation of a limited clear- 
ance system in three of the Federal reserve banks. 

I have said that banking is a public utility and ought 
{o be controlled by public officials in the public inter- 
est. The Federal reserve act aims to establish such 
publie control. While this law was being considered 
in Congress there was considerable criticism of this 
very feature from those who said that it would expose 
us to the danger of political control of our financial 
system. The sufficient answer to that argument is that 
the control of our financial system has already been 
too much concentrated in a few hands, and that those 
who had come to exercise this dominating influence in 
finance were mere private parties under no direct pub- 
lie responsibility for their acts. Now as between such 
irresponsible private control and responsible public 
control, I do not hesitate, and no independent business 
man should hesitate, to declare unequivocally in favor 
of publie control. 


Centralization of Authority Necessary. 


For the sake of efficiency in administration, it is 
necessary to centralize authority to a very great de- 
gree, and so far as such centralization of power is 
necessary, it is idle to complain of it merely because 
the power might be abused. To a very great extent we 
must eentralize power and give discretion to public 
servants, and then do our best to avoid the abuse of 
power by carefully watching those servants. 

On the other hand, we must remember our national 
ileal—that we have a Government of laws rather than 
of men. Mere efficiency in the transaction of business 
an not be our sole aim; it must be sacrificed in some 
egree to maintain our liberties. Ours is a Government 
f checks and balances, and we are constantly sacrific- 

1g much of efficiency for the sake of keeping it re- 
<ponsive to the will of the people. We maintain a na- 
tional Congress of more than 500 men elected to repre- 
sent the States and congressional districts in enacting 
the laws of the nation, a work which could doubtless be 
one more expeditiously, economically and consistently 

v asmall board of directors. And yet, though Congress 
'as many faults and costs the country a good deal of 
money, no one has yet proposed that it should be abol- 
shed and supplanted by a little board of directors. Such 

concentration of power might well produce increased 
fficieney, but it would carry us so far away from pop- 
ilar government that its dangers would far outweigh 
ts advantages. It is clear, then, that efficiency, though 


absolutely necessary to a certain degree, can not be our 
sole aim, nor even our principal aim. It must be ap- 
parent that it is of the greatest importance to the 
independent business man that the administration of - 
our banking and currency system should be governed 
so far as possible by laws which all may know, rather 
than by the more or less arbitrary rulings of a small 
body of men. 

The controlling body, then, which is the Federal Re- 
serve Board, should be governed so far as possible by 
statute lagy, and should only have such discretionary 
power as is absolutely necessary. By this test the Fed- 
eral reserve act certainly can not be criticised for giv- 
ing the Federal Reserve Board too little power; there 
is grave question whether it has not given them too 
much. 

It is human nature to crave power, and it would 
probably be impossible to find seven men of the vigor- 
ous ability needed for the performance of the duties 
of the Federal Reserve Board, who would not be 
strongly tempted to stretch and expand the powers 
given them by law, and at the same time ask that more 
laws should be passed to give them more power. We 
should not be surprised, then to find the Federal Re- 
serve Board seeking to expand its power, and in fact 
that is what we do find. 

I want to make it entirely clear that I do not in 
any sense impugn the motives of the members of the 
Federal Reserve Board in seeking to stretch their 
power. I believe they are actuated by high ideals of 
public service. None the less, further authority given 
to this already powerful board may make it in the 
future a very dangerous money power, and the control 
of it a prize to be fought for by the great money inter- 
ests. To keep on expanding its power would be to 
risk political control in its worst sense. 

It is important that the great army of independent 
business men who have a more or less direct interest 
in the wise management of our national system of 
banking and currency wili take some pains to observe 
from time to time what is going on. I believe that 
the Federal reserve system may not quite justify the 
most extravagant hopes of its most ardent supporters, 
and may not quite deserve all the extreme praise which 
has been given to it, and which probably will be given 
to it, any more than it deserved the extremely unfavor- 
able criticism to which it was subjected by some gentle- 
men who felt that they had something to lose by its 
enactment, nor the condemnation of certain theorists 
who feel it their duty to condemn all legislation which 
falls short of establishing the millenium. The law is 
neither so good nor so bad as some will wish to paint 
it. Its successful operation must depend in large meas- 
ure upon an appreciation of its purposes and watchful- 
ness of its results by the great body of American busi- 
ness men, 

It is not impossible, nor even unlikely, that the 
great financial interests may be trying to control the 
policy of Federal reserve banks and even the operation 
of the whole Federal reserve system. This is a matter 
which business men should watch closely enough so that 
they may have their own first-hand information, and so 
that they may intelligently form their own opinions, 
and thus be able to avoid being misled by uninformed 
muckrakers on the one hand or by shrewd and selfishly 
interested financiers on the other. 

The Federal reserve law was designed to free our 
national banking and currency system from an excess 
of Wall Street control. It is well adapted to the pur- 
pose, but, in order to accomplish the purpose, it must 
be administered in the spirit in which it was written, 
not only now, but in future years. It will be properly 
administered if the public is sufficiently interested to 
insist that it shall be. Eternal vigilance is still the 
price of liberty, and the duty to understand and watch 
the development and administration of this law is one 
which the business men owes not only to himself and to 
his own business; he owes it also to his country. 
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LOOK FOR LARGER VOLUME OF BUSINESS. 


KLAMATH FAtus, ORE. 
We are looking for only a fair business in 1915 but 
believe that the volume will be slightly larger than 
in 1914. We also believe there will be a small in- 
crease in lumber prices. We believe the things most 
needed to restore business to normal conditions are 
confidence and the loosening of money, and that if 
the lumbermen will refrain from forcing the market 
it will make for better conditions in the lumber trade. 

W. E. Lam, 
Manager Lamm Lumber Company. 
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C. A. Mauk Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


PACIFIC COAST FOREST PRODUCTS 











Yellow Pine, Hemlock 
Red Cedar Shingles, Red Cedar Bevel Siding 


Shipped in Straight or Mixed Car Loads from Toledo Storage. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. SEATTLE, WASH. 
e & 








The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 
Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 
Car Lots or Less. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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F. W. Duttweiler Lumber Co. 
WHOLESALE 

Yellow Pine Idaho White Pine 
Hemlock California Redwood 
Poplar Lath and Shingles 
824-826 Spitzer Bldg., TOLEDO, OHIO, 
t J 











THE FRANK SPANGLER CO. 
Colonial Porch Columns 


ypress oe 
coronwood and Lumber oi hau 


Can ship in mixed cars. 





Mills in 
Louisiana and Virginia. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


























Lumbermen 
Can’t Know 


Too Much 


about wood 
and its uses for 
buyers these 
days ‘are look- 
ing into values 
. in a way that 

brings forth a lot 
of embarrassing ques- 
tions for the salesman who 
doesn’t know. 


LUMBE. And Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG, 
gives you in condensed, every-day English just the in- 
formation you need. It’s a book of 350 pages with 59 
illustrations. Easily worth $5.00 of any lumber- $1.00 
man’s money, but is sold for the low price of only Postpaid 


Order Today From 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 

















“THE COST OF GROWING TIMBER” 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler, is an exposition of facts 
and figures that will interest timber owners. Twenty-five 
cents a copy, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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Every Farmer Has 
sl rading Instinct 


and you know wellenough you can’t trade 
successfully with strangers. Hence, the 
big problem for 
every dealer who 
hopes to sell to farmers 
isto get acquainted and 
there’s nothing offersa 
better opening thana 


e 
+ ele “ai Feed Mill 
One of these little mills in your yard will bring a lot of 
your rural neighbors in to have their oats, rye and 
corn ground and while you’re doing it you can find 
out about their coming needs in lumber. See the 
point f And then frequently you'll be able to sell 
them a mill for their own use and make a good profit 
as our agent. 
Let us send you a catalog. 






P. 0. Box 461 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., muNc¥.'Pa. J 
( ) 
henive Now 


To start the New Year right by 
purchasing your Spring stock of 


Pacific Coast 
Lumber and Shingles 


Fon 


M‘SCorMACK-DAILEY LUMBER Co. 


Mp SeatT_Le.WAsH. 


_- yrite Us. 
| Boe Reliable Salesmen Wanted Write Us J 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc.,in Logs and Lumber 
96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, **CHAT.ONER.”? Codes used, ABC, 
Al. Liebers’,Western Union and Lumberman’sTelecode. 
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[ B. C. Red Cedar =a 


ZEALANDIA BRAND 


X X X 16”—6-2 Clears 
X X X X X 16”—5-2 Clears 


Perfections and Eurekas, - 187° 
Royals and Imperials, - - 24’ 


P. W. Fau Vel Lumber Co. 
if 803-4-5 Holden Bldg., VANCOUVER, B. C. YY 
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BETWEEN TRAINS. 


East St. Louis, ILu., Jan. 22.—For a long time the lumber dealers and 
people of East St. Louis have wanted to entertain the annual convention 
of the Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and this year 
they got their wish. The visitors also got everything they wished, and so 
everybody was satisfied, except perhaps the colored bootblack, who said 
business was rotten. Which would make it seem likely that both boot- 
blacking and lumbering are suffering from the psychological depression. 
We interviewed George about the matter early in the convention, as we 
had heard a rumor that several lumber journalists and salesmen were con- 
sidering looking into bootblacking as a business proposition. 
have published this authorized statement by George, perhaps it would be 
just as well to hold fast to that which is bum rather than to rush in where 


angels fear to tread, as it were. 


President D. C. Jones opened the convention on Thursday afternoon and 
announced that, as the Illinois Central train would leave at 4:14 on Fri- 
Acting on this suggestion, a fine program 
was run off, including a talk by F. L. Brown, of Chicago, in which oratory 
as it is practiced in the metropolis was successfully demonstrated, and an 
address by Charlie Hall, in which he said the way to meet contracting 
competition was to expand the business. President Jones, after i 
that the train left at 4:14, touched lightly on lumber, politics and religion, 
hammered the Democratic administration until many persons got the mis- 
taken idea he is a Republican, whereas he is as independent as a German 
waiter. Thursday evening there was a banquet at the Elks building that 
showed how Egypt came to be known as a land of milk and honey. 

Friday’s session was also a humdinger. The speeches were brief, as 
President Jones had discovered that the 4:14 train would leave at 46 minutes 
to 5. C. E. Davidson, of Greenville, a town that is a long way from being 
green, talked about business conditions and declared that the palladium of 
human liberties was the silo. Professor Alvis boosted the Community 
Development idea along after Edmund Goedde, of East St. Louis, had told 
what the same idea would do for a community that was out at elbows. 
ident Benton, the new executive, was escorted to the chair, the election 
coming as a complete’surprise, and Vice President Van Sickle was also 
brought forward and introduced to a lot of people who have known him 


day, the speakers would be brief. 


ever since he was that high. 


Pete Langan, who had hiked up from Cairo through a blanket of snow 
that covered southern Illinois like a mortgage on an automobile, invited 
the association to meet next year in Cairo and was the most surprised man 
you ever saw when the bunch voted to go to Carbondale. 
convention, as those present wished to catch the 4:14 Illinois Central train. 

The association this year had only afternoon sessions in order to permit 
the visitors to meet and mingle in the lobby in the morning. 
got up for that purpose and quite a lot of trading was done. 
money changed hands, those present holding it in their left hands for a 
while and then putting it into their right hands. Nevertheless and notwith- 
standing, a number of the dealers reported that they had had more busi- 
ness in 1914 than they had in 1913, thereby acquiring a considerable repu- 


tation of one kind and another. 


P.S. The 4:14 Illinois Central train was seven minutes late. 


AT INDIANAPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 27.—The yard foreman is boss in Indiana this 
week, as far as the retail lumber business is concerned. The owner is down 
here in Indianapolis, about 500 of him, attending his thirty-first annual 
convention, about the biggest and best that ever happened in the general 
vicinity of the Wabash river. The tumbermen grabbed off the whole eighth 
floor of the Claypool hotel for their exhibits and browsed in every cafe in 
the place. There is understood to be a meeting of Indiana hardware men in 
session also but anybody who wants to find it will have to have it paged. 
The lumber convention did to the hardwareseconvention what the well known 


whale did to the celebrated Mr. Jonah. 


Two sessions of the association were held on Tuesday and a brace of 
meetings on Wednesday. C. D. Root, of Crown Point, made one of the 
He made such a 
good talk that when he got through several members came forward and 
absent-mindedly paid their dues. Mr. Root appears to be the Billy Sun- 
day of the association world. Julius Siedel, of St. Louis, Mo., and Jim 
Lane, of Chicago, Ill., had also come long distances and gave exhibitions of 
convention oratory of the Missouri and Illinois school—a school which has 
produced some of the best orators who ever told a funny story or shouted 


speeches and discussed the benefits of the association. 


for the grand old rag. 


The banquet Tuesday night was about the best banquet anybody ever 
saw. It was so good that even the waiters laughed. President Lanz was 
almost presented with a magnificent 85-cent punch bowl that was not what 
it was cracked up to be. The waiter who brought it in accidentally on 
purpose stubed his toe and there was a noise like the explosion of a glass 
eye. When the punch bowl hit the floor it was evident that people who 


live in stone houses shouldn’t throw glass. 


Adolph Pfund, of Milwaukee, secretary of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, made the feature speech of the Wednesday session 
and sounded a clarion note for the war on the substitutes. 
through tin ears and concrete tanks (ornamental or mental) didn’t have a 


leg to stand on. 


All of the old time salesmen were here. It did their hearts good to see 
each other again, whatever it did to their expense accounts. 

This Indiana meeting will go down in the history of Indiana as about 
the best meeting of lumbermen that ever met in this fair State. 
say more, but the rattler to Rochester, N. Y., is waiting at the front door 
and Frank Snell, of New Orleans, is going with us and has the baggage all 


ready, and so we must ring off. 


WHAT CAN YOU SUGGEST? 


Some of our loving friends, reports E. E. T., who saw the suggestion 
that Santa Claus’ cotton whiskers should be painted with fire-proof paint, 
have suggested the following other uses for that invention: 

To be taken just before a drink of Wisconsin whiskey. 

To be taken by the man who is afraid he is about to lose his job. 

To be smeared over a furnace interior to keep the fire from going out. 


What can you suggest? 





Several persons 





really do today that counts. 





It isn’t what you intend to do tomorrow but what you 











THE PORTRAIT GALLERY.-— 
XXIII. 


ARTHUR L, HOLMES, DETROIT, MI ij, 


There may be war in Europe 
And there may be war in Mex— 
The siege-guns shoot the poor up 
And the bombs the Germans vex-- 
But war and dynamiting 
To Arthur’s nothing new: 
For years he has been fighting, 
And has fought a good fight, too. 


He’s fought the dealer’s battle, 
He knew the way to win; 
Not like dumb, driven cattle 
Has Arthur ever been. 
When agitators vex us 
With law from musty tomes, 
Someone soaks them in the plexus 
And that is Arthur Holmes! 


Poets Other Than Ours. 
THE HABIT. 
There is a dealer in the west 
Who dotes about his claims; 
And as a rule he gets the best 
Of every scheme he frames. 


We shipped him oak and pretty ash, 
We shipped him yellow pine} 
We shipped him doors and costly 

sash, 
We liked that fellow fine! 


Eagerly we sought his trade, 
And Oh, how we did grab it! 

Until one day a claim he made 
Which surely spoke the habit! 


A ear of dust he ordered, bright, 
Admonished care in picking; 
He wrote it wasn’t loaded right 
Deducting ten for sticking! 

JULIAN A. LOONEY. 
Minden, La. 


Keep A-Goin’. 

At the recent meeting of the South 
ern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, President D. C. Jones, of 
West Frankfort, read the following 
lines, author unknown: 


If you mie a thorn or rose, 
Keep a-goin’! 

If it hails or if it snows, 

Keep a -goin’ ! ! 
‘Tain’t no use to sit and whine 
When the fish ain't on your line, 
Bait your hook and keep a-tryin’. 

Keep a-goin’! 


When the weather kills your crop, 
Keep a-goin’ 

When you tumble oottd the top, 
Keep a-goin’! 

S'’pose you're out of every dime? 

Gittin’ broke ain't any crime; 

Tell the world you're feelin’ prime, 
Keep a-goin’! 


When you feel like all is up, 
Keep a-goin’! 
Drain the ‘sweetness from the cup, 
Keep a-goin’! 
See the wild birds on the wing! 
Hear the bells that sweetly ring— 
When you feel like sighin’ —sing ! 
Keep a-goin’ ! 


Times Have Changed. 


WELLS, MICH., Jan. 19.—The follow- 
ing conversation took place in a well 
known lumber office not far from here. 
An old time lumber-jack came to said 
office, looking for a job. He had been 
rather particular a year before about 
wages and grub. 

ays he: “I want to go up to one 
of your camps; I don’t care a damn 
which one I go to.” 

Says they: “Well, we are not feed 
ing like we used to up there. We have 
cut out all the fine stuff—and some of 
the coarse, and we ain't paying any- 
thing: but if you want to go, we will 
give you a try-out.” 
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Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








,UMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 


Fi 3RUARY 1.—Memphis, Tenn., before Examiner 
aur de: I. & S. 546—Rates on logs from Stuttgart and 


othe stations in Arkansas to Memphis, Tenn.; Salt Lake 
City Utah, before _Examfner Thurtell: 347—To protect 
rate n Countiss’ Interstate Commerce Commission No. 
930 mmodities from Albina, East Portland and Port- 
land Ore., and St. Johns, Cal.; Interstate Commerce 
Con ssion No. 909, lumber from San Francisco and 
oth points in California; 1575—To protect Countiss 
Inte: ‘ate Commerce Commission No. 927, lumber and 
shin es from Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Al- 
pert and British Columbia to Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, 


Mor ia, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Okla- 
hon Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah and Wyoming; 
339 » protect S. P. L. A. & S. L. I. C. C. No. 307, rates 
on |} iber and articles taking lumber rates from Brighton 
Bea East San Pedro, East Wilmington, Ostend, Sev- 
enth Street Terminal Island and Zinc, Cal., to points in 
Ariz ia on the Arizona Southern Railway and the Arizona 
East: rn Railway. 

FESRUARY 11.—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


7399- Mastern Oregon Lumber Producers’ Association v. 
Chi o, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., et al. 


HARDWOOD RATES ARE INCREASED. 


Advance Is From One-Half to Six Cents, With Average 
of Two Cents. 








Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 25.—The Interstate Com- 
meres Commission has concluded its investigation into 
the northbound rates on hardwood lumber from the 
Southwest, and has rendered an opinion in favor of the 
railroads. The conclusion reached by the commission 
is tht the proposed increased rates northbound on hard- 
wood and articles taking the same rates from the South- 
west to various points of destination are just and 
reasonable with the following exceptions: 


(1) Rates which exceed the present rates on yellow pine 


lumber for the same hauls; (2) rates from group A, which 
includes Cairo, Ill, and points from which the same rates 
apply to the Missouri River points and points taking the same 
rates, or rates basing thereon, in so far as they exceed the 
present rates by more than 2 cents; and (3) rates from certain 
points in southeastern Arkansas which would be affected by 
the proposed change in the present groups of origin to St. 
Iouis. Mo.; East St. Louis, Cairo and Thebes, I1l., and Mem- 


phis. Tenn., and points taking the same rates of basing thereon, 
in so far as they exceed the present rates by more than 2 cents. 

The proposed rates, generally speaking, constitute an 
advance of about 2 cents per 100 pounds over existing 
rates, with some changes in the composition of groups. 
In some instances there is no increase and in others the 
increases range from 1% cent to 2 cents, in others still 
from 2 cents up to 4 cents and in a few isolated cases 
of local depression the increase rises to six cents. 


Practically All Hardwoods Affected. 


The hardwood lumber affected includes oak, gum, 
cottonwood, hickory, ash, elm, tupelo, sycamore, and 
various finished and partly finished products thereof that 
move on the hardwood lumber rates, the volume of the 
movement being in the order stated. The rates involved 
are those upon hardwood lumber and articles taking hard- 


wood lumber rates or arbitraries higher, which fall into 
two general classes as follows: 

1. From proposed groups in certain territory west of the 
Mississippi River and south of St. Louis, Mo., to the lower 
crossings, i. e., St. Louis, Mo.; East St. Louis, Thebes, and 
Cairo, IIL, and Memphis, Tenn., and points taking the same 
rates or rates basing thereon, largely for consumption in the 
lake States. 


2. Krom other proposed groups in the same general terri- 
tory, but including Cairo and Memphis, and points taking the 
Same rates, to Missouri River points and points taking the 
same rates, or rates basing thereon, largely for consumption 
in the plains States. 

These proposed groups, with some exceptions hereinafter 
noted. correspond in general with the existing groups in those 
two classes respectively. 

There are also involved in this proceeding a few in- 
creased rates on yellow pine and cypress lumber from 
certuin points in Louisiana to Cincinnati, Ohio, and other 
points; and some as well on hardwood moving from 
southeastern Missouri and northeastern Arkansas to cer- 
tain points in northwestern Arkansas. 

I stating the reason for its opinion the report of the 
commission says: 


We can not at this late day measure the reasonableness of 
the rates which the southwestern lines established in the ‘SOs 
for tie movement of hardwood lumber. But this record leaves 
ho doubt that at that time the competitive conditions facing 
the pioneers in that industry were such as to bring about a 


demand by them, and an assent by the carriers, that the basis 
of rates should be low. Indeed, the testimony of the 
Prot:-tants herein goes largely to tbe point that even now 
the tes should not be increased because the hardwood indus- 
try in the Southwest is handicapped by adverse conditions 
Within the industry itself and should therefore be protected 
by 1 spondents against competition. 
\ th equal certainty the record shows that this industry is 
how operating under more favorable competitive conditions 
tha: in the early years. The production in the older and 
mor thickly populated States is not now sufficient to satisfy 
the market and the trade prejudice of twenty-five years ago 
has radually diminished to, or near, the vanishing point. 
Mor over, there is now a considerable demand for certain 
kind of southern hardwood which formerly were regarded as 
alm t worthless. Government statistics show that the hard- 
wor production of the southwestern States has rapidlv 
inci. ised and, since the year 1900, has been displacing the 
Prov cct of the lake States. Many new mills have been estab 
lis] in the Southwest during recent years. 

Rate Margins Narrowed Between Groups. 

hardwood rates proposed are graded, as now, and 
a ‘ed, but have been raised to approac more closely the 
ss s 


v pine basis, which is generally observed as a maximum. 
It is results that the rate margins between the different 


hardwood groups are narrowed in the proposed adjustment and 
that the yellow pine blanket rate, as maximum, is reached 
farther north than now. ‘The real question then is whether 
or not rates on hardwood lumber which do not exceed the 
rates contemporaneously applied on yellow pine for the same 
hauls are just and reasonable. 

More than 75 percent of the yellow pine lumber shipped 
from the Southwest leaves the mill in a finished condition. 
The proportions are reversed as to hardwood lumber. Mani- 
festly the condition of the lumber, whether rough or finished, 
at the time of shipment from the mill is reflected in its value, 
and the record is clear that, while the different hardwoods and 
their products vary greatly in value, the average mill value of 
all lumber and products moving on the hardwood rate corre- 
sponds closely with the average value of all yellow pine at the 
mill. To the extent that value of the commodity should be 
considered as an element in fixing a reasonable rate, the 
record would warrant increase of the hardwood rates nearer 
to the yellow pine level. Tested by that criterion alone, there 
is more reason why rates on the several kinds of hardwood 
lumber should differ than there is for difference between the 
rates on hardwood lumber generally and on pine lumber gen- 
erally. At the present time hardwoods from the Southwest 
rank well up in competitive markets with hardwoods from the 
lake States. 

The Southwest is the only important lumber producing 
section in the United States where a marked distinction is 
made between rates on hardwood and rates on softwood. 
The statement in the record that “lumber is lumber” elsewhere 
throughout this country in the making of railroad rates may 
be accepted as generally true. The exceptions are rare and 
unimportant. To the extent, therefore, that the yellow pine 
basis is observed as a maximum in the proposed increases we 
find additional ground for justification of the proposed rates. 


Is Transportation, Not Industrial Problem. 


There is much evidence that the hardwood industry in the 
Southwest is suffering from adverse conditions. In recent 
years substitutes of various kinds have replaced hardwoods in 
the manufacture of containers and of parts of containers. 
Some of the shippers testified that the trade prejudice already 
mentioned still works to their detriment. It was also testified 
that conditions such as these, linked with others, have resulted 
in a depression affecting the whole industry in that region and 
that in consequence only the larger and better growth and 
higher grade is being utilized. The result is waste, both in 
logging and in manufacture. There is some evidence that 
this waste is greater than in the yellow pine industry. 

But however this may be,-and whate effect the existence 
of such industrial conditions might have in prompting the 
voluntary institution or maintenance by carriers of rates 
which in other respects would be regarded as exceptionally 
low, this commission will not require the respondents to 
maintain such rates on the facts disclosed in this record. We 
are here dealing with a transportation problem as distin- 
guished from an industrial problem, however frequent or inti- 
mate the points of contact. 

The Southwest is an important source, if not indeed our 
principal source, of hardwood production. These woods go 
all over the United States. They reach important markets in 
sections where there is still a large local supply. It would 
appear that a reasonable increase in rates would not unduly 
curtail the production, or restrict the range of markets. 


TAKES VALUE FROM YARDS. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 27.—Thomas E. Powe, of the 
Powe Lumber Company, speaking of the recent rate de- 
cision handed down by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission last Saturday sustaining the advance in hard- 
wood rates, says the discrimination between local rates 
in the Southwest and through rates for Chicago, for in- 
stance, is so great that it has come to be a serious 
question whether he will continue to operate his as- 
sembling yard at Hugo, Okla. Last Saturday’s decision 
took practically $1 a thousand off the value of all oak 
in his Hugo yard. 


Send Telegram of Protest. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 27.—Protesting against the de- 
cision handed down January 12 by the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission and made public last Saturday, sus- 
taining the advance in hardwood, etc., I. & 8. Docket, 
184, in the matter of investigation and suspension of 
advances in rates for transportation of hardwood and 
other kinds of lumber and articles manufactured there- 
from, from points in Arkansas, Louisiana and other 
points to Memphis, Tenn., St. Louis and other points 
of Destination, John R. Walker and L. M. Walter repre- 
senting the Memphis lumber interests and the Southern 
Freight Traffic Association, E. J. MeVann, represcent- 
ing the Omaha (Neb.) Board of Trade, S. D. Snow, 
representing the Wisconsin Lumber Company, Sidney F. 
Andrews, representing the St. Louis lumbermen and the 
Jooperage Traffic Bureau Association, and George B. 
Webster, representing the Ozark Cooperage .Company, 
St. Louis, sent on to Secretary G. B. McGinty, secretary 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, 
D. C., Tuesday night, the following telegram, which 
explains itself: 

January 26, 1915. 
G. B. McGinty, Secretary, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hardwood lumber shippers affected by advance sustained in 
I&S 184 appeal to commission to avert disaster which will 
follow these advances. More than half mills are now closed 
down and practically all must close if these rates are advanced. 
Commission's opinion is based largely on following findings, all 
of which are erroneous: Gum lumber has great market value ; 
hardwoods originating in extreme Southwest paying yellow 
pine rates move in considerable volume to northern markets ; 
there has been small saving to trunk lines from changed tap- 
line divisions ; the Southwest is perhaps the principal source 
of hardwood production and an increase in rates would not 
unduly curtail production. Other statements in the opinion 
indicate a misapprehension of testimony which was taken in 
June last. Testimony now being taken in I&S 520 involving 
most of same rates shows conclusively the unreasonableness of 
proposed advance and utter inability of this traffic to pay any 
advance. This record will show carriers have largely increased 
revenues from lessened tapline allowances and will further 
show all facts which we can obtain from carriers and shippers 
during the twelve days continuous testimony with several days 
yet to be devoted to hearing. In view of all these circum- 
stances we request commission to set aside order permitting 
advance and to set’ matter for further argument including 


SEATTLE 


1015-16 White Bldg., 


GOOD SHINGLES will increase 


your sales more than any other one 
item in your yard. 


Our Kirkpatricks (B. C.) 
Are the Best Trade Winners 


Guaranteed: 100% clear, no sap, 


100% vertical grain, 4°’ and wider, 
jointed parallel,cut twenty-five courses 
14 to 38°’ over full thickness, closely 
packed in even courses, well manufac- 
tured — planer tooth saws, improved 
ventilated kilns and shingles dried to 
weight only—not baked for under- 
weights. 


Samples on request. 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















wee now being made in 520. Please wire us here Jefferson 
otei, 
(Signed) 

JOHN R. WALKER, 
E. J. MCVANN, 
8S. D. Snow, 
SipNEY F. ANDREWS, 
GeEorGE B. WEBSTER, 
L. M. WALTER. 


RAILROADS WILL NOT GAIN BY INCREASE. 


Oo7 


OmaAHA, NEB., Jan. 27.—That the railroads will gain 
nothing in the way of increased revenues from the grant- 
ing by the Interstate Commerce Commission of their long 
sought general freight advances on southern hardwood 
is the opinion of E. J. MeVann, manager of the traffic 
bureau of Omaha, who says: 

The Omaha people are honestly convinced that these ad- 
vances will cut down revenues instead of increasing them 
because of a falling off in business on account of increasingly 
high rates. We are hoping that results will show that we are 
mistaken about this, but all the facts point in the contrary 
direction. 


Mr. MeVann has been largely instrumental in s: ying 
this advanced rate for the last two years throuy!i go. 
curing from the commission repeated suspensions : ‘ the 
proposed rates. Omaha, Council Bluffs, and South © naha 
consumers of hardwoods affected by the new rate haye 
been saved approximately $22,000 through these guys. 
pensions. Should the factories continue to consu: « ag 
much hardwood as formerly, they will have to psy an 
annual increase in freights of $11,000, which of ¢ urge 


will be added to the price of their product. 
The companies most affected here by the advan: of 


4 cents and 2 cents per hundred pounds on oak. ash 
hemlock, elm, cottonwood, gum, ete., are the Omaha Nop. 
erage Company, Omaha & Council Bluffs Street Ra: iway 
Company, Omaha Hardwood Lumber Company, Oniaha 
Box Company, Adams and Kelly, Disbrow Com any 
Brown & Co., and other nardwood consumers. The 0 aha 
& Council Bluffs Street Railway Company is a arge 
buyer of hardwood ties and hardwood lumber for } iild. 


ing its ears. 
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110 Market Street, 
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Hemlock Products 
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BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


331 Lumber Exchange, . . Minneapolis, Minn. 
973 Continental Commercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 
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WILL FOSTER FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


Weekly News Bulletins to Latin-American Papers—To 
Improve the Consular Service. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 25.—On account of the great 
volume of inquiries received by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States concerning foreign trade 
and the commercial relations between the United States 
and various foreign powers, it has appointed a foreign 
relations committee of which Charles H. Sherrill, former 
United States Minister to Argentina, is the chairman. 
One of the purposes of the committee, according to the 
announcement in The Nation’s Business, will be to act 
as a clearing house of information for those seeking 
employment as representatives abroad of American busi- 
ness houses, as well as of any such houses desiring a list 
of such agents. This central office will be located at the 
headquarters in Washington and the committee will send 
to inquirers the list of namres and copies of the creden- 
tials of all such agents applying for employment abroad. 

Another important activity will be the cabling of a 
weekly bulletin of news to foreign newspapers for the 
purpose of putting American business and American civ- 
ilization in the proper light before foreign readers. Such 
news services are successfully conducted by several for- 
eign governments. This service has already been launched 
and the bulletin has been cabled to over three hundred 
newspapers in Latin America. Similar arrangements 
have already been made for covering Europe and will be 
put into effect as soon as the European war is concluded. 
The committee is working to effect a similar purpose in 
the Far East. 

Concerning the activities of this committee, The Na- 
tion’s Business says: 


As the Federal Government kas heretofore shown its desire 
to confer with this chamber upon matters pending in the 
national congress (as for example in the matter of the cur- 
rency bill and the trade commission bill) therefore the com- 
mittee is preparing itself to perform a similar service in 
regard to pending trade treaties with foreign countries. It 
is the belief of the committee that it has now become gener- 
ally realized throughout the country that in the past busi- 
ness men have failed to lend the Government such assistance 
in the framing of commercial treaties as it was their duty to 
do. The committee would therefore welcome any sug¢zes- 
tions from members of the chamber relative to new treaties 
such as the one now under consideration with Russia. 

It is premature at this time to speak of other proposed 
activities under consideration by the committee, but as they 
take shape they will be promptly reported to the chamber and 
published. One of these plans promises to be especially use- 
ful in increasing the personal acquaintance between South 
and North America, and it is expected that upon this an 
early report can be made. 

The committee believes that the strength of our organiza- 
tion lies in the fact that it represents many strong commercial 
organizations and because it stands in a representative ca- 
pacity it is unwilling to take any steps which it has not 
first ascertained are approved by a majority of the chamber's 
membership. The committee are willing to lend their experi- 
ence and efforts to the cause of furthering American busi- 
ness abroad, but are unwilling that the unsupported opinion 
of the committee alone shall at any time he used as repre- 
senting our wide membership. If we are to be a trustworthy 
mouthpiece for organized business we must be careful to 
ascertain what organized business wishes said on its behalf. 


Following along the same lines, the Chamber of Com- 
merce has become interested in a bill that has recently 
passed the House and Senate which aims to do away 
with the present inelasticity of the diplomatic and con- 
sular service. The bill was introduced by Senator Stone, 
of Missouri, chairman of the foreign relations commit- 
tee, and is presumed to represent the Administration’s 
views regarding a reform of the diplomatic and consular 
service. The report of the Chamber on this measure 
says: 


The proposed legislation will change the mode of appoint- 
ment so that instead of appointing a man to a specific em- 
bassy or consulate he may be appointed to a particular grade 
of office, such as secretary in the diplomatic service, consul 
general, or consul of a particular class, and the President 
may at any time withdraw an officer from a particular post 
and put him on duty in another post where he may be more 
urgently needed. 

The purpose of the bill is to make the service mobile and 
adaptable to conditions as they may change from time to 
time. The State Department at present is proceeding in the 
diplomatic and consular service on principles which, if ap- 
pied to the army or navy, would mean that every time the 
Secretary of War desired to change an officer from one army 
post to another or to another command he would have to 


. 





nominate the officer to the Senate, get him confirmed and 
secure a reappointment. 

The present classification was made more than nine years 
ago, admittedly on inadequate information. As the law now 
is a consulate at a place which has in these nine years be 
come unimportant can be abolished or transferred to another 
Place only by another act of Congress. ‘Those in authority 
say experience shows that this process takes from one to 
five years. The bill now under consideration would enable 
the President to reclassify officers from time to time as 
changing conditions and cost of living might make it neces. 
sary. 

Stated briefly the main provisions of the Dill are that 
secretaries in the diplomatic service and consuls general and 
consuls are to be appointed to grades instead of to posts as 
at present. Transfer from one post to another within a grade 
will be at the discretion of the President instead of requir 
ing consent of the Senate with attendant delay. No officer 
can be assigned for duty at the State Department for more 
than four years. There will be five grades of secretaries 
with salaries ranging from $1,200 to $3,000, five grades of 
consuls general with salaries ranging from $4,500 to $12,000 
and nine grades of consuls with salaries from $2,000 to 
$8,000. 

At present the only compensation a vice consul receives 
is an amount deducted from the salary of bis chief or such 
compensation as he may receive from a clerkship in the office, 
The idea in the present bill is to do away with the superfluous 
titles of “deputy consul” and “deputy consul general.” In 
stead of the latter there would be one officer substituted, 
known as the “vice consul.” <A final feature of the Dill is 
that it would tend to prohibit any diplomatic officer from 
engaging in business while holding a public position. Fora 
number of years the statutes have provided that the princi- 
pal consular officers may not engage in business or practice 
law abroad and it is deemed advisable to apply to diplomatic 
officers similar prohibitions. 


SAILING UNDER AMERICAN FLAG. 





Many Foreign Vessels Have Been Admitted Under 
Recent Act—Will They Stick? 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 25.—E. T. Chamberlain, 
commissioner of navigation, has reported that since the 
enactment of the emergency act permitting foreign built 
vessels to obtain American registry, 114 vessels have 
been admitted. These ships represent more than 420,000 
gross tons. Not a week has gone by since the passage 
of the act in which there have not been applications for 
the registration of vessels. The largest number regis- 
tered, naturally, was in September, the first month after 
the passage of the act, when forty-three foreign built 
vessels representing 160,000 gross tons were admitted. In 
October, the second largest month, thirty-four vessels of 
109,000 gross tons came under the American flag. In 
November thirteen were admitted, in December, four- 
teen, and thus far in January eight vessels have regis- 
tered in this country. 

The largest vessels entered have been the Oceana, 
owned by the Morse Dry Dock & Repair Company of 
New York, the Pastores, the Calamares and the Tena- 
dores, all belonging to the United Fruit Company, each 
of these vessels having a gross tonnage of more than 
7,750 tons. The smallest vessel that has been admitted 
to American registry is the Roseway, owned by Alfred 
L. Staples, of Mobile, Ala., which measures 291 gross 
tons. Most of the vessels that have entered are used 
exclusively for freight purposes, the most important ex- 
ceptions being the ships owned by the United Fruit 
Company. 

Whether all of the ships that have been admitted to 
American registry will continue to fly the American 
flag after the war is over is a matter of conjecture on 
which officials connected with the Department of Com- 
merce are loath to express an opinion. It is believed that 
most of the ships will remain under the American flag 
providing it can be shown that they can operate as eco- 
nomically under American laws as under the laws of the 
other nations whose flags they previously flew. On pa- 
triotic principles many citizens of the United States for 
many years have expressed dissatisfaction over the legal 
conditions that have made it practically necessary for 
American owners of ships to operate them under a for- 
eign flag. As is generally known, up to the time of the 
enactment of the law passed by Congress last August 
only American built ships could be admitted to Ameri- 
ean registry. While.the new law admits foreign built 
ships that are American owned, there are many ves<el 
owners who insist that a vessel has more advantages op- 
erated under a foreign flag than under the Stars and 
Stripes. 
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EXPORTERS CONSIDER VITAL MATTERS. 





Arnual Meeting of National Association Held At Memphis, Tenn.—Prob- 
lems Growing Out of European War Demand Attention. 





\\oMpHIS, TENN., Jan. 25.—The annual meeting of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, which was 
he! last Thursday and Friday at the Gayoso Hotel 
her. will be counted by the members who attend it as 
one of the busiest, but also one of the most enjoyable 
anu profitable gatherings of its kind in the history 
of . e organization. Not only was the Memphis contin- 
ger. lavish in its hospitality as individuals, but as a body 
exc led itself to make the out-of-town associates feel 
tho oughly at home. Furthermore, the gathering will 
pe ranked with the most important because’ of the 
we city and far-reaching matters that came up for con- 
sideration. 

e greater part of the two days covered by the ses- 
sio. s was taken up with the discussion of problems that 
ha\ either grown directly out of the war or are more 
or jess connected with the great conflict. The annual 
re) ort of Fred Arn, the retiring president, was almost 





GEORGE D. BURGESS, OF MEMPHIS, TENN.; 
Newly-Elected President. 


entirely devoted to the troubles experienced by the ship- 
pers to foreign countries, by reason of war risks, jump- 
ing ocean freight rates, climbing insurance and, lastly, 
« sweeping embargo, which threatens to shut down the 
movement entirely. Mr. Arn’s administration has fallen 
upon a trying period, and he presented various sugges- 
tions as to how the difficulties faced by the* exporters 
might be met. The transportation problem, both in the 
United States and in its relation to the transatlantic 
steamship lines, was discussed and gone into with much 
thoroughness, Mr. Arn making suggestions and recom- 
mendations based largely upon investigations and in- 
quiries carried on when the points at issue came up. 

Light on the foreign situation was further displayed 
hy the reports of the secretary, J. McD. Price, who has 
made a special and close study of the rate question in its 
various ramifications, and by the statement received from 
Frank Tiffany, the foreign representative of the associa- 
tion in London, who has been called upon to take up with 
the British Government in particular many cases of 
claims arising from the seizure and diversion of cargoes 
or from other interference with shipments. In handling 
these matters he has been so successful that the members 
highly commended his work. 

The character of the report made by President Arn 
may be inferred from the fact that the association 
inanimously passed the following preamble and resolu- 
tions, and directed that a copy thereof be telegraphed 
to President Wilson at Washington: 

WHEREAS, The present situation is such that an almost 
total embargo exists on the exportation of American products 
and of lumber in particular by reason of lack of available 
tonnage and of prohibitive freight rates when tonnage is 
available; and 

WHEREAS, This emergency is so great and conditions most 
critical, therefore be it 

Resolved that. the National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion favors any legislation that will make possible all avail- 
able ocean tonnage at the earliest possible moment, even 
though such legislation be of a temporary character, and, be 
it further 

Resolved, That ‘to provide permanent relief to the Ameri- 
can foreign trade we favor such legislation, whether by pro- 
viding ship subsidies or otherwise, as will result in an ade- 
quate and permanent American merchant marine and such 
amendments to our present shipping laws as will remove 
such restrictions as prevent successful operation of Ameri- 
can-owned vessels in competition with foreign vessels; and, 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the 
President and congressional committees. 

The report of the treasurer, John L. Alcock, of Balti- 
more, Md., showed the association to be in excellent 
financial condition, while that of the membership com- 
mittee proved that the organization is stronger numeric- 
ally at present than at any other previous period, a num- 
ber of accessions to the roll having been made during the 
year. . 

C. H. Huston, a prominent business man and financier 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., was strongly indorsed for ap- 
pointment by President Wilson as a member of the Fed- 
eral Trades Commission. It was decided to accept the 





invitation of the Panama exposition commissioners to 
have a special day at the fair. This event will be called 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association Day, and 
was fixed for July 15 next, subject to the approval of 
the commissioners. The expectation is that a number of 
the members will arrange to attend the exposition at 
that time and hold a reunion. All other exporters will 
be invited, and lumbermen generally will be welcome. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—George D. Burgess, Russe & Burge Inc. 
Memphis, ‘Tenn. _— ee eh 
_ First vice president—W. J. Eckman, M. B. Farren Lumber 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Second vice president—R. S. Huddleston, Otis Manufactur- 
ing Company, New Orleans, La. 

Treasurer—John L. Alcock, John L. Alcock, Baltimore, Md. 

Directors—Fred Arn, Gustave A. Farber, London repre- 
sentative of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), reélected; George M. 
Spiegle, of George M. Spicgle & Co. (Inc.), Philadelphia, re- 


PACIFIC COAST 





‘Idaho White Pine > 
has stood the test by the Eastern Factory and Yard 
trade, but ours has done even better than that—it 
has gained the approval of those buyers who de- 


mand and insist on high grade quality. We want 
vou to know it as we knowit. Try a car. 


Also Western Pine and Larch. 








\, ROSE LAKE LUMBER CO., Rose Lake, Idaho. 





elected ; Chester F. Korn, Korn-Conklin Company, Cincin- 
pk and Frank F. lee, Fee-Creighton Company, Dermott, 
rkansas, : 


Mr. Price was reappointed secretary and Mr. Tiffany 
foreign representative, the service of both officers being 
highly commended. 

The social features included a luncheon and automo- 
bile ride to Riverside and Overton Parks on Thursday 
afternoon, and an elaborate banquet at night, with a 
number of speeches, and a luncheon on Friday. 

The list of those in attendance is as follows: 


Richard P. Baer, Baltimore, Richard P. Baer & Co. 

John L. Alcock, Baltimore, J. L. Alcock & Co. 

Max Sondheimer, Charles C. Dickson and J. J. Bruner, Mem- 
phis, E. Sondheimer Company. 

U. S. Lambert, Memphis, Nickey & Sons Company. 

S. R. Greer, St. Louis, Stewart Greer Lumber Company. 

E. T. Bennett, Memphis, Bennett Hardwood Lumber Company. 

McEwen Ransom, Nashville, John B. Ransom Company. 

George M. Spiegle, Philadelphia, George M. Spiegle & Co. 


ne.). 

R. J. Darnell and Elliott Lang, Memphis, R. J. Darnell (Inc.). 

W. J. Eckman, Cincinnati, M. B. Farren Lumber Company. 

ere Barber, Cincinnati, The Howard & Barber Lumber 
ompany. 

L. P. DuBois, Charleston, Miss., Lamb-Fish Lumber Com- 


pany. 

Frank F. Fee, Dermott, Ark., Fee-Creighton Hardwood Lum- 
ber Company. 

—- Schmidt, Cincinnati, Theo. Francke Erben G. m. 
b. EE: 

Frank Purcell, Kansas City. 

Jos. Thompson, Memphis, Dudley Lumber Company. 

J. McD. Price, Baltimore, secretary National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association. 

J. M. Pritchard, Memphis, secretary Gum Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

J. W. McClure, Memphis, Bellgrade Lumber Company. 

A. S. Johnson, Shreveport, La., Mansfield Hardwood Lumber 
Company. 

G. H. Evans, Chattanooga, Tenn., G. H. 
Company. 

J. D. Allen, jr., Memphis, I. M. Darnell Son Company. 

H. Fowler, Macon, Ga., Case-Fowler Lumber Company. 


Evans Lumber 





FRED ARN, OF CHATTANOOGA, TENN.; 
A Director. 


H. A. Plumley and Mr. Krebs, Buffalo, Hugh McLean Lum- 
ber Company. : 

W. H. Russe, George D. Burgess and H. Johannson, Memphis, 
Russe & Burgess (Inc.). i 

M. S. Menzies, Cincinnati, James Kennedy & Co. 

Fred Arn, Chattanooga, J. M. Card Lumber Company. 

R. S. Huddleston, New Orleans, Otis Manufacturing Company. 

T. E. Sledge and Ralph May, Memphis, May Bros. 

H. FE. Schadt and C. &. Hyde, South Bend, Ind., Hyde Lumber 
Company. ; 

Chester F. Korn, Cincinnati, Korn-Conkling Company. 

W. M. Cooper, Asheville, N. C., Asheville Lumber Company. 

W. S. Daruell, Memphis, I. M. Darnell Son Company. 

F. BE. Hoffman, Fort Wayne, Ind., Hoffman Bros. Company. 





TO CHANGE COMPENSATION ACT. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 26.—The formal petition of 
the attorney-general for a rehearing of the workmen’s 
compensation case by the Kentucky court of appeals 
has been filed, and indications are that the court will 
modify its opinion so as to make it possible for the 
legislature of 1916 to enact a law which will stand the 
test of the courts. The impression had prevailed that 


it would be necessary to pass a constitutional amend- 
ment, postponing the effective date of a compensation 
system a number of years. 


nad Send us your Inquiries for — 





WHITE LARCH 
AND .\) AND 
WESTERN CEDAR 


U ne 
PINE P, \ LUMBER 
“Rion <Sie 


DOVER LUMBER CO., 


Telegraph Address, 


DOVER, 
Sandpoint, Idaho 


IDAHO. 








FIR" | ge | CEDAR 


Siding and Finish, 
Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dimension, etc. 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles. 























We have the following stock on hand:— 


1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 

1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 teet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


“ 609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








| 
{ Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehousé. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 

















MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


f 


J 
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ae "ta & 
Mes or RED CEDAR SIDING AND SHINGLES 
FIR LUMBER 


Eastern { G. A. Jones. Lumber Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn 
Representatives {| Gronen & Cowan, Waterloo, lowa. 


Good Grades and Prompt Shipments. Three Lakes, Wasb.: 








— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 
Fir Door and Window Frames 


Mixed Cars of : 
WASHINGTON FOREST PRODUCTS. 


Boyce Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our ee CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 














““CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER” 
Reduces to board measure lumber, scantliag, square timber 
and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. Let us send 
you sample pages AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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We Are Buyers 
Of Surplus Stocks 
From Producing Mills 


and are ready to advance you 80% of 
purchase price on receipt of B. L. for 
every car we buy. Why not let us es- 
tablish a dependable outlet for you 
and cut down your selling cost? We 
handle Standard Grades only of 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hem- 
lock, Hardwoods, Cedar, Cypress, 
Etc. Shingles, Lath and Posts. 


Send us your lists. 


The Dickleman Mfg. & Lumber Co. 


STABLISHED Capital $250,000 
ESTABLI FOREST, OHIO a 
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White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW — 
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We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 


Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks 





PRICES ON REQUEST 


E. B. Foss & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Established 1877 BAY CITY, MICH. Telecode Used 

















= 


Any i: You Need? 


75 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 

50 M ft. 5-4 1st & 2ds Basswood 
400 M ft. 5-4 No. 2 C & B Beech 
500 M ft. 6-4 No. 2 C & B Beech 

40 M ft. 8-4 No. 2 C & B Beech 
150 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 
500 M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 
100 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Elm 


50 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 C &B W Pine 
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15 M ft. 1x6 Ist & 2ds Maple 
150 M ft. 4-4 1st & 2ds Maple 

40 M ft. 5-4 1st & 2ds Maple 
200 M ft. 4-4 No. 1C & B Maple 
200 M ft. 6-4 No. 1C & B Maple 
100 M ft. 8-4 No. 1C & B Maple 
150 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Com. Maple 
500 M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Com. Maple 

20 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Com. Maple 
100 M ft. 4-4 No.1&2 Com. Birch 


Bebe tert tt titty 








Ho We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. 


= The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 
55 BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


eemoccomooce a 
Somsccoomooscm———— oe 
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EXPORT AND FOREIGN 








Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 
























HOW LONDON FARED LAST YEAR. 


Restrospect of the Lumber Trade, Volume and Char- 
acter—Influence of the War. 


[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

LonvoN, ENGLAND, Jan. 8.—Owing to the Etropean 
war the record of business in the wood trade in 1914 
presents some remarkable features. Trade in the first 
seven months of the year ran on normal lines, although 
the liquidation of heavy over-priced stocks was fraught 
with some difficulties. The demand generally was of an 
intermittent character, certainly not sufficient to justify 
a bold buying policy, although in May a better feeling 
prevailed which was continued up to the outbreak of 
hostilities. The outlook at once changed completely. 

Trade was completely paralyzed during August, which 
is always a quiet month, and business was practically 
reduced to a standstill. By the end of the month im- 
porters began to realize what the course of business was 
likely to be. It was first thought that the usual autumn 
shipments from Baltic ports must be seriously restricted. 
Then the uncertainty of the financial situation pre- 
vented buyers from entertaining fresh business. Owing 
to the spirited action of the Government a crisis was 
averted and on the proclamation of the moratorium 
business was again entered into freely in order to cope 
with the big Government requirements. The last four 
months of the year have brought profits larger than 
have been known for many a long year, and which quite 
wipe out the poor results of the first eight months. 

Shippers have not done so well as importers, although 
this does not apply as much to those from Russia and 
Sweden. The latter have suffered most of all owing to 
German interference. It is impossible to forecast the 
future, which depends entirely on the duration of the 
war. 

The present condition is entirely unnatural and normal 
conditions can not be obtained until Swedish, Russian 
and Finnish supplies are again available in the usual 
way. 

The 1914 Import. 

The figures given below show the total import to the 
United Kingdom in 1914 and 1913, and the equivalent 
in dollars: 








1914 1913 
Loads. Dollars. Loads. Dollars. 
Sawn and Planed— 
SS aS 1,707,030 25,024,660 3, 362, 344 48,838,630 
Sweden .....1,326,753 20,878,150 1,370,998 19,170,735 
Norway .... 262,068 5, 110; 080 Oe CLT 5,347,930 
United States 377,084 7 '697.800 510,593 12,211,735 
Canada ..... 847,380 14,063,040 961,539 16,896,365 
Other coun- 
AED wes 104,820 1,984,005 136,046 2,707,415 
Sleepers ...... 215,543 3, 280,0 DU cevice cam boonies aes 
4,840,678 78,037,735 6,636,137 105,172,810 
Hewn and pi 


pit- 
props .....3,128,648 32,646,740 4,380,321 44,219,920 
Staves, mahog- 
any etc.... 463,320 16,006,280 573,353 19,554,050 
Totals ....8,432,646 126,584,755 11,589,811 168,! 936, 780 


The big shortage as compared with 1913 is by no 
means surprising; indeed, it is wonderful that it is not 
greater particularly as the import in that year was the 
largest since 1906. 

In respect of sawn and planed wood goods the decrease 
in the supply between the last two years is 545,000 
standards, or roughly 27 percent, but taking the aver- 
age of the previous years the deficiency is reduced to 
approximately 335,000 standards, or 18 percent. Almost 
the whole of the deficiency as compared with 1913 is 
accounted for by the decreased shipments from Russia, 
the shortage from which amounts to 500,000 standards. 
From Norway and Sweden, in spite of many difficulties, 
business has been practically normal. 

Considerable shortages are also apparent from the 
United States and Canada, the import from the last 
named country being probably one of the lowest on rec- 
ord. This falling off i in the arrivals is spread pretty well 
over the whole of the United Kingdom, but the biggest 
deficits are shown at the east coast ports which draw their 
supplies largely from Russian sources or those on the 
south coast, to which chartering has presented special 
difficulties. To London the shortage has been 50 percent 
below that experienced in the country generally. 


London Dock Stock. 


The London stock on January Aj, 1915 and 1914, was 
as follows: 








— “pert 1914, pieces. 
SMART) 5 Sc ckwcne sna senacee 5 
SUM IEE MELE) cx s%-0's'o'v-0 sete we sSle a 1 S50528 ie. 55, 876 
ESSA aS AS eer re 498,613 "596, 825 
Ss race aes See eee a a 687,709 883,158 
Pitch pine deals.....cccscccsvcee 49,292 86, 410 
BROUGH DOATGS 2... cccevcccsceces 7,247,857 8,303, "439 
PIGNSA DOATGS 2.2.2 cece ccvvces 4,622,989 4, '382, 952 
MIE 56d 2 4 ss seek essen see 15,253,170 18,149,952 


Many will be surprised that the year closed with such 
a large stock. There is no doubt that the total would 
have been much higher had it not been for the German 
proclamation making wood goods contraband, which, it 
is estimated, reduced the shipments from Sweden alone 
by 100,000 standards. On the other hand the energetic 
action of the Russian Government in keeping the White 
Sea ports clear of ice two months longer than usual has 
largely increased the shipments from this source. 


Pitch Pine. 


No branch of the timber trade has been more affected 
by the war than pitch pine. The position for holders 


during the first seven months of the year was not © tis. 
factory. The heavy stock carried over from 1913 wag 
materially added to by the heavy spring arrivals a: ag 
there was no corresponding increase in the den ind 
prices declined, and at one time 30-foot sawn ti: er 
of average could be bought at $26 a thousand et, 
During the early summer months freight ruled ex er, 
and the situation when the war broke out was nota. od 
one for stockholders. The war checked all this, and he 
big Government demand for huts and other pur} ses 
brought the stock in the ponds down to a low level. It 
now stands at 12,900 loads as against 17,500 loa aq 
year ago and the price today for 30-foot is $2 a t! vu- 
sand feet. Further supplies are likely to be limited or 
some time as the extraofdinary demand for tonnag: in 
other directions has driven freights up to figures |) h- 
erto unknown in the trade. C. i. f. business is « ry 
risky as the present prices are quite artificial. Busi: ss 
in deals and boards has been rather disappointing _ x- 
cept for a few special sizes, but since the Swedish | n- 
bargo there has been a better demand, and sales } ve 
materially improved. 
Canada. 

The import of pine deals again shows a falling | if 
amounting to about 100,000 pieces. Business, especi: ly 
in the higher grades, is now so restricted on account of 
the high prices asked that except in certain cases chea; er 
substitutes have been found and the old demand is 
never likely to return, What business has been done 
has been on profitable lines which have scarcely bien 
affected by the war. 

The spruce trade has been greatly benefited by tie 
war owing to supplies from Riga, Petrograd and other 
Russian ports having been stopped. The first half of the 
year was characterized by a continuous fall in prices, hut 
the last four months have seen an extraordinary rise 
in ec. i. f, values, amounting at the end of December to 
$20 per standard, chiefly due to the huge jump in 
freights, which nearly doubled in the course of a few 
weeks. The year closed with a strong active market and 
prices seem likely to increase still further as there is 
no chance of freights going down in the near future. 

American Hardwoods. 


The import of black walnut logs totalled 565, which is 
somewhat larger than usual owing to certain parcels 
having been diverted to London from the continent on 
account of the war. During the first portion of the 
year the demand was poor and although a fillip was 
given to it owing to the Government demands during the 
latter months, there is still a considerable stock of 


.~wood on hand, and only better class lags should be 


shipped. The stock of planks and boards was rather less 
than usual, but sufficient for the inadequate demand, al 
though toward the end of the year the call by the Gov 
ernment for prime planks has reduced the stock to almost 
nil. There are plenty of the lower grades on hand, the 
demand for them having been consistently dull through 
out the year. 

The demand for quartered oak lumber still continues 
to decline owing to the high prices demanded of ship- 
pers, resulting in buyers using substitutes. So far the 
war has not favorably affected this market, in spite of 
the European supplies, which act as its competitor, hav 
ing been cut off. The chief consumer of plain oak 
lumber is the building trade, which was seriously dis- 
organized during the latter part of the year with the 
result that the demand was reduced at one time to 
almost nothing. Although the import was smaller than 
usual it was often in excess of the demand, and although 
some improvement has now taken place stocks on hand 
are still considerable. In graded lumber the chief de 
mand has been for the lower qualities, but these goods 
have been adversely affected by the war, and for the 
last five months sales have been very difficult to effect. 

The business done in American whitewood (poplar) 
lumber has also shown a tendency to decline during the 
year, the introduction of cheap substitutes having di- 
verted a large portion of the hitherto extensive demand 
to other directions. The chief call has been for firsts 
and seconds, prices for which have remained fairly 
steady, inferior grades being seldom asked for. 

The furniture trade in this country has been very 
heavily hit by the war, and this has had the effect of 
reducing the demand for satin walnut (gum) lumber to 
a negligible quantity, the only real demand being for 
sap gum, 13 inches and up in width, but very little 
business is possible in ordinary widths. 

California Redwood. 


No cargoes have .been imported to London during 
the last year but a few parcels have arrived by liners. 
Prices were very firm during the first half of the year 
with a good demand, but latterly the inquiry has fallen 
off, and no further additions should be made to the 
present rather heavy stocks. Some inquiry has recently 
been made for redwood sleepers, which are coming into 
favor with a few of the English railway companies, but 
the heavy freights now demanded will seriously militate 
against the import of these goods, 





DECREASE IN FOREIGN TRADE FOR 1914. 

TacoMA, WASH., Jan. 23.—How severely the cargo 
mills of the Puget Sound custom district have suffered 
financially the last year in the decrease in the foreign 
lumber demand is showr by the official report of the col- 
lector of customs for the district, issued during the 
week, It shows December. foreign shipments aggregated 
only 12,853,000 feet, which is a total for the twelve 
months of 1914 of 336,401,000 feet. This is.93,599,000 
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fe ‘ less than the foreign demand of 1913 amounted to, 
a1 | 123,512,000 feet less than the 1911 trade. Esti- 
m ‘ing on a conservative $10 base for foreign trade, 
it hows practically $1,000,000 less distributed among 
t} cargo mills in 1914 by foreign buyers than in the 
y. v preceding and about $1,250,000 less than’ the mills 
en ved in 1911. ‘‘And $1,000,000 is considerable money 
to be withdrawn from the cargo mills of the Puget 
S nd district in a year,’? remarked one lumberman 
y erday. ‘‘A million would go a long way toward 
fo ‘ing the operating expenses of these same mills.’’ 

he eustoms figures are official, every vessel that de- 
p: ‘s for a foreign port being required to file a mani- 
f for record showing its cargo. The figures show 
t! 1914 started off well with the four first months 
hs mg an increase in shipments over 1913. The clos- 
in months of 1914, when the European war got into full 
s\ ig, however, show shipments totaling but 48,839,000 
fe for the three months as compared to 105,593,000 
fi ‘ the same three months of 1913. 

ollowing are the official figures of the foreign Jumber 
tr ie of the Puget Sound district by months for four 

8: 
) 1911—Feet. 1912—Feet. 1913—Feet. 1914—Feet. 
Aucune 21,397,000 31,828,000 27,863,000 —- 28,736,000 








J 

Fe!)  cecccoee 27,363,000 27,489,000 20,471,000 26,645,000 
M 31,021,000 30,080,000 36,152,000 42,161,000 
A 44,794,000 32,716,000 88,310,000 40,225,000 
M 44,399,000 59,434,000 36,886,000 28,549,000 
Ju 44,043,000 43,428,000 46,883,000  30,381.000 
J 29,948,000 48,576,000 41,426,000 39,254,000 
A .» 70,447,000 45,835,000 42,079,000 28,879,000 
Se .. 87,180,000 89.649,000 37,337,000 382,731.000 
oO .. 86,161,000 29,685,000 38,307,000 16,714,000 
N . 45,773,000 31,135,000 31,780,000 19,2 

D 27,387,000 27,820,000 35,506,000 12,85 








oT Sees 459,913,000 447,675.000 431,000,000 336,401,000 





SITUATION AT SEATTLE. 


Many Inquiries Received from England—Freights Still 
Very High. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 23.—The Seattle agent of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has taken 
up by correspondence, with United States consuls sta- 
tioned in the United Kingdom, the subject of specifi- 
cations and prices paid for timber to be used there for 
mine props and railroad construction. This matter also 
has been taken up with the United States commercial 
attache at London. While sufficient time has not elapsed 
in which to receive replies, the Seattle agent announces 
he is in receipt of a list of importers of mine props, 
submitted by R. P. Skinner, of Liverpool. The list 
follows: 

James Kennedy & Co., 57 Moorfields, Liverpool: J. & W. 
Rellhouse, Hulme Hall Lane, Miles Platting, Manchester ; 
William Marshall & Son, 256-260 Old Street, London, E. C.; 
Raltic Trading Company (Ltd.), 4 Lime Street Square, Lon- 
don, E. C.:; Robert Lander & Co., West Hartlepool: William 
Crandall & Co.. Dover; Denny Mcot & Dickson (Ltd.), 14 
Fonchureh Street, London, E. C.: Armstrong Addison & Co., 
Sunderland: James Grandidge, Cathcart Wharf, Birkenhead, 
and Broadley Smith & Co., 36 Dale Street, Liverpool. 

The last of the Blue Funnel liners to leave Seattle 
on the old Liverpool-Orient-Puget Sound route, the 
steamship Antilochus, left for the Far East and Great 
Britain with 1,000,000 feet of lumber, 1,500 tons of box 
shooks and other freight. The British steamship Pen- 
rith Castle took 880,000 feet of lumber from Seattle for 
the United Kingdom. Charter rates still are high and 
there is no indication of their being lowered. 

A. H. Daugharty, of the Ocean Lumber Company, in 
speaking of the situation said: 

It is almost an impossibility to estimate the amount of 
lumber wanted in the United Kingdom from the Pacific North- 
west. Many inquiries are received. These come in so many 
different forms that in many cases it is apparent to one 
familiar with this business that they are duplicates. Some 
inquiries are figured one way and the same bill comes in a few 
days later from another source figured in an entirely different 
way and yet containing practically the same material. I 
would say that 98 percent of the inquiries now coming into 
the Pacific Northwest from the United Kingdom and Europe 
are from the Governments and the railroads. The bulk of the 
material wanted is for harbor or defense work and for railroad 
building. Of course there is some demand for spruce for aero- 
planes. Charter rates have not lowered and I do not look for 
them to weaken fer some time. In fact, I believe they will go 
higher, I was offered a considerable advance on the price I 
paid for charter space by one of the steamship companies if 
| would release it. It would have paid better to have taken 
ihe advance and given up the space, but we must continue 
to do some business. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS EXCESSIVE. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Jan. 26.—The mills that sell 
lireet to the foreign trade report that they could get 
. great deal of business but because of the excessive 
ocean freight rates it is impossible to put a cargo of 
lumber to any point in Europe at any kind of a rea- 
onable price. ~ As soon as the rates are lowered, how- 
‘ver, a good business is expected from that part of 
the world. 








_—o 


EXPORT TRADE REVIVING. 


Mositg, ALA., Jan. 25.—From all sources come evi- 
dences of a great revival in the export trade of the 
Gulf ports, and this revival has extended to the yel- 
low pine trade, for there are reports of increasing 
activity among the mills both in this State and in 
other States of the Gulf coast. Cotton, lumber, cotton 
seed cake and other supplies for Europe are moving 
rapidly through the port of Mobile. Naval stores, 
while there are few shipments through this port, give 
promise of better business through increased shipments 
in the interior. 

Mobile is making an effort to secure some of the 
large export orders secured by two big Mississippi lum- 
ber companies. It is said that 60,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber is to be bought, European railroads looking to 
America for material for needed repairs. This business 


me greatly cheered up exporters of the Gulf coast 
ports. 

_ The British steamer St. Quentin, of the Leyland line, 
isinow in this port, and will load a cargo of 15,000 
bales of cotton, 3,500 barrels of rosin and a quantity 
of yellow pine timber, for Liverpool. 





EXPORTS FROM GULFPORT. 

JACKSON, Miss., Jan. 26.—A report just compiled of 
the exports and imports of Gulfport for November, 1914, 
shows a marked decrease. Only ten vessels cleared for 
foreign ports during the month with 7,134,000 feet of 
lumber, valued at $18,702. The imports were also small, 
consisting of raw fertilizer materials with a total valu- 
ation of only $32,413. 

Gulfport’s many lumber export firms have been aug- 
mented recently by the addition of Henry Piaggio, of 
Genova, Italy. A suite of six offices has been fitted up 
by Mr. Piaggio, and full clerical help came direct from 
the Italian port. The head of the firm, Henry Piaggio, 
predicts a heavy movement of lumber with the end of 
the war. His firm has its own line of vessels, but also 
handles charters. 





DECKLOADS TO BE PERMITTED. 

Ottawa, ONT., Jan. 25.—Of interest to lumber ship- 
pers is a relaxation of the regulations governing the 
loading of vessels with -ummer deckloads of lumber 
or certain other commodities, which has been made by 
the Canadian Government. This is consequent upon 
the announcement of the British Board of Trade that 
vessels arriving in British ports between March 3 
and April 16 with summer deckloads will not be prose- 
cuted as would formerly have been the case. The 
Canadian regulation as amended is that sailing vessels 
may leave Canadian ports for Great Britain with sum- 
mer deckloads after March 1 and steamships after 
March 12. Formerly both classes of vessels were for- 
bidden to leave so laden before March 10. 

Considerable disappointment has been expressed in 
Canada at the action of the Australian Government in 
increasing the tariff on a number of articles which she 
imports from Canada, timber and wood articles in- 
cluded. There has been an all-round increase in the 
duties on timber and wood articles, in some cases of 
50 percent. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 26.—Lumber exporters here 
have been very much encouraged by the attitude of Sec- 
retary Redfield, of the Department of Commerce, as out- 
lined in his address at the ‘‘ Dinner of Optimism’’ given 
under the auspices of the Business Men’s.Club at the 
Hotel Chisca Saturday evening, January 23, toward the ques- 
tion of establishing a merchant marine. 

W. A. Ranson, of the Gayoso Lumber Company, is in Cuba. 
He sailed some days ago for Havana and, during his stay in 
the West Indies, he will visit a number of points on the 
Island. It is expected that he will return to Memphis in about 
two weeks. 

S. M. Nickey, of the Green River Lumber Company, is at 
Palm Beach, Fla. He will be gone about another week. 

George D. Burgess, of Russe & Burgess (Ine.), recently re- 
turned from a business trip to Chicago and other points and 
brings back the information that the outlook is considerably 
better for hardwood lumber so far as domestic markets are 
concerned. Mr. Burgess says that it is possible to accomplish 
very little in the exportation of lumber owing to the scarcity 
of ocean steamers and the abnormal rate charged for freight 
room. 


THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


BANGOR, ME., Jan. 25.—A few inches of snow has 
fallen in Maine within the last few days, but not 
enough appreciably to improve conditions in the woods, 
where the roads are almost bare and hauling from the yards 
to the landings has been delayed for weeks. Forest Commis- 
sioner Viles estimates the log cut in all Maine as about two- 
thirds of last year's. Lack of snow has prolonged the cutting 
season, but it is feared that many of the logs that have been 
cut will not reach the landings. 

Work of construction on the Great Northern Paper Com- 
pany’s dam at the head of Ripogenus Gorge on the west 
branch of the Penobscot, for which preparations have been 
going on for several years, will begin in April or May of this 
year, the highway which the company has been constructing 
from Lily Bay on Moosehead Lake to the head of the gorce, by 
way of Chesuncook Lake, having been completed. 

James W. Sewall and James A. Conners, of Old Town, Me., 
have recently been in New York State as expert timber wit- 
nesses in the case of the International Paper Company vs. 
Rockefeller. 








A CORRECTION. 


In the story on page 54 of last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of the Forest Products Exposi- 
tion in connection with the annual meeting of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, an unfortunate 
typographical error occurred in connection with the men- 
tion of the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company’s exhibit. 
This was made to read, ‘‘2x8 maple and birch flooring.’’ 
What the reporter really wrote was ‘‘I X L maple and 
birch flooring.’’ Some difference, and the Wisconsin 
Land & Lumber Company was no doubt as much sur- 
prised as were other readers of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN to find that it was exploiting ‘‘2x8’’ flooring at 
the exposition. ; 





CEDAR TREE PETRIFIED IN SAND STONE. 


MountTAIN Home, ARK., Jan. 25.—One of the great- 
est natural curiosities in this section of the State is a 
large cedar tree which has petrified in the face of a high 
sand stone bluff at Twin Creek. From the appearance 
of the tree it had grown up by the side of the bluff, 
the water heavily impregnated with limestone had 
dripped over it turning it to stone. About ten feet of 
the upper‘ part is exposed, the rest being encased in 
rock. The part that shows is about ten inches in diame- 
ter with several splintered snags still on it, from which 
the limbs have been broken. 
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Band Sawn Rough and Dressed 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber—Lath and Shingles 


Ash, Oak, Cottonwood Lumber and 
Dimension Hickory. 


Southern Delta Land Company 


DEERPARK, LA. 


(Concordia Parish) 








Manufacturers 


on Port Allen Branch of T. & P.R. R. 




















Basswoo 


Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 


anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 


Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, Mazgmince 
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say dealers who talk from experi- 
ence in meeting present day build- 
ers face to face, is 


A Good 
Seller 


Beech Flooring 


Ours is end matched, hollow backed and polished. 


The New Glasgow Planing Mill Co. Inc. 


a Manufacturers and Wholesalers GLASGOW, KY. a 








Colfax Hardwood Lumber Co. 


COLFAX, LA. CHICAGO, ILL. 


BAND SAWN SNAPS 


-4 FAS Quartered White Oak 10” and Wider. 
-4 FAS Plain White Oak. 

-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 

-4 FAS Ash. 5-4 FAS Ash. 

-4—18-22 Panel Cottonwood. 

-4—13-17 Box Boards Cottonwood. 
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R. E. Wood Lumber Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers 


f Southern Hardwoods | 








If YOU Are a Buyer of 


Hardwoods, Cypress, Yellow Pine, 
Oak Flooring and Mouldings, 
Poplar Siding, — 
WE CAN INTEREST YOU 
The F. T. PEITCH CO., Cleveland. 


( WHOLESALERS ) 
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We Run Our Poplar, Quartered | 
Own Mills White Oak, Plain 
Manufacturing (Jak, Walnut, Etc. 


WRITE US BEFORE BUYING 


I Vestal Lumber & Mfg. CO. 


i] Bens KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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WEST VIRGINIA % 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS d 
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United States Spruce Lumber Co. 


Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 


Office and Mills, MARION, VA. 








West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Manufacturers of 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 


Lumber and Dimension. 
a Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana. 








William Whitmer & Sons, ] 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


W. VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS. 
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WHITE 


oak Limbers 


For all kinds of Construction purposes, 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods, 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
. ‘ 
. 








The Raine-Andrews Lumber Co. 
EVENWOOD, W. VA. 


Manufacturers 


Hardwood, 


Hemlock, Spruce 














Brighten up Your 


Local Lumber 


Advertising 


ae by using a new 
Nature Provides ad each week 
Best Roofing which not only 
ety no ity ew attracts attention, 

but talks lumber 
or some of the 


Shingles 
other products 
you handle. 








such as we handle doing their duty 
year wm and yéar out with the least 
repairs or attention. Cot full thick- 
ness and dried under a slow heat, 
our shingles are nearly as full of life 
as the trees from which they were 
cut Try ‘em next time 


(Meme end Address) 











Our New Bulletin Contains 57 Retail Ads. 
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PRINCIPLES OF KILN DRYING WITH REFERENCE TO CUM. 


[By D. D. Tiemann, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., before the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Association’s Annual, January 


The necessity for drying lumber for most purposes before 
it is used and the advantage of well-dried over poorly-dried 
material are facts so well known to the members of this 
association that I may be excused from an introductory 
discussion and devote the time to a consideration of the 
main subject in hand, namely, the principles involved and 
the meaus of applying them. In order to make intelligible 
a discussion of the subject, a clear conception of the struc- 
ture of wood in general, its chemical nature, and the man- 
ner in which water is contained is desirable. 

The Structure of Wood. 

Wood of all species is built up of minute cells, arranged 
somewhat as the celis in a honeycomb, except that in wood 
they are very much longer in proportion to their width 
than in the honeycomb, and each one is an individual ele- 
ment having a complete wall of its own. ‘rhe walls of 
adjacent cells are tightly cemented together so that, as a 
rule, they do not separate when the wood is torn apart, 
but break open. It requires chemical means to dissolve 
the cementing substance and completely isolate these ele- 
ments, as is done in the manufacture of chemical pulp. 
These elements are of greatly diiferent shape and size, 
some being too small to see even with a haud lense and 
others beiug almost as large as a needle and several milli- 
meters in jength. The vertical cells vary greatly in thick- 
hess, Some being almost solid, in the case of the dense fibers 
of the hardwoods like oak. It is these dense walls that give 
the strength and hardness to the wood. In the case of 
yellow pine it is the thick-walled cells that form the dense 
portion of the annual rings. Placed radially in the stem 
and interspersed between the vertical elements are nar- 
row bands of pithlike tissue (parenchyma cells) called 
medullary rays, composed of very short, thin-walled cells. 
In some woods they are almost invisible, as in red gum, 
and in others they are very large, as in oak. These do not 
add to the strength, but are usually an element of weak- 
ness. 

In the softwoods the vertical cells are aimost all of one 
kind, called tracbeids, which give great uniformity to the 
structure. Each cell is completely closed by a thin, pri- 
mary wall, but the thicker inner wall, which is deposited 
as an inner lining to the primary wall when the cell is 
formed from the cambium layer, contains peculiar open- 
ings called “bordered pits.” ‘These pits are exceedingly 
humerous, sometimes almost completely covering the walls, 
and they play an important part in the conduction of 
Water in tue living tree. ‘The hardwoods, of which gum 
is an example, are more complicated. In addition to 
more or less of these tracheids, they contain long, dense, 
hairiike cells called fibers, having minute round or slit- 
like simple pits, and also wide cells spliced end to end 
with openings between, forming long tubes; these are 
called vessels and constitute the so-called ‘pores’ of the 
wood. The walls of these vessels are thickly studded with 
bordered pits. This is why softwoods are nonporous and 
hardwoods are porous. In red oak these pores are so large 
and open that you can easily biow through even a green 
stick a yard or more in length. In white oak you can not do 
so because the vessels are all closed up by ingrowths called 
tyloses; neither can you blow through softwoods, because 
they are nonporous, unless it be through the resin ducts, 
which are small, tubular spaces containing resin, in woods 
like pine. Iliustrationus of a piece of red gum as seen 
through the microscope magnified fifty diameters show the 
large vessels and the small, thick-walled wood fibers cut 
across. ‘This is one of the simplest of the hardwoods, as it 
contains no tracheids, only vessels, wood tibers, and pith 
tissue. Black gum is almost identical in structure. Consid- 
eraul of these minute features muy at first thought seem 
superfiuous, but they are important to know as they lie 
at tue bottom of the drying question. ‘Time will not allow, 
however, any more detailed description of this structure of 
wood. 

The substance of which the cell walls are composed is 
an organic material of very complex nature, and, in com- 
mon with many other organic substances, it is hygroscopic, 
that is, capabie of absorbing moisture from the air. Tuhis 
substance is half again as heavy as water. ‘The founda- 
tion part of it is known as cellulose and has the same com- 
position as starch. Cotton is almost pure cellulose but 
in wood it is combined with another substance called lig 
nin, which gives it the dark color and adds to its strengtn. 
Just what this combination is chemically is not well kuown. 
The formula for cellulose and starch is (Cgt100;)n, the H 
and O being in the same proportion as in water. By the 
addition of water to the molecule sugar is formed and 
closely related substances. The food material of the tree, 
various sugars, starches, and gums, are stored in the ceils 
of the inner bark and in the medullary rays and pith tissue 
of the sapwood. 

Sap. 

The term “sap” is an ambiguous expression. The true 
sap is what descends through the bark, containing the elab- 
orated food materials formed in the leaves by the remark- 
able process known as photosynthesis. What is in the so- 
called ‘‘sap-wood”’ of the tree is chiefly water, with some 
mineral substances in solution, and it flows upwards from 
the roots to the leaves. The heartwood does not contain 
this flowing current, but is actually dead wood. The sap- 
wood contains a large amount of water, both in winter and 
summer. While the heartwood does not contain sap, it may 
contain deposited substances, minerals, organic acids, gums, 
rosins, and oils, and is always saturated with water in 
the living tree. 

The Fiber Saturation Point. 


Water exists in green wood in two forms: As a liquid 
contained in the cavities of the cells and in the vessels, 
and as hygroscopic moisture intimately absorbed in the 
substance of which the wood is composed. The removal 
of the free water will ordinarily have no effect upon the 
physical properties or the shrinkage of the wood. (Under 
certain peculiar conditions, however, a phenomenon occurs 
in certain species produced by the removal of the free 
water which causes the cell walls to draw together and 
collapse.) On the other hand, as soon as any of the hygro- 
scopic moisture is removed from cell walls shrinkage begins 
and other changes in the properties occur. This degree 
of moisture where the cell walls become saturated is called 
the ‘fiber saturation point’ and lies between 25 and 30 
percent of the dry weight of the wood. It is a very signifi- 
cant point in the drying of the wood. It is easy to remove 
the free water from most woods which will stand the tem- 
perature by heating the wood slightly above the boiling 
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point until it has all passed off in vapor. Many wo, |s 
however, are injured by the temperature, and some spc 
will not allow the steam to pass readily through the il 
walls and are ruptured and honeycombed by the pres 
of the steam generated. In all such cases it is necess 
to remove the free water by the much slower process «of 
gradual transfusion through the successive cell walls 
the surface at a temperature below the boiling point. t 
is doubtful whether any of the gums will stand the va; 
izing or ‘boiling’ treatment wituout serious injury. ‘1 
is, in fact, what takes place in the so-called “‘superhea: 4 
steam’? treatments. ~ The same effect can be produced 
a lower temperature by the use of a vacuum. 

When the free water has al! passed off and the wood 
gins to dry below its fiber saturation point, that is, w 
the hygroscopic moisture begins to evaporate, many di 
culties arise, as the wood then begins to shrink, and wa 
ing and checking begin to occur. If the wood is dried 
rapidly or in too dry an atmosphere this point may 
reached on the surface while the interior still conta 
free water. Casehardening or surface checking is t! 
bound to occur. ‘The aim in good drying is to hold t 
surface of the wood at or above its fiver saturation po 
until all the free waier has passed out from the interi 
Woods in which the water passes through the cell wa 
with difficulty are particularly subject to surtace checki:,: 
and casehardening. ‘This is one reason why a regulati: 
of the humidity of the air is of prime importance. ‘I 
proper humidity for the species in question will prevent 
the surface from drying below its fiber saturation poi 
while at the same time still permitting evaporation to ta 
place. The gums are not especially refractory in this r 
gard. 


The Physical Properties That Influence Drying. 


The manner in which different species allow moisture to 
pass through the cell walls has already been referred to. 
Could the water pass out easily from the cell cavities dr) 
ing would be a comparatively easy problem. ‘This is tl 
reason why red oak dries more easily than white oak, 
on account of the open vessels. Almost any porous wood 
can be easily dried so far as getting rid of the free water 
is concerned. In some species, as the white oaks, the water 
seems to transfuse with extreme difficulty. So far as our 
experience goes, the gums are quite porous in this regard 

Shrinkage is another and sometimes even an apparently 
insurmountable factor in the drying problem, as in tiie casi 
of some eucalypts. If the shrinkage were uniform in all 
directions the problem would be an easy one, but it is 
very irregular. Not only so, but, as we have conclusively 
demonstrated in recent experiments, the total amount of 
shrinkage varies with the rate and temperature at which 
the drying takes place. ‘Thus, if the outside of a board 
dries more rapidly than the interior, its surinkage is less 
than the inside, and permanent casehardening results, which 
will be manifest by cupping if the board is subsequently 
resawed, As wood shrinks, us a general rule, twice as much 
langentially as radially, internal stress is thus brought about, 
und it is easy to figure from purely geometric considerations 
the shape in which a board or a stick cut square while greeu 
must assume when dry. . 

Moreover the grdin influences the shrinkage. A spiral 
grained tree is bound to twist on drying. WUere is perhaps 
the chief trouble with the gum woods. ‘The grain of these 
woods is not perfectly parallel, as it may be in pine, for 
example, but the fibers in alternate layers of the annual 
rings twist in alternately opposite directions, making what 
is called an interlocked grain. ‘This can be readily deter 
mined by splitting the wood in a radial plane, the sinusci 
dal outline of the split surface showing the characteristic 
very clearly. This makes a very rough wood, but at the 
same time tends to cause it to warp in drying. This phe 
nomenon is by no means peculiar to the gums alone, but 
is shared by many hardwoods, especially the dense tropical 
woods, such as lignum vitw, coca bola ete. Not only 
is the shrinkage different in different directions, but in some 
species, notably eucalyptus, the different layers of the an- 
nual rings shrink differently. This produces a ‘“wash- 
board” appearance on the radial sawed surface and intro- 
duces severe internal strains in drying. ; 

The plasticity of the wood while moist and hot is a 
factor which renders many woods difficult to dry and neces- 
sitates a low temperature and consequently slow drying. 
Some of the hardest wocd becomes very soft when hot and 
moist, notably Eucalyptus globulus (Blue gum), the oaks, 
and also some coniferous species, as redwood and western 
red cedar. Red gum also softens up considerably at high 
temperatures. This plasticity combined with certain other 
properties causes some species to collapse in drying at 
high temperatures, namely, oak, eucalyptus, redwood and 
western red cedar, and it is a large factor in caseharden- 
ing. 

Still another difficulty with a number of species is a 
luck of cohesion between the fibers, particularly along the 
medullary rays. This is very troublesome in the oaks and 
in western larch. The slightest transverse strain while 
warm pulls the fibers apart along the medullary rays, 
and in the case of larch also between the annual rings. 
The cementing substance seems to be weak or easily dis- 
solved under these conditions. ‘That is why oak surface 
checks so badly when drying, particularly if steamed. 
The gums are not subject to this defect. 

Permanent changes which take place in the hygroscopic 
and chemical nature of the surface are one of the factors 
which produce permanent casehardenings and cause the 
wood to cup when resawed and the two surfaces subse- 
quently to shrink and swell differently with changes in 
the weather conditions. ‘The inner surface shrinks and 
swells more than the outer, but, on the other hand, the 
outer surface is more quickly affected. 

From this it will be seen that drying wood is by no 
means a simple problem of evaporating water. 

In porous woods, by which is meant those kinds in which 
the water passes freely through the cell walls or out of 
the open vessels, the problem of getting rid of the free 
water, as already mentioned, may resolve into a simple 
proposition of boiling it off by conveying sufficient heat to 
the wood to vaporize the water. But this is only true in 
cases where the high temperature is not injurious and 
where casehardening and surface checking are not liable 
to occur. Many species, however, are not at all porous 
to the rapid passage of water in this way. It must be 
remembered in this connectfon that the pits are not open 
passages between adjacent cells but are sealed by. the mem- 
brane of the primary wall of “middie lamella,” as it is 
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cal] i. These pits, therefore, do not offer a free passage 
to water, but it may filter through the membrane, the re- 
sist.uce varying greatly in different species. When the free 
wil does not pass through the wood readily the slower 
pro ss of gradual evaporation must be resorted to. The 
yat. at which water will transfuse through the wood is, 
the: fore, a factor of great importance in drying. Appar- 
ent the higher the temperature the more rapid is this 


rat’ but no definite information in regard to this important 
cou deration has yet been obtained. ‘To remove the hygro- 
se moisture, i. e., that contained by the cell walls, 


hea. in addition to the latent heat of evaporation is re- 
quid and the imoisture cannot be driven off as vapor 
by \-iling, as in the case of the free water. 
Methods of Drying. 

choice of a method of kiln drying depends largely 
upo the object in view, which may be classified under 
thr main heads: 

1. To reduce shipping weight. 

To reduce the quantity necessary to carry in stock 
w! air drying. 

To reduce losses in checking, staining, and honey- 
cou. ing, Which may occur in air drying, to prepare the 


wo ior use, and to improve its qualities. 

{: ating the wood above the boiling point by means of 
a ge cirewation of superheated vapor, provided the wood 
wil stand this treatment without injury, will usually 
accouiplish the first object in the shortest possible time. 
As viready pointed out, the process is not suitable to most 
woods, however We have obtained an extremely high 


rate of drying in our humidity regulated kiln at the 
laboratory by this method. In one case of 5/4 inch in- 
cense cedar, the free water was evaporated or rather 
boiled out at the rate of 9.15 percent of the dry weight 
of the wood per hour! It dried from 222 percent moisture 
to > percent in two days, an average rate, including the 
hygroscopic moisture, of 4.5 percent per hour. 

In drying to reduce losses and to improve the quality 
carcful and scientific methods are called for. 

Yhe quantity of wood necessary to hold in stock is, of 
course, reduced when either of the other two objects is 
attuined and requires no comment. 


At Atmospheric Pressure. 


All methods in use at atmospheric pressure may be classi- 
fied under three main headings as to the condition of the 
drying medium, namely, (1) dry air, (2) moist air, and 
(3) superheated vapor. Preliminary steaming may or may 
not be used with any one of these methods. ‘The first, air 
devoid of vapor, is obsolete and need not be discussed. 
The second medium, the moist air or a mixture of air 
and vapor, is probably the most used at present and is 
applied in a number of different types of kiln, namely, 
(2) ventilated, (b) forced draught, (c) condensing, (d) 
humidity regulated (Forest Service kiln), (e) boiling (when 
the free water is boiled off in air which is not saturated 
above 212 degrees. The third, superheated vapor, is 
applicable to certain species which can stand the treatment 
aud accomplishes the boiling process previously described, 
usually at a high degree of humidity, so that surface dry- 
ing is reduced to a minimum. ‘The vapor is saturated at 
212 degrees and drying is accomplished by superheating 
the vapor above that temperature. 


Under Pressure and Vacuum. 


Various methods of drying woods under pressures other 
than atmospheric have been tried, such as alternate steam- 
ing and vacuum, the evaporation being produced by internal 
specific heat of the contained water and the wood itself 
when the vacuum is applied; superheated vapor in a 
vacuum, in which the wood is placed in a closed cylinder, 
a vacuum applied, and heated. The result as to the medium 
is in reality superheated vapor at a pressure less than 
atmospheric, 


impregnation and Preliminary Treatments. 


Methods of partly overcoming the shrinkage by impreg- 
nating the wood with organic materials are in use. One 
of these uses a solution of sugar, which is subsequently 
caramelized by heating. Our experiments show that the 
sugar actually does reduce the shrinkage. The use of 
such processes is determined by financial consideration 
rather than simply by the physical results obtained. 

Another process consists in passing a current of elec- 
tricity through the wet boards or through the green logs. 
It is said that the lignocellulose and the sap are thus 
transformed by electrolysis and that the wood subsequently 
dries more rapidly. The Forest Service has not yet made 
any experiments with this process. 

Various methods of steaming the lumber before placing 
it in the dry kiln have been tried from time to time. Some 
consist in merely saturatng the air at a comparatively low 
temperature by allowing free steam to escape in the kiln, 
others consist in subjecting the lumber to “‘live” steam, which 
is the same thing as saturated vapor, at atmospheric pressure 
for from one to several days; or, sometimes saturate steam 
at higher temperatures is used from atmospheric pressure up 
to 30 or 40 pounds gage. The purpose of such treatments 
appears to be threefold: ‘To moisten the surface if it is too 
dry to start with, to heat the lumber clear through before 
drying begins, and to render the surface more permeable to 
the transmission of moisture. Chemical changes in hydroliza- 
tion of starches and gums, which may occur in sapwood, 
have little to do with the drying. There is no question about 
the possibility of accomplishing the first two purposes, but 
to what extent the surface is rendered more susceptible to 
the transmission of the moisture is uncertain. The popular 
notion of the effect of steaming seems to be expressed by the 
cliuse, “It opens the pores.’’ Unless carried to such a de- 
gree as to break down the cell walls and injure the: wood, 
ordinary steaming below 20 or 80 pounds pressure produces 
nv change in the structure, observable under the microscope, 
of significance in the transmission of moisture. Severe steam- 
inz, however, appears in some cases to check the cell walls. 
Chemical changes in the wood substance are no doubt brought 
alout, but just what influences these changes have-upon the 
peint in question is largely conjectural, Steaming for the 
fist two purposes is unnecessary in a humidity regulated 
kiln, such as the Forest Service kiln, where a high humidity 
may be maintained at the start. Where the wood is to be 
nt, steaming or boiling in water is, of course, necessary to 
{ten the tissue. It should be observed here that the steam- 
< usually darkens the color of the wood more or less, ac- 
rding to the species and severity of the treatment, which 
sometimes a desirable feature. Short periods of steaming, 
m 5 to 20 minutes, under 20 pounds gage, do not injure 
.ost woods mechanically to a serious extent. There is a 
eat difference in the effect on different species, however. 
It is a common practice to allow wood to air season sev- 
al months, or even years, before running it through the 
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kiln. Such preliminary treatment is always necessary where 
a dry hot box is used for a kiln. In this way the surface 
dries below its fiber saturation point and becomes hardened 
or set and the subsequent shrinkage is not so great. There 
is also less danger of surface checking in the kiln, since the 
surface had already dried below the critical danger point. 
Some woods, however, among which are red and black gums, 
check severely or caseharden or warp badly in air drying. 
Such wood can best be handled in a humidity regulated dry 
kiln direct from the saw. j 

Soaking wood for a long time before drying has been 
practiced. While this may be beneficial for certain purposes 
in leaching out soluble materials, no particularly beneficial 
results from the drying standpoint are gained thereby. In 
fact, in some cases it may cause increased shrinkage, due to 
the leaching out of sugars and allied substances. Experi- 
ments have shown that some species shrink and warp more if 
soaked in boiling water than if dried without this treat- 
ment. 

To sum up, the general conclusion is that with the possi- 
ble exception of short period steaming under pressure, steam- 
ing and soaking hardwoods at a temperature of 212° F. or 
over should be avoided if possible; preliminary air drying 
is desirable where the kiln is not constructed to control 
humidity, and impregnation with sugar will reduce checking 
by decreasing shrinkage. 


With Reference to Gums. 


Although we have not experimented on a large scale in 
drying red or black gums the results of what we have done 
indicate that they can be satisfactorily kiln dried directly 
from the green condition if the humidity and temperature 
be properly controlled. A single log of black gum was re- 
cently dried in our kiln in the form of inch boards and came 
out in excellent shape. There was no checking, and when 
two sample boards were resawed very little cupping occurred, 
indicating very little casehardening. We feel, bowever, that 
this single experiment is insufficient upon which to base 
any general conclusions, and we have planned to conduct 
further experiments with red and black gum, both swamp 
and dry-land grown. The material for these tests has not 
yet been arranged for and we would be glad to receive the co- 
operation of this association in furnishing the logs. 

A number of experiments with red gum on pieces 14 by 
6 by 18 inches, in which both green and air-dried heart and 
sapwood were dried under various conditions, showed that 
kiln drying under humidity-regulated conditions and air 
drying produced the best results. Preliminary steaming at 
5 pounds gage for 24 hours produced more warping and 
rendered the wood somewhat brash. Thirty minutes steam- 
ing at 20 pounds gage, followed by kiln drying, produced 
much more warping and in the case of the green heartwood 
greater shrinkage. Superheated steam at 284 degrees and 
gradually reducing the pressure to a vacuum and repeating 
seven times caused excessive checking, warping, shrinkage 
and discoloration. 


The New Humidity Regulated Dry Kiln. 


The requirements of a satisfactory dry kiln, assuming, of 
course, good construction, materials and workmanship of the 
plant itself, are the following: 

1. Control of humidity at all times. 

-2, Ample circulation at all points. 


8. Proper and uniform temperatures. 


The kiln which the writer designed for the Forest Service 
meets these requirements and I will attempt a brief de- 
scription of the way in which it operates. The principal 
novel feature of this kiln lies in the method of controlling 
the humidity and the circulation. On either’ side of the 
main drying chamber there is a narrow side chamber about 
18 inches wide, open top and bottom. (See illustration.) 
The steam heating pipes are in the usual position as shown. 
Instead of placing pipe condensers in these side chambers, 
as is done in some kilns, a series of sprays of water are 
placed along the top, the bottom forms a gutter, and baffle 
plates are placed between the opening at the bottom and 
the space beneath the steam coils to separate completely the 
fine mist from the air. These sprays of water accomplish 
two things: They induce an increased transverse circula- 
tion and they regulate the humidity. The humidity regula- 
tion is accomplished in a remarkably simple manner by regu- 
lating the temperature of the spray water and may be called 
the dew-point method. The principle is that if the dew point 
of the air be fixed the relative humidity at any given tem- 
perature is thus determined. The air entering underneath 
the heating coils is saturated and its temperature is there- 
fore the dew point of the heated air after passing up into 
the drying chamber above the steam pipes. This temperature 
of the saturated air entering beneath the steam coils is regu- 
lated by the temperature of the spray water. Thus, know- 
ing the air temperature in the drying room and fixing that 
of the saturated air beneath the pipes (dew point), the rela- 
tive humidity in the air passing through the lumber is thus 
determined. A chart of curves has been worked out for 
easily determining the relative humidity when the tempera- 
tures of the air and the dew point are given. By actual 
tests this method of control has been found to work out 
correctly in practice. ‘The spray water is used over, being 
recirculated by a pump. The special apparatus necessary 
for regulating the temperature of the spray water I need not 
now take time to describe. 

The temperature of the drying room is controlled by a 
thermostat actuating a valve on the main steam line. 

Two of these kilns are in operation at the Madison labora- 
tory of the Forest Service; one has just started operating at 
Roanoke, Va., and another is being started at Mellen, Wis. 
There is also one, slightly modified, at Dayton, Ohio. For 
two winters we carried on experiments on West coast species 
in a wooden kiln of this kind at Berkeley, Cal. 

The kiln is patented and dedicated to the public. 


The Best Drying Conditions for Different Species. 


Having solved the problem of an apparatus or plant in 
which any desired condition of the drying medium‘ can be 
brought about, there still remains the question of what that 
condition ought. to be to give the best results with different 
species and sizes of lumber. The Forest Service is planning 
to get this information experimentally by means of the 
humidity regulated kiln on all the important species, includ- 
ing the gums. We have thus far obtained the answer at 
least approximately for a number of species, but it will re- 
quire years to cover the field. Red and black gum will 
probably be the next species to take in hand and we shall 
be ready to start the experiments within a few weeks. If 
gum lumber will stand a comparatively high temperature, 
without undue softening or excessive shrinkage, as our pre- 
liminary experiments already referred to seem to indicate, it 
is not unreasonable to expect that this wood can be rapidly 
dried from the green condition, with very little loss, particu- 
larly in the upper grades. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 


“Science of Organization and Business Development,” by 
Robert J. Frank, of the Chicago Bar. The Law and Pro- 
cedure of Organization. Financing and Development of Busi- 
ness Corporation in ONE BOOK. Write today and get a 
copy for your desk or library. Morocco binding, $2.75, sent 
oostpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. Il 
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LONG LEAF TIMBERS 
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OAK FLOORING 
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St. Louis, Mo. 











Can always be had at 
our Boston, Ga., mill 
on short notice. Size, 
quality and grade 
bang up as we spec- 
ialize on heavy stuff 
at this mill. Try us 


Kirby Planing Mill Co., Inc. 
THOMASVILLE, GA. 
High class planing mill work from Thomasville mill. 
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The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


. 
Kiln Dried, Plastering Lath. 
Dressed and Rough. g 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 
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ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc. 


Times Dispatch Bldg., RICHMOND, VA. 
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In the making or selling of lum- 
ber, there is many a laugh await- 
ing you in 


“Redawed Gables 


By Douglas Malloch 
The philosophy and wit of the lumber 
business are here contained. If a lum- 
berman’s library consisted of but one 
book, this should be the book. 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 
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Notwithstanding the fact that there is still much 
quietness to the sash and door trade, the consensus 
seems to be that there is a much better sentiment 
than two weeks ago. The retail conventions are now 
in full swing and salesmen are sending in a number 
of orders for spring delivery. While these orders 
are not large, they are most encouraging to the manu- 
facturers, for it leads them to believe that conditions 
will gradually become better, so that by the time the 
building weather arrives the sash and door trade may 
be expected to get back on a normal basis. 

In Chicago the interior millwork factories are still 
complaining about slow business. They are about 
through inventorying and are in a position to figure 
on any business that may come in. New business is 
scarce, however, and not much is expected locally 
until there is considerable improvement in weather 
conditions. Jobbers are selling some stock sizes and 
are figuring on some odd work, but there is no snap to 
trade and prices are still soft. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories enjoyed a re- 
vival of demand while the retail dealers were in for 
the convention last week, and salesmen now are out 
picking up orders for spring delivery. The deals 
reported are not large, but really are just preliminary 
and the real spring trade will not develop until spring 
building contracts have been placed. 

Sash aud door manufacturers of Oshkosh are begin- 
ning to see the silver lining to the cloud of business 
inactivity of recent weeks as orders of the small re- 
tailers began coming in this week in sufficient quan- 
tity at least to give promise of a marked stimulus 
in demand for later weeks. The smaller retailers 
report little demand except for needed repairs and 
small building projects. Salesmen who have been 
calling on trade since the first of the year report 
good orders for spring delivery. The weather, as 
usual, is having its retarding effect and contract 
orders are down to a minimum. 

At Cincinnati there is a steady increase of running 
time at all of the planing mills, most of which are 
making up stock for early spring requirements. Local 
demand is at a standstill on account of the severe 
weather and very little can be accomplished in build- 
ing circles. Some real estate operators have shown 
indications of starting work earlier than usual and 
in fact a break in the weather finds them attempting 
to start some work. 

Midwinter quietness still prevails in St. Louis sash 
and door factories. A number of them that closed 
down during the holidays have not resumed work; 
others are working on part time. Some figuring is 
being done but nothing to give much encouragement. 
The larger factories that continue operation are get- 
ting some orders for stock goods from the retail yards, 
but as yet business has not shown any material in- 
crease. 

The sash, door and blind factories at Baltimore, 
Md., as would be expected at this time, are not 
rushed; most of the plants, in fact, find it easy enough 
to take care of their business, even though they do 
not run all the time and this quiet naturally stimu- 
lates the competition for orders. Some of the 
manufacturers in their desire to secure busi- 
ness name attractive figures, which take little 
account of profits, but the pressure is perhaps 
not any greater than in other years at this 
time, and the sentiment as to the future is 
hopeful. 


The sash and door trade at Buffalo, N. Y., | 


as a rule, is doing little and the volume of 
building is not large enough to give any of 
the mills much to do. This is reflected in a 
shorter schedule of working hours and will 
probably be the rule until there is a revival 
of spring business. Stormy weather has cur- 
tailed business and the banks are still dis- 
posed to lend less freely than formerly. 

Millwork dealers as well as manufacturers of doors 
and sash at Columbus report a fairly good demand for 
their product for the time of year. Prospects in 
those lines are rather good. 

At Kansas City apparently the retail yards are not 
yet ready to buy and the factories are waiting until 
after the Southwestern convention, in session in Kan- 
sas City this week, to place their orders. There is 
much talk throughout the territory of prospective 
building and manufacturers and wholesalers are con- 
fident that a good trade is awaiting them; hence they 
are not inclined to make special efforts to stimulate 
demand. Several of the large local architects report 
all the work they can handle at present, but others 
say that while there is a large volume of prospective 
business much of it has not yet reached the tangible 
stage. Prices are stationary and none of the factories 
shows any inclination to cut. 

At Tacoma, Wash., sash, doors and millwork spe- 
cialties are still experiencing the January quietness. 
Buying for spring delivery is expected to open up 
more active shortly and there seems to be a persistent 
feeling that the year will show much better than did 
last. There is a prospect for less cut-throat competi- 
tion and more of a live-and-let-live feeling to come 
among the door manufacturers. 

Sash and millwork conditions in San Francisco are 
unchanged, with prices low and volume moderate. 
Door factories in the surrounding territory are operat- 
ing at less than the normal rate of production. The 
mountain plants connected with the sawmills in the 


white pine belt are running considerably below c:. ac. 
ity on door stock and open sash. 

Window glass buying has not been stimulate. by 
the cut in prices last week. The prevailing opini: . js 
that if the market can be held for a period of + «ty 
days it will mean two years of good business; the aly 
possible way to hold it is to curtail output and iat 
without delay. The amount of glass produce igs 
greatly in excess of requirements. Much of the ¢ ass 
sold tor export is lying at the seaboard becaus of 
inability to get it onto ships plying between this nd 
foreign countries. 


BIG PINE TIMBER SALE. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 23.—One of the largest tin Jer 
deals transacted in the Pacific Northwest for some ‘ ine 
was closed this week. The Deschutes Lumber Comp: ny 
with headquarters at Bend, Ore., sold to the Shevlin in- 
terests of Minneapolis, Minn., a tract of 60,000 a: res 
of yellow pine about five miles from Bend and loc: ed 
in the western part of Crook and northern part of J la- 
math counties. ‘TT. L. Shevlin, represented the She: ‘in 
interest in the deal. He is a nephew of E. C. Shevlin, of 
this city. The land is adjoining a 120,000-acre tract of 
yellow pine owned by the Shevlin interests so that the 
company will have in one body 180,000 acres timber, 
cruising about 4,000,000,000 feet. E. C. Shevlin sta‘ed 
today that the intention is to do some logging and j,0s- 
sibly build a mill the coming summer, the activity de- 
pending upon the turn of the lumber market. It is said 
that the purchase of the 60,000-acre tract involves about 
$3,000,000. The principal stockholders of the Deschutes 
Lumber Company are F. M. Prince, banker of Minne- 
apolis; George H. Prince, banker of St. Paul, and the 
Johnson Lumber Company, of San Francisco. John E£. 
Ryan, who has been representing the company at Bend, 
will become affiliated with the Shevlin interests, it is 
understood here. Mr. Ryan was in Portland during the 
week. The deal has been pending for several months and 
mention was made of it some time ago in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 


CONCRETE MIXER FOR THE SMALL 
CONTRACTOR. 


To supply the needs of the smaller contractors who 
do not require a machine as expensive as the larger 
ones that have been manufactured by this company for 
many years the Chain Belt Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
has put on the market a concrete mixer that it styles the 
‘*Rex.’’? The machine offers the contractor an oppor- 
tunity to obtain at a reasonable price a high quality 
low charging machine. This machine is especially de- 
signed for the contractor who builds concrete silos, cul 
verts, basements, floors and other work where a higher 











CONCRETE MIXER SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR SMALL 
CONTRACTORS. 


priced machine would not be justified. The Rex mixer 
has a capacity of 6 cubic feet of loose materials or 5 
cubie feet of mixed concrete per batch, and will thor- 
oughly mix and discharge a batch of concrete in about 
45 seconds. The machine is driven by a Novo 2-horse- 
power gasoline engine, a reliable outdoor engine simple 
in construction. This engine is a vertical hopper type, 
water-cooled, 4-cycle, and being entirely enclosed by a 
steel housing is frostproof and can not be damaged 
by water freezing, thus being particularly adapted for 
outdoor work in the most severe climates. The fuel sup- 
ply is carried in the base of the engine and is sufficient 
for a day’s run. A feature of the Rex mixer is its low 
construction, the charging platform being about 18 
inches above the ground, making it necessary only to 
run the wheelbarrow up a very easy incline in order to 
charge the mixer. The machine is driven by a riveted 
chain band which is declared to be the most durable 
and efficient drive ever placed on a concrete mixer. Hav- 
ing in view the fact that a machine of this type will be 
hauled over all kinds of roads the Rex is equipped with 
large diameter road wheels with 4-inch face and with 
the same gauge as the standard wagon gauge. 

While the machines are sold at a very low price they 
are in no sense cheap machines, the low price being due 
to the fact that they are made in large quantities and 
that all parts are made in the company’s factory at 
Milwaukee. In putting the Rex mixer on the market 
the Chain Belt Company: feels that it is supplying a need 
that. has long been felt by the smaller contractors. 
—[Advertisement. } 
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WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


|ILWAUKEE, WIS., Jan. 26.—Dealers about the State 
s| w more interest in the market and are buying a 





ji e more freely, but trade with the factories in Mil- 
y ‘kee is still rather quiet. Improvement in factory 
¢ and is expected soon, as stocks in the hands of 
u concerns are light and it will be necessary for them to 
g nto the market soon if they expect to be in readiness for 


ti pring trade, 

e hardwood market, especially in northern woods, holds 
fa ‘y strong, as stocks are light and a shortage is expected 
j as soon as the spring trade becomes more active. No. 1 
ui No, 2 birch are becoming scarce even at this early date. 
\ hemlock market is not as active as it might be, but whole- 


s s ure confident of a good trade with the retailers in the 
D future. Stocks in most yards seem to be low. Prices 
St to be holding about steady. 

veral recent snowfalls experienced in the northern Wiscon- 
si imber country have brought about much activity in the 
k ny industry. tauling and skidding have been facilitated 
a logs are arriving daily at most of the mills. Reports 


t various sections of the State indicate that the logging 
0 it will be much larger than had been anticipated earlier 
in ve seuson, Sawmills in various sections of the State are 
D in operation. 
ockholders of the Merrill Veneer Company, of Merrill, 
el. ted the following officers and directors at the recent an- 
n meeting of the company: President, Louis Leidiger ; vice 
pr -ident, fk. W. Kusbasta ; secretary-treasurer, W. A. Runge. 
4 company has placed its plant in operation. 
he Wisconsin Seating Company, of New London, owned by 
F. \. Dennett, is constructing a handsome and costly exhibit 


W h will be maintained in the Palace of Liberal Arts at the 
Psuama-Pacifie Exposition to be held in San Francisco this 
y The exhibit, when complete, will consist of a large 

th, of Romanesque architecture, occupying a floor space of 


ral hundred square feet, and will be filled with 500 dif- 
ferent designs of theater chairs, rockers and diners. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 

RHINELANDER, WIs., Jan. 25.—All of the mills here 
are running to capacity. As a result work is plentiful 
and local business conditions are much improved. The 
Rhinelander Box & Lumber Company’s box factory 
is running quarter time, even then being unable to 
keop up with orders. The Gagen Lumber & Cedar Company, 
of Gagen, has a good crew in the woods and will have a 
larger stock this year than usual. 

’rices on hardwoods show some improvement and some hem- 
leck business has been booked in the last ten days at better 
prices. ‘Phe general feeling is that hemlock will be bringing 
at least $1 more within the next thirty days. There has been 
cousiderable inquiry for box lumber since the first of the year 
and some good orders have been received. 





ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 

OSHKOSH, WIs., Jan. 25.—Four sash and door fac- 
tories resumed full operation last week following the 
annual closedown for inventory and repairs and the 
others plan to resume soon, he Gould Manufactur- 
ing Company, the R. McMillan Company, Radford 
DBiothers & Co. and the Paine Lumber Company are those 
wiere operations are in full swing. ‘The recent death of 
George boster has made necessary tor the reorganization of 
the foster-Lothman Company, und operations began this 
morblpy,. 

tie Northwestern Lumber Company's sawmill at Stanley, 
which was idle two months for lack of sufficient logs, has 
resumed operation. Log trains have been running nigit and 
day between the camps lately and there is a big supply on hand 
to assure a log run, 

A night crew has been put on at the Ellis Lumber Com- 
pany’s sawmill in Grand Rapids. ‘The two crews will be kept 
busy until the supply of logs, now coming in daily, is 
exhausted. 


A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIs., Jan. 25.—F. A. Dennett, of this 
city, is making large extensions in the Wisconsin Seat- 
ing Company’s plant at New London which he owns. 
lwo 8-story additions 45x80 aud 40x40 feet are being started 
and another large addition has just been completed. A large 
cquipment of new machinery is to be added. 

rhe k. & EF. Staples Company, of Crandon, is preparing to 
move its sawmill from Mercer to Beggs Siding on the Pelican 
branch and to operate it there for five years. The mill cuts 
10,000 feet a day. 

Pulpwood is beginning to arrive in quantity at Appleton and 
large crews are given employment in consequence. 

t. J. Clark, of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., who has been con- 
ected with the Peninsula Bark & Lumber Company, has been 
iosen general manager of the Consolidated Lumber Company, 
of Manistique, Mich., one of the largest concerns in the upper 
peninsula, Mr. Clark will not sever his connection with the 
i' — Bark & Lumber Company but will continue to direct 
It also, 
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AT MICHIGAN’S CAPITAL. 


Lansing, Micu., Jan. 25.—The advent of snow and 
he snow vehicles is adding a certain air of activity in 
entral Michigan timber cutting. A number of small 
iills have started up within a radius of 40 miles of Lansing 
nd are getting logs into the yards from the few timber 
racts that are left. The Lansing Company’s mill in this 
ity has started on timber shipped from various tracts pur- 
hased by the company last season. ‘Timber buyers, how- 
Mper a not enthusiastic over the outlook for business in 
heir line. 

_Last Wednesday the Rikerd Lumber Company, of this 
ity, manufacturer of interior finish and dealer in building 
material, held its annual election of officers and declared the 
isual 10 percent cash dividend. The officers follow: Presi- 
ient, Lawrence J. Price, Lansing; vice president, Hiram W. 
tikerd, Lansing; secretary, George B. Daniels, Grand Rap- 
ds; treasurer, E. S. Porter, Lansing. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 26.—Tool and woodworking . 


nachinery manufacturers in Detroit and southern Mich- 
gan report an impetus in Canadian trade, which is 
raced to the European war. In the last few weeks many 
nquiries and orders from Canadian mills and woodworking 
ants have been received at Detroit. They.come from Ontario 


and other Provinces. Most of the woodworking machinery 
and tools heretofore were imported from England and Ger- 


many but the war —— that supply and Detroit dealers and 
manufacturers are feeling the benefit. 

Construction work last week covered by sixty-three permits 
involves the expenditure of $322,400 as against $246,650 for 
the previous week and $313,205 for the corresponding week 
in 1913. Considerable moderate priced frame construction is 
included in that amount. Plenty of work of a fair volume is 
reported now by the architects. 


q MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 26.—Northern pine manu- 
facturers and wholesalers of west coast products have 
settled down to routine again after the busy convention 
week, which was given over largely to visiting and en- 
tertainment with comparatively few sales reported. A 
few dealers remained over to inquire into prices and some 
improvement in business is being noted this week. Salesmen 
are out on the road but their returns have not begun to show 











yet. 

E. H. Zimmerman, the well known wholesaler whose attack 
of paralysis last week caused alarm among his many friends, 
is improving rapidly at his home here. 

dD: Ds Hauschild 
Hollis, of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DULUTH, MINN., Jan. 27.—No sales of magnitude were 
reported in the Duluth lumber market last week, but 
there was some inquiry. The convention of retail lum- 
bermen at Minneapolis last week drew many representa- 
tives of the industry from Duluth and vicinity. The 
hopeful attitude of the retail lumbermen has done much to 
— the producers with confidence in the future of the 
rade. 

Excellent conditions for logging prevail in northern Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin. There is sufficient snow and the 
weather remains cold enough to maintain ice roads. Nearly 
all of the lumbermen are putting in more logs than they had 
pr a to when preparations for the winter’s cut were 
made. 

Architects and builders of Duluth look forward with con- 
fidence to extensive building construction here this year. 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake Company is employing 1,800 
men in its woods operations in northern Minnesota. The 
cut, it is unofficially stated, will be about normal. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 25.—The lumber business 
here the last week has certainly been better than for 
many weeks and there remain but few who do not see 
in present conditions the beginning of a steady increase 
to good business by spring or sooner. The betterment 
has been greater and more general among the wholesalers than 
the retailers, and analysis of the reports shows that yard men 
realize they must buy now or pay more, and are laying in 
stock, and also that the corporations and large consumers are 
buying more freely. 

The hardwoods have been moving more freely and the 
tendency is to stiffen prices. Many mills have made a general 
advance of a dollar or two and will not sell unless they get it. 
Demand and price both are strongest in plain oak, ash and 
basswood. Demand for ash is strong enough to take all that 
is offered, at steady prices. Maple, beech and birch are moving 
better, with price advances on all. Gum is moving faster, but 
can still be bought low and poplar is lagging behind the others, 
panel widths being plentiful. Chestnut in some items is 
strong, in others weak, but there seems to be no great surplus 
in sight. White pine is also going a little better and some 
concerns report advanced prices on low grade items. Spruce 
is still plentiful, but less erratic in price. Some dealers report 
a marked improvement in demand for cypress, both in lumber 
and shingles. Yellow pine timbers are bringing better prices 
and selling more freely, but are still far from healthy condi- 
tion. Sales of North Carolina roofers and sizes are more 
readily made now at the better prices. If the mills remain 
shut down another two weeks or a month the North Carolina 
market here will be strong by spring. Some wholesalers are 
buying from the mills today at prices they would have been 
glad to sell for a month ago. Lath are in fair demand, and 
holding their prices. Cedar shingles show no change. 

During the last fornight the bureau of building inspection 
has issued 238 permits, for 292 operations, the value of which 

s $477,655. Most of this was for small work, and dwelling 
operations were scarce. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 26.—Steel companies have 
been buying a little more lumber in Pittsburgh during 
the last month. Perhaps less optimism is shown in 
lumber circles, but the trade as a whole shows a better- 
ment that must be reckoned with. A survey of the 
trade conditions of the territory by road men and those in 
touch with industrial lines indicates that there is not going 
to be much buying from the coal and coke regions before April. 
Steel mills are expected to take on a little more activity from 
week to week. Building trades are too far in advance to give 
much idea of their needs yet. 

W. W. Wilson, of the Western Lumber Company, finds a 
disposition by lumber consumers to do business from time to 
— at extremely low prices. The demand, however, is not 
arge. 

The West Penn Lumber Company has been getting a better 
run of orders during January than in December and Mr. 
ee of this company, regards this fact as at least encour- 
aging. 

Louis Germain, of the Germain Company, is in the Bast on 
business this week. This company reports a slight betterment 
over December in trade conditions but little real activity as 














yet. . 

The Babcock Lumber Company reports about the same gen- 
eral conditions in business and especially for new buying, but 
the trend is for better things. 

W. Lee Foster, of the Fester Lumber Company, is down in 
Tennessee for a stay of ten days or two weeks looking after 
the company’s interest. He expects to close one or two deals 
that will increase its holdings considerably in that State. 
The Foster company has added J. V. Shick, formerly general 
manager and treasurer of the Caughey Lumber Company, to 
its force. Mr. Shick is one of the best known hardwood men 
in the manufacturing and cval trade in and around Pittsburgh. 

Robert Brown, formerly manager of the hardwood depart- 
ment of the American Lumber & Manufacturing Company, who 
resigned that office January 1, is now with the Foster com- 
pany, who created for him a position which was necessary 
to take care of its fast growing business, 
























has been made assistant to Secretary - 











































Our Mill at Franklin, Va. 


N. C. 
Pine 


To be sure of getting 
it right and when you 
need it buy from 


Camp 
Manufacturing 
Company 


FRANKLIN, - VIRGINIA 


Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mer., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 


DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 





MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 
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Guy I. Buell, Pres. G. B. Montgomery, Treas. 
M. S. Tremaine, Vice-Pres. G. L. Hume, Sec. 





Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


KILN DRIED 
North Carolina Pine 


LONG LEAF YELLOW 
PINE AND CYPRESS 
Mills : 
SUFFOLK, VA. 
SPRING HOPE, N.C. 
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General Sales Offices : 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 
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N. C. Pine 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 


Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and 
dressed lumber, and we 
have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Norfolk, Virginia 
{Ema Iu 
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Surry Lumber Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


MILLS AT 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N.C. 
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Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. Wewant 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidg., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE:— 18 Broadway. 








LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


— WHOLESALE — 


YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED 
NORTH CAROLINA 
AND LONG LEAF 

















IN THE EASTERN FIELD 











FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Jan. 26.—Demand develops very slowly 
and while occasionally some hopeful sign shows itself 
there is little to warrant .any material buying at this 
time. Retailers are holding down to actual require- 
ments but all branches of the trade feel that the under- 
tone is stronger and favorable developments are looked for 
during the next six or seven weeks. Inquiries are coming 
along much better, but many of them are feelers and few 
actual orders result. For immediate shipment prices are low 
and there is practically no profit in orders wanted filled imme- 
diately. 

A well known real estate authority expresses itself as fol- 
iows regarding the business revival: “There can be no deubt 
that the improvement in business which has been expected for 
so long ana heralded so often is actually putting in at least 
a preliminary appearance. The symptoms of increasing busi- 
ness activity are many and various. The demand for stocks 
and bonds is broadening steadily, and this indicates botb an in- 
creased purchasing power on the part of investors, greater con- 
fidence in the future, and the assurance that this country will 
be able hereafter to finance any liquidation of American securi- 
ties held abroad. . . . Many local manufacturers are 
building additions to their plants with the expectation of 
more adequately meeting the demand later in the year.” 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Jan. 26.—Demand for lumber has 
been on a rather limited scale during the last week 
or two, partly because of the storms which have left 
the ground covered with a foot of snow in many locali- 
ties. Retailers are waiting until a little later to make 
purchases, but are giving more consideration to the matter 
of new stock. The tone of the market is better than several 
weeks ago and in some lines mill stocks are getting largely 
depleted. 

Local building operations are not at all active, the per- 
mits last week numbering forty-one, with twenty frame 
dwellings. The cost of permits was $84,600, which is below 
the average. 

A large store and warehouse building is being erected by 
the Mac-a-Mac Lumber Company at Brandreth, N. Y., to take 
the place of the plant burned a short time ago, when John 
N. McDonald, of Carthage, head of the company, and two 
employees, had narrow escapes from the fire. ; 

The R. Laidlaw Lumber Company has been busy since the 
close of navigation unloading a number of barges that were 
brought in at that time and has now finished them all but the 
M. W. Page. Trade in white pine is reported rather quiet. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 26.—The lumber committee on 
the mechanics lien law has completed its work on the 
amendments, the changes being thought favorable both 
to the members and the building and loan associations and 
bankers. The trade is awaiting with interest the action to be 
taken by the legislature, the bill in its new form now being 
before that body in Columbus. 

The local trade, while interested in the movement for the 
development of business with South America, believes there 
is little chance of that business coming forward in this district. 
“Sneh business,” said Arch C. Klumph, president of the Cuya- 
hoga Lumber Company, “would be slow in reaching Cleveland, 
and even then it is doubtful if the lumber trade would feel its 
effects. I believe the branches of this industry most likely to 
be affected will be those in the South and Southwest, where 
the operators are close to the field of production and ports of 
shipment. Yellow pine ought to be the principal export. 
The American Lumber Company and other interests here are 
of the same opinion. 


THE TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TonAwanpa, N. Y., Jan. 26.—The Ha’ es 
Lumber Company received word today from its ove 
at Bathurst, N. B., that excellent weather for logy 
has beep experienced lately and the intention of the ¢ :. 
pany to double its output this season bids fair to be reali. oq, 
Instead of curtailing its log production this winter, as mony 
manufacturers are doing, particularly in the Georgian | ,y 
district of Canada, the local company is exerting efforts (o 
get out the biggest supply yet produced at its Bathw:st 
plant. The company believes that it will make no mistake jp 
such a venture. 

Fk. A. Hofheins, of the Transfer Lumber & Shingle (. .y- 
pany, will leave this week on a month’s trip to the Pac tic 
coast. 


HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS MEE’ 
(Concluded from Page 55.) 


adopted. Mr. Gadd said that the executive commit ce 
believed that a similar telegram addressed to the pr <i- 


G3 





dents of the various railroads might get more action «ut 
of them than a telegram to the Interstate Comme: e 


Commission and read a telegram addressed to the exe: u- 
tives of thirteen southern railroads. It had about 
same introduction as that to the commission and ¢:n- 
eluded as follows: 

We, therefore, ask that your road does not act on the 
day order granted in 184 and.advance the rates grautd, 
because the industry can not stand it, and, if done, it meus 
the ruination of the hardwood business on your line, which 
has been built up at such great expense. May we have your 
favorable answer to this request? 

The president then announced the appointment of thie 
following committees. 

Nominations—F. W. Fry, M. B. Cooper, M. N. Offutt. 

Resolutions—R. L. Hutchinson, A. P, Steele, W. W. Stark 

Officers’ Reports—W. G, Ward, J. W. Mayhew, N. W. Exst 
erly. 

L, F. Estes, an efficiency engineer of Chicago, male 
an interesting and instructive address on ‘‘ Cost Account- 
ing and Accounting for Costs in Woodworking Plants.’’ 


@ 


An Experience Meeting. 


A general experience meeting then followed, in which 
J. W. Mayhew, Ralph May, S. B. Anderson and others 
participated, most of them speaking not very hopefully 
of the past or the present. On a call for expressions 
from the optimists, Max Pease, R. H. Vansant, R. M. 
Carrier, R. L. Hutchinson and W. E. Delaney spoke with 
modified optimism. E, C. Hole, of Chicago, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, said: 

I was just at the Omaha meeting of the Nebraska Lumbe1 
Dealers’ Association, where there were 300 retailers. They 
all look for a good business. Not right away; but the country 
banks throughout the West have never had so much money 
on hand as this year. The retailers expect this year to sell 
more lumber to the farmers than for a long time in the past 
There is already a movement among the farm mortgage peop! 
for mortgages on which to lend money. Money is cheap in 
the West and they are not worrying about the war. The entir 
Northwest section of our country, where they have been selling 
so much high priced foodstuff, is full of money and it looks 
to me like a good business for the lumbermen. 

R. M. Carrier and others indorsed the statements ex 
pressed by Mr. Hole. ‘ 

The session adjourned shortly after 5 o’clock until 
11 o’clock Friday morning. Tonight a smoker is being 
given in the hotel as a compliment from the association 
to its guests. 





RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 





Sea Fights Between British and German Fleets Result in Damages to Both — Italy and 
Roumania Reported Ready to Enter Melee. 





January 21.—lrench war departinent’s review of fighting 
from November 15 to January 15 indicates a steady advance 
except in the vicinity of Soissons; artillery duels coniinue 
with now and then hand to hand fighting in trenches. The 
Russian armies renew their advance against Mlawa in East 
Prussia, and continue to make gains against the Austrian out- 
posts in the mountains between Bukowina and Transylvania. 


January 22.—Germany and Austria send expert diplomats 
to Roumania and Italy to prevent these countries from joining 
the Allies in the war, it is reported. Allied airmen rout a fleet 
of twelve German aeroplanes which attacks Dunkirk, France. 
United States consulate is damaged. London, answering 
charges in recent speech of James R, Mann, of Illinois, in the 
House of Representatives, says steamer Nicuw Amsterdam was 
stopped but neither its cargo nor German reservists were inter- 
fered with. Great Britain defends sea patrol outside of New 
York harbor to prevent German ships interned in that port 
from escaping and becoming commerce destroyers. American 
steamship Wilhelmina sails from New York, carrying $200,000 
worth of food supplies for Germany. Floods hamper German 
military operations against Allies in region of Altkirch and 
Alsace ; hard battle rages in the vicinity of Nieuport. Russian 
forces advance to within 20 miles of the German frontier. 
Germans evacuate Skempe, 25 miles from the Prussian border 
and southeast of Thorn. 


January 23.—Fierce battles are in progress at nearly every 
point along western battle front ; Germans battle to gain open- 
ing in line at Ypres. Russian cavalry advancing on the Ger- 
man fortress of Thorn is forced to retire. In Poland the 
Russian advance is within a few miles of Kikol and Lipna. 


January 24.—The British battle cruiser squadron, under 
Vice Admiral Beatty, sinks German armored cruiser Blucher 
and cripples two battle cruisers in four hours’ fight in North 
Sea. New York German journal says British fleet recently 
fired shot across bows to halt United States battleship 7'ezras. 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels professes ignorance. United 


States Government issues 5,000-word statement analyzing 
United States neutrality; charges that America has 
unfair to Germany and Austria-Hungary are denied. 


been 


January 25.—Berlin says a British battle cruiser was sunk 
during the North Sea fight. Germans admit a repulse by tli 
French near Berry-au-Bac. Austro-German armies assume the 
offensive against the Russians to drivé them from Bukowina, 
eastern Galicia, and northern Hungary. Germany annuls the 
exequaturs of neutral consuls in Belgium. Germany protests 
to Washington State Department against shipments of Amer 
ican hydroaeroplanes to the European belligerents. 


January 26.—The British admiralty admits that two ves 
sels of Vice Admiral Beatty’s squadron, the battle cruiser Lion 
and the destroyer Meteor, were damaged in the North Sea 
fight. British troops recapture positions near the canal of 
La Bassee after two days’ fighting with the Germans. Thirty 
persons are killed and fifty injured in a bombardment of 
Kielce, Russian Poland, by Austrian air craft; Austria-Hun 
gary forces reported to have occupied the city. The Beriin 
federal council puts into effect sweeping regulations for the 
conservation of the food supply. 


January 27.—Italy is brought to the verge of joining the 
Allies in the war by three developments: The Suez Canal is 
menaced by the Turks in their clash with the British. The 
Italian Government prepares to enforce the release of th: 
British consul seized in the Italian consulate at Hodeida. 
Italian custom houses and State banks are to be established 
in Avlona, Austrian port which commands the Adriatic 
British defeat the Turkish advance force near Suez Cana! 
German official report declares one British cruiser and two 
destroyers were sunk in North Sea fight; British report 
cruiser Kolberg went down. Details of desperate two-da) 
battle west of Craonne are given in French official report 
Uzsok Pass in the Carpathians is taken by storm by th: 
Austrians after three days’ fighting with the Russians. Czar's 
forces advance in East Prussia; occupy Pilkalen. Britis!) 
loan Roumania $25,000,000 to finance war. 
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CENTRAL SOUTH 


IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Jan. 25.—Though demand is still be- 
normal on yellow pine stocks generally, the call for 
eral items is strengthening and scarcity of stocks is 
sorted by some of the mills. The inquiry is also in- 
ising, with a number of inquiries pertaining to rail- 

i and car materials, and the prices generally on yellow 

in this section still holding firm and steady. The tone 
the market seems to be upward and there are free pre- 
tions that with the start of spring buying, which is ex- 
ted to begin in a few weeks, the market situation will 
1w substantial improvement. 

(he strongest demand recently has been for 8-inch and 10- 

bh No. 1 and No. 2 boards and for No. 1 dimension. Both 

ve become scarce at some of the mills because of this per- 
ent demand, The dimension is selling at $10.50 off, with 
foot lengths going at $10 off, and the No. 1 boards are 
nuing $13.50 f, o. b. mill. Many still refuse to slash their 
ices, except in some cases of unusual inducements, and 
me mills are making no exceptions. 

ad weather has prevailed the last few days, with the 

vest temperature of the season and some sleet and snow, 
the snowfall being the heaviest in seventeen years. This 

s had some effect on the yellow pine situation, though as 

logging operations have not been seriously hindered. 

The report of lumbermen that inquiry for railroad construc- 
tion materials is increasing lately is especially interesting 

this time because of building activities by several rail- 

ids in this territory. The Louisiana Railway & Naviga- 

n Company is arranging to spend frem three-quarters to 

million dollars in New Orleans, building terminal properties. 
\ few days ago Vice President and General Manager H. B. 
ifelm, of Shreveport, conferred in New Orleans with the dock 
onrd and the public belt commission, in a preliminary way, 

rarding the company’s plans to erect wharves, terminals, 
rain elevators, storage warehouses and other facilities for 
handling export and import business. He announces that the 
entire job will cost at least $750,000. Another imnortant 
announcement recently is that the Arkansas, Louisiana & 
Gulf Railway Company has arranged to build an extension 
fiftv miles long from Monticello, Ark., to Pine Bluff, Ark., to 
cost about $1,000,000. 

Agricultural Agent J. Hollister Tull, of the Kansas City 
Southern Railroad, here a few days ago, announced the de- 
velopment of plans to operate in Arkansas a seed and silo 
demonstration train, on which there will be about a dozen 
model silos of different varieties to show the farmers the 
uses and advantages of such adjuncts. Two of the silos will 
be furnished by local concerns, the Peavy-Byrne Lumber Com 
pany and the Western Silo Company. 











SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Jan. 26.—Inquiries have been 
heavy during the last week and actual orders have been 
more numerous. Mills find no trouble in getting all 
the orders needed to keep their stocks down to normal. 
Prices on a few items are better and if a reasonable 
percentage of the inquiries out develop into orders and come 
to this territory prices will jump upward quickly. The ele- 
vated railroads in the East have placed orders in this terri- 
tory during the last few months for several million feet 
of heart ties, and this with the orders from England will 
keep the mills supplied for some time with tie cutting. 

J. EK. Jones, who has been connected with the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association for the last nine years as in- 
spector in this territory, has accepted a position as buyer 
and inspector for the Ozan Lumber Company of St. Louis. 
He will make his headquarters in this city for the present. 

The Rosa Lumber Company, Picayune, finished its new mill 
and put it in operation last week. This mill takes the place 
of one destroyed by fire several months ago and is of single 
band tyne with a daily capacity of 50,000 feet. 

The McLeod Lumber Company, this city, manufacturer 
and wholesaler of yellow pine, which has heretofore con- 
fined its operation to supplying railroad and car material, 
has organized a new department to handle dressed stock, 
miscellaneous tinibers and construction material. This ex- 
pansion was made necessary by the demand of the McLeod 
company’s various mill connections. W. R. Hickman, for 
several years connected with the C. L. Gray Lumber Com- 
pany. of Meridian, has formed a connection with the McLeod 
Lumber Company and will be in charge of that company’s 
new dressed stock and miscellaneous department. 





CRESCENT CITY NOTES. 

New ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 25.—The market shows con- 
tinued gradual development in the right direction, but 
the gains do not appear to be very great in any of the 
southern woods. Interior purchases, while comparatively 
steady, are not, individually, of great bulk. Inquiries 
are active, however, and it is predicted that the takings will 
show a marked gain after the January convention season 
closes and the retailers begin in earnest their preparations 
for spring trade. General business conditions seem to be im- 
proving and nearly all the woods are reasonably well fixed, 
statistically. Export trade continues badly hampered by 
lack of steamer room and excessive rates. The chartering 
of sailing vessels is reported at some Gulf ports. 

At a meeting of the New Orleans Dock Board last week the 
contract for supplying the board with lumber during the 
ensuing year was awarded to the Hammond Lumber Com- 
pany, of Hammond, La. The contract calls for approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 feet of lumber, to be delivered between 
February 1, 1915, and February 1, 1916. 

John H. Trent, of the H. W. Johns-Manville Company, ar- 
rived here a few days ago to take charge of the company’s 
local business, following the retirement of George A. Schmidt, 
who has left the company’s employ after several years’ service 
as local manager. 





AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 


JACKSON, Miss., Jan. 26.—Little change has been no- 
ticeable in the lumber market here during the last week. 
Conditions continue to look somewhat better, and consid- 
erable inquiries, as well as some orders, are being re- 
ceived. Aside from the two big mills that received the 
orders ‘lirect, mills throughout south Mississippi will be bene- 
fited by the enormous purchases of railroad cross-ties recently 
made by the English Government, the cutting and sawing of 
which will begin immediately. During the last few days half a 
dozen or more export mills that had been shut down for 
weeks or months resumed work. Prices are about the same. 

Arguments have just been heard by Chancellor O. B. Tay- 
lor here in the case of the Ingram-Day Lumber Company vs. 
D. L. Thompson, State auditor, involving the constitutionality 
of the special privilege tax imposed by the legislature of 
1912 on timber tracts exceeding 1,000 acres in extent. The 
tax imposed is 20 cents an acre. Assistant Attorney General 
George Ethridge represented the State and Messrs. Green 
& Green the complainants. Chancellor Taylor has taken the 
case under advisement and will render a decision within a 
few days. From this “decision an appeal will doubtless be 
taken to the supreme court. 





IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI. 


LavreEL, Miss., Jan. 25.—Optimism seems to prevai) 
quite generally among the lumbermen here. Both whole- 
salers and retailers are sending out inquiries freely, and 
manufacturers see a better tone to prices. 

Requests for bids on a good sized timber order for the 
Panama Canal were received here last week, but owing to 
rather rigid Government specifications, the order did not 
impress local manufacturers favorably. 

Recent heavy rains in this portion of the State have 
hindered operations in logging camps in some sections where 
the land lies low, but the weather is gradually clearing, and 
it is hoped no more trouble will be experienced. P 

The Laurel delegation on the recent visit to the plants of 
the J. J. Newman Lumber Company, of Hattiesburg, and the 
Great Southern Lumber Company, of Bogalusa, speak very 
highly of the courteous manner in which they were enter- 
tained by those companies, traveling by special trains over 
the Mississippi Central and New Orleans Great Northern 
railways, and all other service in accordance. They were 
much interested in the logging and lumbering operations in- 
spected, and feel they could not have spent their time in a 
more profitable manner, 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., Jan. 25.—Prices have been some- 
what erratic. Inquiry shows the effect of this condi- 
tion and offers frequently meet with quotation of lower 
prices from another mill running from 50 cents to $1 
a thousand. Inquiry has not been as good the last” 
week as it was during the first part cf January. Some good 
business continues, however, and keen competition keeps the 
market alive. Weather conditions have been unfavorable, 
heavy rains having fallen throughout this entire territory with 
one or two freezes. 

_ Practicaily all the mills ir this section are under full opera 
tion, which is taken as an indication that confidence has been 
restored and the belief that an early improvement is imminent 
Spring buying is expected to give the market a good boost 
and some good orders are being refused because lumbermen 
think that prices will advance. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MOBILE, ALA., Jan. 25.—Lumber mills and factories 
are resuming operations or increasing their output. De- 
mand for lumber is not expected to be confined to a 
few mills, but will be made on all the mills. In a short while 
it is expected that the domestic trade in lumber for crossties 
and bridge timbers and other railroad material will improve. 
In fact, some of the millmen seem to be at a loss to account 
for the tardiness of the railroads in getting into the market. 
Jesse Bounds, of Moss Point, Miss., a pioneer millman of that 
State, is quoted as saying: “Business conditions are bound 
to get good again. The railroads have kept out of the market 
about as long as they can, and will, in my opinion, get in the 
market in the next few weeks. ‘Too much prosperity exists 
in the West for the South and East not to feel it.” 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 

3IRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 26.—Lumbermen are sstill 
very optimistic as to the business outlook for the year 
and orders and inquiries of the Jast month bear them 
out in this view. While they have not been swamped with 
orders, still a good deal of business is being done. The 
mills all over this territory are either working full time 
or with a partial force are standing ready for any 
sudden move the lumber market may make. Few mills 
have shut down permanently. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, Ga., Jan. 25.—General business activities 
in the Southeast herald the return of prosperity. There 
has been a notable increase the last several weeks in the 
volume of business transacted. A South Carolina lumber 
manufacturing company, which is operating its plant 
double time, is preparing to increase its capital stock from 
$1,200,000 to $2,400,000. A Mississippi lumber manufactur- 
ing plant has received a large order from England. A large 
cooperage plant is about to be established near Columbia, 
Ala. Many lumber concerns that have been partly or totally 
shut down are now in operation. 

There appears to be a steady market for any quantity of 
lumber if only sufficient vessels could be provided to trans- 
port it to Europe, according to exporters. All of the lumber 
that could be supplied could be sold, and at fancy prices, if 
there were facilities for getting it across the Atlantic. But 
the lumber business, so far as export trading is concerned, 
continues extremely dull owing to lack of ships. 
























FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 25.—The most important influ- 
ence felt by all business in the South last week was 
the increase in price of cotton. One effect is a better 
market for shingles, the demand coming from the coun- 
try districts. The output of Georgia sawmills is esti- 
mated to be 75 percent less than normal. Over 25 percent of 
the mills are running, but none are working full time. Only 
one or two of the few hardwood mills in the State are in 
operation. 

Some dealers report better business in the East and the 
Northwest. In their opinion, stocks in those sections have 
been exhausted and buying is now a necessity. Continual rain 
has brought local business to a standstill. Several rather 
important construction jobs have been delayed by the rain. 
Prices show little advance, 

All business in the South now feels the effect of the increase 
in price of cotton. Money is easier, confidence is greater. 
The building inspector believes that spring building will begin 
soon, and that the “Build Now” campaign of the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce will be successful. 

Secretary Lindsley, of the Yellow Pine Sash, Door & Blind 
Manufacturers’ Association, says of the situation last week: 
“Our association sold twenty-eight carloads of window glass 
and, altogether, it was surprising to see how everyone now is 
buying. Collections, however, are still slow.” 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


Norro.k, VA., Jan. 25.—The prediction made several 
weeks ago of a change for the better in demand after 
the 15th seems to have been justified entirely judging 
from the increased number of orders that are coming 
in from buyers and also from the number of inquiries 
being received. As yet, this activity is centered in low 
grade North Carolina pine but as the output represents 
fully 80 percent of the lower grades the pine manufacturers 

















The two views shown 


herewith portray our ship- 
ping facilities, both by rail 
and water, but back of it 
all is an organization of 
human beings that know 
no excuses for delays and 
seldom have occasion to 
attempt making any. 











oldsboro 
. C. Pine 


If it’s made in North 
Carolina Pine you can ex- 
pect to get it from us and 
can bank on it meeting 
your requirements. Don’t 
waste any time wondering 
where you can get it— 
consult us—you will then 
know whether it’s obtain- 
able. 


Telecode used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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*Stllwell” 
Long Leaf 


Timbers 


Mean ABSOLUTELY every stick 
LONG LEAF GUARANTEED 













We Guarantee 
Grades 


R. R. Material 


We have both Long and Short Leaf Mills and can 
ship everything in YELLOW PINE. Our prices 
are in line with legitimate competitors who ship 
the same quality of lumber as ourselves. 


Send us a trial order and be convinced. 


Remember the name ‘‘ STILLWELL ”’ 
means an IRON CLAD GUARANTEE. 


tillwell 


Lumber Company 


McCormick Bldg., 
CHICAGO 











ALEXANDER CITY, 
} M. Steverson, ALABAMA. 
— MANUFACTURER — 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Long, Heavy Railroad Stock a Specialty. 


Are You in the Market 


on the following? If so, let us hear from you. 
200,000 ft. 4-4 No. 3 Hemlock A.W.& A.L. 
100,000 ft. 4-4 No. 5 Pine A.W.& A.L. 
50,000 ft. 4-4 No. 4 Pine A.W.& A.L. 
20 cars Extra X A X W.C. Shingles. 


KOEPP BROS. LUMBER & FUEL CO., Oshkosh, Wis. 

















"TRANSFER BRAND, 


5 rn EXTRA 
= CLEAR 





The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co. 
NORTH TONAWANDA, N, Y. leprae 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES AND BEVEL SIDING 


TRANSFER BRAND Extra Clears 
100% clear,90% vertical grain plump 5 to 2"(10" bunches)No Sap, parallel edges 

















POWELL LUMBER CoO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-Hodge LumberCo., Ltd., dances. 


—— Manufacturers of —— 








Southern 


Soft Short teat Y Cllow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 








LEE LUMBER COMPANY, Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Bend end. cad LELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Specialty: Bridge and Railway Timber. 
YARD AND EXPORT STOCK. 





TIOGA, LA. 














can not be criticised for feeling exceptionally good over the 
situation. This expansion of trade has not reached suffi- 
cient proportions as to justify resumption by those mills 
now shut down. 

Demand during the first two weeks in January was less 
than the aggregate amount of production but during the 
last week the sales and production have run about even. 
The general price situation is good and where the demand 
has been more brisk for certain items, advances have been 
made and are now being asked. Several large sales have 
been made, in most instances at 50 cents a thousand 
higher than current market quotations. 

The call for box and lower lumber was decidedly better 
during the week and manufacturers are stiffening on their 
prices. Concessions noted now are few and far between 
for the operators are keeping strictly on the job and en- 
ne to get as much for their lumber as the other 
ellow. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Jan. 25.—A development of the 
week was a marked tendency by manufacturers to re 
fuse business, the mills having orders enough ahead to 
keep them busy for a while, with no surplus stock on 
hand. A nice volume of business is said to have been 
placed at the mills within the week, but prices as yet 
have shown no improvement. 

Jacksonville’s “build now’? campaign took its official 
start this week when the Jacksonville Real Estate Ex- 
change appointed a committee to obtain the codperation of 
all those interested in the building trades in stimulating 
an era of local building at this time. The real estate men 
have agreed to sell their building property at small mar- 
gins, and they are obtaining promises from the material 
men and also the artisans connected with the building 
trades, to make price concessions that they would not think 
of making in normal times. 

Next Tuesday the port commissioner for Jacksonville 
will award a contract for 500,000 feet of cypress to be 
used in the construction of the new municipal docks that 
are being erected on the eastern edge of the city. 
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IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Local Sales Managers Assert Business in All Lines Is 
Improving—Dimension a Scarce Item—Railroads In- 
quiring for Stock. 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 25.—Fairly good weather in 
the lumber districts the last week has been encouraging 
to the mill managers, who have been shipping more 
stock than any other time during the last two months. 
Another spell of bad weather has descended upon east 
Texas, however, and this will no doubt impede shipments 
to some extent in the near future. In the lumber offices 
the sales managers are looking eagerly forward to spring, 
when good weather and better times, they believe, will 
place the lumber industry on a firm basis again. 

Dimension continues scarce—in fact, there is very little 
No. 1 dimension on the market. One firm has not shipned 
dimension for several weeks, and is refusing orders calling 
for delivery prior to February 15. 

Houston sales managers Saturday were of the opinion 
that there is a gradual improvement along all lines of busi- 
ness, and that the lumber industry is beginning to benefit 
materially thereby. In Texas the lumber business has 
shown a decided improvement. Money has “loosened up” 
eonsiderably in the cotton districts, and west Texas, where 
one of the best cattle years in the last decade has been 
in evidence, has shown a disposition to buy liberally for 
several months. Texas line yards report better sales and 
this has been very gratifving to the lumber manufacturers. 

H. S. Bovkin, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, 
said Saturday that his concern had booked more orders 
thus far this present month than during the entire six 
months previous. “I feel assured that the lumber industry 
is well along toward a decided change for the better,” said 
Mr. Boykin. “The steady price of cotton, and the gen- 
eral improvement in business have caused the lumber buy- 
ers to begin to restock, and if things continue to imnvrove 
at the same ratio thev have shown since January 1, Texas 
lumbermen will be well pleased.” 

Cypress shingles are moving freely but the market is 
weak. These shingles are gradually growing scarce in some 
grades, however—particularly 5-inch best and 5-inch econo 
mies, and this is expected to “boost” prices to at least a 
reasonable figure. 

Many inquiries from railroads have been received at the 
local lumber offices. Some of the roads are buying onlv in 
small quantities, but there seems to be a good disposition 
to buy freely. The International & Great Northern re 
cently placed an order for over a million feet with the 
southwestern mills. Indications are that other large or 
ders will come from some of the eastern roads before 
spring. 

S. H. Fullerton, president of the Gulf Lumber Company, 
with R. W. Fullerton and other directors of that concern, 
were in Houston recently and are now inspecting the con- 
cern’s plant at Fullerton, La. : ‘ 

J. W. Ferguson, of St. Louis. president of the Sabine 
Lumber Company, has been spending several days in Hous 
ton on his way to Louisiana, where, after an inspection of 
the milling properties of that company, he will go to New 
Orleans to meet with the lumbermen who are gathering in 
that city. 

J. M. Simmons and W. T. Hancock, traffic managers re 
spectively for the South Texas and Kirby Lumber com 
panies, who left here some time ago to attend the inter 
state commission hearing at Memphis, have followed the 
interstate commissioners in turn to Birmingham, Louisville 
and St. Louis. where they were in attendance upon all 
hearings 





EAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 25.—With the exception of a 
few medium large railroad and export timber orders 
placed with local mills, there has been no unusual boom 
in the local lumber situation the last week. There has 
rather been a steady increase in volume and prospects 
for heavy spring buying are even more promising. No. 1 
dimension is scarce at all the mills, most of the plants beins 
completely sold out on at least half of the items. Replenish 
ing of stock is difficult on account of the continved wet 
weather, which has also stopped logging almost entirely. The 
few sizes available are bringing $9.50 off. | 7 , 

The Hudson River Lumber Company’s mill at DeRieder 
closed down for repairs. Fourteen-inch band saws will take 
the place of the present ones and these with other additions 
will increase the capacity of the plant about 10,090 feet. 

F. W. Sternenberg, well known retailer of Austin, is in the 
city for a few days. He predicts excellent business for the 
retailer this spring. 7 3 

“E. R. “ete rte general manager of the Standard Export 
Lumber Company, came over from New Orleans Saturday fer 
a brief visit to the company’s local office, which is in charge 
of A. Milch, 4 

At the annual mecting of the stockholders of the Nona Mills 
Company (Ltd.), held here recently, all the former officers were 








reélected as follows: John N. Gilbert, president; G. R. 
guson, vice president; L. B. Pipkin, secretary-treasurer 
Harvey W. Gilbert, assistant secretary-treasurer. ‘ 

Ben S. Woodhead was reélected president of the Beau 
Lumber Company at the annual meeting of the directors 
January 21. Other officers reélected were: W. A. Pri: 
vice president; George D. Anderson, secretary; Harr 
Wiess, treasurer. These and J. Frank Keith, W. J. 1) 
and D. J. Williams comprise the board of directors. An 
reports of the officers showed the company enjoyed a 
satisfactory business in 1914 and all made optimistic pr. 
tions regarding the outlook for this year. 


d 


- ORANGE, TEX., Jan. 26.—At the annual meeting of 
stockholders and directors of the Lutcher & Moore 1. 
ber Company held reeently, F. H. Farwell was reélec 
general manager and no changes whatever were mac 
either officers or directorate. Notwithstanding the 
eral months of general depression in the lumber busi 
the Lutcher & Moore Mills have been running full time 
the stockholders expressed themselves as being well ple: 
with the business done. In considering the prospects a ¢ 
eral spirit of optimism prevailed. 

The Miller-Link Lumber Company's mill resumed op 
tion shortly after January 7 after being closed down 
eral weeks for repairs. 

Every wheel ot the manufacturing interests in Orang: 
now turning; the Kirby mills throughout this section of 
country are still running. 

Lee Hanna, who is well known in Orange through hay 
been engaged in the lumber industry in this section for a u 
ber of years, but who has been making his home in Seat 
during recent years, is spending a few days with friends 
Orange. Mr. Hanna says that business conditions generg 
in the Northwest are at a very low ebb, and the lumber 
dustry particumrly is suffering severe depression. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 27.—The annual econventi: 
of the Southwestern Lumb2rmen’s Association, nov i: 
session, has claimed the frst attention of luinbermen t) 
last week. The result has heen that business in all lamb: 
lines has been comparatively light. That condition 
usual, however, the week preceding the convention and 
causes no disappointment among the dealers. In fact, th 
belief is general that after hearing the prosperity report 
from all parts of the Missouri-Kansas district the retail 
ers will be more eager than ever to buy. The week ha 
not developed any weakness in the lumber trade ani 
prices are virtually where they were when the year began 
except for some advances on the right hand side of the 
southern pine list. Colder weather nipped the outside 
building that was starting, but the builders will resum: 
as soon as milder temperatures come. 

The Kansas City board of education announces that 
it will open bids the first week in February for three 
school houses. That is the first definite announcement ot 
any large new jobs, but there is considerable activity among 
real estate men and builders in preparing their plans. 

Some agitation has been started locally against the present 
mechanics’ lien law in Missouri. Communications printed in 
a local newspaper have attacked the law as unfair to th 
owners’ of houses. These communications have been very 
fully answered by several lumbermen, including F. J. Moss 
president of the American Sash & Door Company, and E. J 
Costello, a retailer at Liberty, Mo. No definite move has yet 
been made toward any change in the law. 


W. A. Pickering, vice president and general manager of th«> 


W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, and J. H. Austin, jr.. 
general sales agent of that company, have returned from a 
two weeks’ trip among the Pickering mills in Louisiana and 
Texas. Mr. Austin reports that shipments have been very 
much handicapped by rain in the company’s territory and that 
stocks at the mills are 10 percent lighter than they were last 
January. 

Harry Kendall, general sales agent for the Kirby Lumber 
Company, was in Kansas City last week on his way back 
to his headquarters at Houston, Tex., after a visit in New 
York and the East the last three weeks. 

J. F. Jamison, sales manager for tre Riner Lumber Com 
pany, and the company’s salesmen, H. C. Constant, D. V 
Swearingen and G. I. Rudolph, are spending two weeks at thi 
mills in Louisiana studying stocks and conditions. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

St Louris, Mo., Jan. 26.—The general lumber trade 
is quiet but a gradual improvement is beginning to be 
noticed. Inquiries are coming in freely from the yards 
and railroads, and some orders are being received 
though they are not up to expectations. The feeling 
prevails that with low vard stocks in consumers’ hands there 
is a certainty that buying will scon be resumed and when it 
does hegin there will be a good, lively trade. 

While yvellow pine shows a little more activity and some 
advances in prices have been made, the demand is not up to 
what was expected. The railroads are doing some buying and 
are coming In pretty regularly, but not as actively as they 
should. 

H. M. Willhite. manager of the yellow pine department of 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, says the company is 
getting about as many orders as it can take care of. 

G. P. Shehan, sales manager of the Berthold-Jennings Lum 
ber Company, believes active trade has begun from the number 
of orders the company is receiving. 

A. ©. Mucke, sales manacer of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber 
Company, reports a good business. 

J. A. Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Company, reports a good trade, with volume and prices satis 
factorv and shipments fair. 

R. B. Bearden, of the Booker-Bearden Lumber Company. 
says business is good, with orders coming in freely. 








SALES AND MANUFACTURING FORCE TO 
BANQUET. 

St. Lours, Mo., Jan. 26.—The Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company’s sales and manufacturing foree will hold its 
annual banquet at the Tllmo Hotel, East St. Louis, Sat- 
urday, January 30, at 12:30. It is expected that about 
75 or 80 of the sales and manufacturing force, together 
with the officers of the company and the heads of de- 
partments, will attend. The talks will all be impromptu. 





THE SILO is not a novelty nor a fad; the selling of 
it is not a ‘‘skin game’’ to be perpetuated upon the 
unsuspecting farmer by the transient, fly-by-night agent; 
and if the silo business is to be placed and kept on the 
highest plane it must be handled by the local retailer. 
He owes a duty to his farme? friends to inform them 
on the silo question and to supply them a kind of silo 
that will be a perpetual testimonial as to his enterprise 
and integrity. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 








vy. LLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

¢ . Louis, Mo., Janu. 26.—The hardwood interests are 
sou what disappointed at the prevailing conditions. 
Th are not having the-activity they expected, but 
are vt doing much worrying as every indication points 


to lively demand for all kinds of hardwood lumber, 
and m all sources, early in the spring. Vlain and quartered 
red k are in fairly good request and the demand for ash 
an plar is increasing. Prices are firm, with an upward 
ten y on items most in demand. Cypress conditions are 


on! iir, but inquiries are coming in freely from yards east 
d river. 
we ze KE. W. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann 
Ha ood Lumber Company, reports business is improving, 
but comes in spurts, 
‘| Lothman Cypress Company says business has been fairly 
goo ‘ud is improving. 
\\ W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 


sas at up to the middle of last week business was very good, 
but has fallen off and this week opens up rather quiet. 

] I. Kauffman, traffic manager for the Thomas & Proetz 
Lu r Company, reports trade as being rather quiet. 


|  C, F. Liebke Hardwood Mill & Lumber Company reports 
th dwood market quiet. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

SHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 26.—So far little real im- 
provement has been apparent in the local hardwood 
marset, though optimism is the prevailing feeling and 
the opinion is unanimous that there will be a marked 
change for the better. by March 1. There has been a 
very encouraging increase in the volume of inquiries re- 
ceived recently, with a good sprinkling of requests for quota- 
tious on good-sized blocks of stock to be shipped during the 
coming year at present prices. The tendency is strong to 
turn down all such tenders as these, on account of the firm 
conviction that an increase in hardwood prices is certain 
to «ome before very long. Present prices are being firmly 
maintained and reports of cutting prices to land orders are 
seldom heard. 

'rospects for building on a larger scale are very favorable, 
and it will not be long before the hardwood men begin to 
fee! the beneficial effects of this. ‘Build Now” campaigns 
being instituted in various parts of the country, it is thought, 
will develop an improved call for all kinds of building ma- 
terial and interior finish, with a consequent bettering of 
prices. 
' Many mills in this section have been closed down for 
repairs and annual overhauling, and production is being kept 
down to a minimum, 





eee 


IN THE SHADOW OF OLD LOOKOUT. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Jan. 26.—The fourth snow of 
the winter prevails in Tennessee. While many mills 
have resumed, yet operations in the woods are done 
under difficulties. Logging on the river is not as active. 
as usual and the supply will be shorter. While export 
business is impaired it is going on to some of the countries. 
American inquiry is picking up slightly. Retail trade gives 
evidence of betterment when the weather relaxes. Box, imple- 
ment and furniture conditions are more promising than since 
the holidays. Poplar in the better and lower grades, chestnut, 
and the better grades of oak show some movement here. 

The Willingham Lumber Company, of Chattanooga, has been 
awarded the contract to furnish the Vang Construction Com- 
pany now building the Market Street bridge at Chattanooga 
with approximately 2,000,000 feet of lumber. : § 

The Vestal Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of Knoxville, 
has resumed and has been operating since the first of the year. 
Oak and some cedar are chief articles of manufacture. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BpisToL, VA., TENN., Jan, 26.—Lumber manufacturers 
in this section are planning for spring business, confi- 
dent that market conditions will soon be such as to 
justify resumption of operations by all the mills in this terri- 
tory. Yard stocks are getting lower and lower. The volume 
of stock shipped from this section, while comparatively 
small, is still much larger than the volume being manufac- 
tured by the mills operating. ; ; 

The Bristol Door & Lumber Company is operating its plan- 
ing mill and running its band mill as regularly as the log 
supply will permit. 

The Atkins Lumber Company will soon complete its band 
mill at Atkins. The company has awarded a logging con- 
tract and a logging road is being erected. Already logs 
are being gotten out. The mill will have a daily capacity of 
50,000 feet. H. G. Guynn, of Humbert, Pa., is president. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., Jan. 26.—Lumbermen who returned 
this week from Grand Rapids and Chicago, where they 
attended the furniture shows, appeared to be pleased 
with the result of the semi-annual exhibitions. ‘‘W hile 
the furniture makers did not report big business,’’ said 
a prominent hardwood operator, “they agreed that trade was 
lose to normal, and many reported it better than in January, 
i913. They also pointed out that the number of buyers in 
the markets was right up to the usual figure, and that pros- 
pects for additional business following their return home were 
sood.”” : - 

Referring to reports regarding the chartering of a ship for 
South American trade by local exporters, which were attrib 
uted to Secretary of Commerce Redfield, the C, C. Mengel & 
Bro. Company, mahogany manufacturer, and other local 
houses denied that any such step was contemplated, ‘ 

The Kentucky Lumber Company is developing a_ timber 
tract at Chaska, Tenn., having constructed a tramway into the 
imber. The logs will be cut up at the company’s mill at 
Williamsburg, Ky. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LittLe Rock, Ark., Jan. 25.—The Arkansas River will 
be used to transport 2,000,000 feet of fine white oak 
timber from Perry County to Little Rock for use by 
the new Little Rock Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, according to Carl Baer, secretary of the Little 
Rock Chamber of Commerce. The company will open its 
factory in the Factoria Addition February 1. The logs will be 
brought down the river in barges, about 50,000 feet to the 
barge. The barges will be towed by a steamer. The owners 
of the new plant are Watruf, Rettig & Clark, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Their plant is practically completed and their band 
mill is said to be one of the finest in the State. The factory 
will employ between fifty and sixty men. 

George Anson, president of the Arkansas Oak Flooring Com- 


pany, which is to begin work in about ten days on a plan 
manufacture in Pine Bluff oak flooring, eayieines thet while 
he and his associates realize that business conditions are not 
normal just now they believe it ‘a good time to build.” 

Timber traffic in Arkansas is at a standstill and doubtless 
will continue so unless relief from cumbersome and needless 
laws, now handicapping Arkansas railroads, are remedied by 
the coming session of the State legislature. This was the 
statement made by T. E. Morrison, president of the Arkansas 
Tie & Timber Association, who recently returned to Little 
Rock after an extended trip over the State in the interests of 
his organization. The tie and timber association, of which he 
is the head, Captain Morrison, says, is preparing petitions to 
be presented the governor and the members of the legislature 
asking inquiry into the claims of the railroads that they are 
handicapped needlessly and unnecessarily by unwise legislation 
enacted in the past, and if those claims are found to be true 
to afford immediate and proper relief. , 

“In the past,” said Captain Morrison, “the tie and timber 
men have had no organization by which and through which 
their interests might be better promoted and protected. By 
June, 1915, we hope to have all operators and laborers enrolled 
in the tie and timber association, and thereby present a 
united effort to protect our interests.” 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 28.—Business has been a little 
sluggish during the last week. The most severe weather 
of the winter has prevailed and in some instances saw- 
mills have run on short time. Many inquiries have come 
in and manufacturers look for a rapid movement in 
business after the middle of February. Prices are unchanged. 

Inclement weather has operated against building during 
the last two weeks. In spite of this, however, a consider- 
able number of building permits have been taken out and in 
the opinion of the building inspector this will prove a better 
month for building permits than January of last year. 

Harry Massie, who for a number of years represented the 
Evansville Sash & Door Company as traveling salesman in 
Kentucky and parts of Tennessee, has been appointed sales 
manager for the company with headquarters in this city. 
A. C. Karges, general manager of the company, says the in- 
creasing business of the company requires one man to devote 
all his time to developing sales and trade. Mr. Massie is 
eminently qualified for his new position. 

The heavy snows along the Ohio River are expected to 
cause the river to rise rapidly when the snow starts to melt. 
There are many logs along Green and Barren rivers in Ken- 
tucky that will be rafted here on the present rise. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 25.—The lumber market 
has taken on a slightly stronger tone during the last 
week. Some of the smaller yards have come into the 
market for spring stocks, fearing further delay might 
mean that higher prices would have to be paid. The 
buying is not heavy, but is a decided improvement over condi- 
tions that have maintained since the first of the year. Retail 
yards of the city report they have more estimating on their 
boards than they have had at this time of year for several 
years. On this, they are predicting a big spring business, al- 
though there is little buying at present. 

The Udell Works, manufacturers of ladders, furniture and 
other wood specialties, resumed operations today after a 
shutdown of several weeks during which an inventory was 
taken and repairs made. The company put its full force back 
to work. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 25.—Trade has been fairly 
steady the last week. A slight increase in orders is 
reported by most wholesalers, both in hardwoods and 
yellow pine. The tone of the market appears to be 
improved and prospects are bright. In the hardwood 
trade buying is best from the yardmen. Some factories are 
also buying, especially implement and vehicle concerns. Hard- 
wood prices are firm at the levels which have prevailed for 
several weeks. 

Yellow pine is fairly steady, although prices are still low. 
No further weakness is reported, however. Retailers’ stocks 
are not large and that fact is taken as an indication of good 
business in the future. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, says 
trade in hardwoods is fairly good and that prices are un- 
changed. 

According to a ruling made by Attorney General Turner, 
the mechanics’ lien law does not apply to Ohio. In other 
words, dealers in lumber and materials can not file against 
the state when selling to a contractor doing State work. 

H. R. Allen, of the H. R. Allen Company, of Columbus, has 
been elected on the board of directors of the Slanser Lumber 
Company, of Marion, Ohio. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Jan. 25.—In lumber circles last week 
there was a slight tendency in hardwood to open up 
after a long period of lethargy and dealers on the local 
market are more optimistic than ever over the prospect of 
doing better business within the next few weeks. 

Many inquiries are being received daily concerning yellow 
pine, and from these it is gathered that consumers are ready 
to buy only that which the dealers are willing to let go at 
figures representing merely a gratis transaction. 





AN ARKANSAS HARDWOOD POINT. 


Rocers, ARK., Jan. 26.—The European war is help- 
ing the hardwood industry in the northwestern part of 
Arkansas. Every day the mills in this section are get- 
ting orders from the big vehicle factories of the East 
for wagon spokes, felloes, material for cannon wheels, 
ete. A Kentucky concern evidently having a big order for 
cannon wheels, has been importuning every sawmill in north- 
west Arkansas the last two weeks for supplies of hickory and 
white oak. . 

The production of vehicle stock is one of the principal 
industries now with the mills in this section. It is stated by 
officials that about 75,000,000 feet of wood is being used an- 
nually from and in this State to produce spokes, rims, hubs, 
axles, poles and shafts. Another big use to which the hard- 
woods of this section are put is in making ax handles. Nearly 
40,000,000 feet of hickory, oak, ash and gum is used in that 
one line of manufacturing. Ovér 100,000,000 feet of pine and 
other softwood is used in making boxes. 

A movement has been started among the fruit growers to 
use none but Arkansas-made crates next year. This is in line 
with the slogan being brought to every home in the State: 
“Let Arkansas feed berself.” 

The stave mills, however, are not sharing in the prosperity 
of the other hardwood mills, for the spread of the prohibition 
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wave is cutting down the demand for staves very perceptibly. 
Several of the stave mills in Madison and Newton counties 
_— formerly had a very profitable business now are closing 
aown, 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 


26.—Although almost one 
month of the new year has gone and with slightly im- 


proved condition in the hardwood situation, dealers are 
well pleased. The best posted lumbermen are satisfied 
that the coming month will show still further gains, but 
nothing on a large scale. They believe that by March 1, 
barring severe winter weather, which might have a tendency 
to hold back business a little longer, demand will be good 
for all hardwoods. Right now there is a good movement in 
hardwoods, the shipments outbound being quite up to re- 
ceipts of the last week and considerable lumber has been re- 
ceived at the larger wholesale distributing yards—more than 
for many weeks. The most gratifying feature is the increase 
of running time at the lumber consuming plants. The yellow 
pine and cypress dealers are having a much improved busi- 
ness. Retailers are selling very little but are fair buyers 
even with well filled yards. The approaching building ‘sea- 
son has indications of one of large proportions, according to 
real estate reports, and chances are strong for much activity 
in building circles as soon as the weather permits. 

A new hardwood lumber concern recently organized here 
is the Milne, Hall & Johns Company, which has been incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of New York for $10,- 
000, with offices at 1685 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
City. The officers are A. N. Milne, president; Walter E. 
Johns, vice president and general manager, who is in charge 
of the Cincinnati offices at 805-806 Gerke Building, and 
P. M. Hall, secretary and treasurer. 

The Milne, Hall & Johns Company, manufacturer and 
wholesaler of hardwood lumber, was incorporated in New 
York State January 15 by O. M. Milne, president; B. N. Hall, 
secretary and treasurer, and W. E. Johns, vice president and 
general manager. Mr. Milne and Mr. Hall are the principals 
in the Milne Luinber & Manufacturing Company, of Gow York 
City. Mr. Johns is well known through his prominent connec- 
tion with the hardwood trade of this section. The new com- 
pany will maintain offices in Cincinnati and New York City, 
and for the present will wholesale southern hardwood, cypress 
and white pine and make a specialty of oak and ash. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

Toronto, ONT., Jan. 25.—The new year has not wit- 
nessed any noticeable improvement in lumber trade con- 
ditions, which have been practically unchanged for the 
last three months. Notwithstanding the present dull- 
ness a strong feeling of confidence prevails that the 
depression can not long continue in view of the anticipated 
requirements for Canadian lumber abroad in the spring. The 
shortage in the cut of logs is almost entirely due to the con 
servative policy of the banks in refusing advances to lumber- 
men. 

The British War Office which has hitherto prohibited the 
use of Canadian white pine or spruce in filling contracts for 
military uses, has removed the embargo on the representations 
of Sir George H. Perley, Canadian High Commissioner to 
England. These supplies have hitherto been drawn from the 
Baltic, but will now be largely furnished from Canada. While 
Sritish requirements will be mainly supplied from the eastern 
Provinces and the Ottawa valley, the trade here will share the 
benefit by the maintenance of prices and the lessening of com- 
petition. 

Laree quantities of pulpwood are being cut by the settlers 
along the line of the Timiskaming & Northern Ontario Railway 
both to meet the demands of the local pulp mills and for 
export to the United States. 

Official estimates as to the cut of lumber this year received 
by the Provincial Crown Lands Department do not confirm 
the view generally held by the trade that there will be a 
marked shortage as compared with previous seasons. The 
eut of pine for the current year is estimated at approxi- 
mately 375,000,000 feet as compared with 360,000,000 fect 
last year. The output of spruce, hemlock and other varieties 
will also show an increase, the estimate being spruce 18,- 
000.000 feet, hemlock 27,000,000 feet and other varieties 
39,000,000 feet; in all 84,000.000 feet as against 65,000,000 
feet last year. The curtailment in railroad construction is 
shown in a laree reduction in the estimated number of ties, of 
which 6,909,000 were cut last year on Crown timber limits. 
The output this year will not reach much above 1,000,000. 
It is expected that the outnut of pulpwood will reach 425,000 
cords, as compared with 131,000 cords last year. 

















FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

OTTawa, ONT., Jan. 25.—Considerable difficulty has 
arisen between the city and the lumber manufacturers 
who derive their power from the Chaudiere Falls, over 
the level of the Ottawa River as affected by the diversion of 
water for power purposes in the past. At a recent meeting of 
the city council the statement was made that the lumbermen 
were being allowed to use a greater head than that to which 
they were entitled. There appears te be a disposition, how- 
ever, to settle the matter amicably. One cause of contention 
has also been removed by the offer made by J. R. Booth to 
remove from the civie intake pipe a large number of his saw 
logs which had sunk thereon and were causing the pipe to 
shift. 

George TH. Millen, formerly joint manager of the FE. B. Eddy 
Company, has been appointed president to succeed the late 
William Horsely Rowley, deceased. John Taylor, formerly 
assistant secretary of the company, has been appointed secre- 
tary and given a seat on the board of directors. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan, 25.—A feature of trade com- 
ing to the Pacifie coast from the United Kingdom is 
an order for 3,000,000 feet of lumber, obtained by the 
Canadian Western Lumber Company. This has resulted 
in the resumption of operation at the big plant on the 
Fraser River, about 350 men being given employment. It 
is expected that the mill will run steadily from now on. 

A campaign along wider and more general lines is that 
of the lumbermen of the province to make known the 
merits of British Columbia lumber throughout the world. 
To this end, the provincial government is to be asked to 
eontribute $25,000 and the Dominion Government a like 
sum. It will be pointed out that when the lumber indus- 
try is brisk, times are good in the province, since about 85 

ercent of the price received for lumber goes out for labor. 
Moreover, the Province draws a large revenue from timber, 
which goes out for general purposes. 

J. S. Daugherty, of Hoston, Tex., has written to the 
American vice consul here expressing the opinion that Brit- 
ish Columbia shingles should find a ready market in Texas. 
They could be routed to Houston via the Panama Canal 
and the Houston Canal, thus having an all-water route. 
Moreover, railway cars coming to the Texas coast from 
the interior of that State have few cargoes for the return 
trips, and thus shingles could be shipped inland at a rea- 
sonable rate. 


— 


FROM. NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIs 
St. Joun, N. B., Jan. 25.—A very welcome W 
storm came on Saturday. Heavy rain had not Jy 
taken away the snow but had raised the streams 4 
in some of the smaller ones had carried out the ce, 
Lumbermen had therefore been very much handiea). eq 


for a week or more and were impatiently awaiting the 
snow storm. . 
While the British lumber market is still very active ing 
the demand strong, the high freights are hindering ish- 
ness. The regular line steamships out of St. John 1 ise 
to accept a freight of 100s on lumber, and say they «an 


get equal to 160s for other cargo. Sailing vessels ve 
been resorted to at a rate of 85 to 90s, and four of se 
are now loading at St. John with another on the Vv 
Several others are loading at Halifax. oy, 

It is reported that several large operators have ld 
their whole winter's cut on English account at very ‘ie 
prices. There is practically nothing at all doing in ‘je 
American market by local operators. 

The hope that New Brunswick would be able to gi: g 
share of the trade for mine props in Great Britain is 
not been justified. High freights and the low prices of. 
fered have prevented any business being done. The «ut. 
look for the building trade in eastern Canada for the 
coming year is very dull. 





CALIFORNIA 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Tone of Market Is Better Though Domestic Business 
Continues Small in Volume—Increased Export Tride 
Noted. 

San Francisco, Jan, 23.—While the domestie lumier 
business continues to be small in volume in California, 
there is better tone to the market, and increased ship- 
ments to this port are expected during the next month or 
two. Export business has picked up and a considera)le 
amount of new business is being done at about $8.50 base 
for fir lumber on G list. This trade would increase by leajs 
and bounds were it not for the searcity of suitable vessels 
and the soaring of charter rates to Great Britain and other 
foreign countries consequent upon the great demand r 
steamers to transport cotton to Europe. L. P. Tolman, who 
is visiting the Coast as agent for the F. W. Snow Constrn 
tion Company, of Chicago, is quoted as saving that there 
is a market in the eastern States for from 4,000,000 to 8,000,- 
000 feet of fir lumber a month in addition to the shipments 
now being made through the Panama Canal to the Atlantic 
coast but that the mills of the Pacific Northwest can not take 
advantage of the situation on account of the lack of suffi 
cient tonnage. 

Building contracts filed of record last week numbered 
twenty-three, representing a total investment in buildings of 
$122,000. This is much below the average for local building 
construction exclusive of municipal and Exposition structures, 
The main feature of the building work under way here is the 
substantial style of all construction, whether it be of business 
building, apartment house or bungalow. 








Shipping News. 


The offshore freight market is firm with an advancing 
tendency and there is a limited supp': of tonnage for future 
foreign lumber shipments. Coastwise freights remain steady 
at unchanged quotations, ranging around $3.25 from Puget 
Sound and Columbia River to San Francisco and $3.75 .to 
southern California ports. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the 
week ended Saturday, January 23, amounted to a total of 
15,500,000 feet. These figures include California redwood 
as well as fir from Oregon and Washington ports. The fol- 
lowing lumber charters have been anonunced: Schooner 
King Cyrus, from Puget Sound to Sydney 47s 6d; bark 
Lucipara, from Hastings Mills, B. C., to United Kingdom, 
100s, 

News of the launching of the steam schooner Wapama, the 
tenth vessel in the fleet of Charles R. McCormick & Co., of 
this city, haus been received at St. Helens, Ore., where the 
vessel is being built. The Wapama is 205 feet long, 40 feet 
wide with gross tonnage of 1,055 and a net tonnage of 550. 
Its cargo capacity is 1,000,000 feet of lumber. As soon as 
the vessel's upper structure is completed, it will be towed to 
this city, where the engines will be installed. 

General and Personal. 

The Gardiner Mill Company, of San Francisco, has started 
up its sawmill at Crescent City after a shutdown of several 
months, during which some extensive remodeling was done. 

John Gibson, president of the Merchants’ Association of 
Manila, and who controls the largest lumber interests in the 
Philippines, is in the city on his way to the Islands after 
visiting Chicago on business. 

Harold D. Mortenson, president of the Pelican Bay Lumber 
Company, of Klamath Falls, has been spending a few days 
in the city. The company’s new plant, which has been con- 
structed to replace the mill destroyed by fire last year, will 
be ready for operation this season, 


— 


AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan, 23.—The last ten days have 
seen a wonderful growth in the feeling that good times 
are ahead. Business has brightened considerably 
and a good sign is the published advertisements of 
several of the largest banks that they are now ready to lend 
money on reai estate for building purposes. The inability to 
secure money to finance building operations until now has 
been one of the greatest drawbacks that southern California 
has experienced. There has been a healthy increase in building 
permits since the first of the year. Cargo prices on Oregon 
pine are advancing and further increases are looked for in the 
next few weeks. 

The decided strengthening of Oregon pine values the last 
ten days means to retailers an increase in the value of their 
stocks and the usual increase in business that always accom 
panies a rising market. To the mills it means the difference 
between selling below cost and at least breaking even. To the 
owner it means “hurry up and get busy and build that house.” 

Oregon pine is now quoted by nearly every mill at $10.50 
base, a raise of 50 cents over prices that were current until 
ten days ago. One concern is quoting $11 base and reports 
that while it has taken on no business at that figure it is 
certain that it will have no difficulty in obtaining it before 
long. A number of the mills have advanced all grades of 
flooring and ceiling 50 cents a thousand, effective this week. 

There has been no change in redwood prices, both clears and 
common being quoted at $10 off the list for southern delivery. 

Oregon pine lath have weakened to about $2.10 a thousand, 
ship’s tackle, but this is to be expected after their skyrocket 
advance a few months ago, 

The Southern California Hardwood & Manufacturing Com 
pany has completed what is believed to be the largest shed for 
the end piling of lumber in California. It is built of galvan 
ized iron, 500 feet long and open on one face the full length. 
Bins are arranged about every twelve feet at right angles to 
the length of the shed. Thisarrangement in such a large shed 
gives the company opportunity to keep every size, thickness 
and grade of its large stock of hardwoods, Oregon pine, red 
wood etc, separate, 
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| FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST L\f 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Though January Business Has Been Disappointing 
I cal Millmen Expect Active Trade to Begin Shortly 
Arter February 1. 

Ss: \TTLE, WASH., Jan. 23.—By most wholesalers, Jan- 
uary. 1915, will be put down in history as the worst 
January in their business careers. Few will venture 
a gocss as to why this condition exists. Whether Feb- 
rua:y will be any better is another problem that most 
of taem are struggling with but unable to solve. Many, 
however, declare the lumber trade will brighten consider- 
ably after the first of February. 

The opinion generally is that if the mills remain 
cloved for a few weeks the market will be greatly 
stron cthened. Reports are coming from points outside the 
city that many of the larger mills have cutting orders enough 
to Ivst them for several weekg Prices for this class of stock 
have stiffened. ad 

U.K. Swift, of the W. I. McKee Lumber Company, in talking 


of the situation said: “We find business west of the Transfer 
mucl) better than east of that point. We have an almost 
normal trade in Montana, North Dakota and parts of Iowa. 


This January has been an exceptional month. Since I have 
peo here, and that is since 1902, there has been no precedent 
for the trade events of this January. Whether business will 
be any better later in the spring is only a guess. I believe it 
vill 

~ D. Krebs, of the H. B. White Lumber Company, believes 
prospects are good for business later in the year. Said he: 
“Railroad buying would help considerably just now but I do 
pot look for any heavy buying from this source for some time ; 
in fact, it is doubtful if the railroads ever will be as heavy 
buyers as they have been in the past. The Panama Canal has 
cut into their business and likely will affect it more in the 
future. This will cause a certain curtailment in the lumber 
buying of the big railroads. The lumber trade prospects in 
the middle West are brightening.” . 

“Business is sure to come later this year,” declared Joun D. 
Collins, of the John D. Collins Lumber Company. “Right 
now it is not heavy and, in fact, is below normal. I believe 
gome of the mills have railroad orders enough to keep them 
operating for a few weeks.” 

“It seems to be the general feeling among the millmen,” 
said I. Davis, of the Pine-Fir Company, “that it will pay them 
better to keep their stock until spring and take the under- 
weights and perhaps get an advance in price over the present 
market. For this reason there seems to be no weakening in 
the price of fir.” 

“The mills want to cut,” said S. G. Bottom, of the Buckeye 
Lumber Company, “but want higher prices than before ‘the 
holidays, As a result the buyers are holding off, believing 
the mills will be glad to take orders after the next two weeks.” 

“Later in the year the lumber business will show an improve- 
ment, out it will be slow in coming,” said Gail H. Marine, of 
Schwager-Nettleton. “A few little export parcels are going 
forward and there is considerable inquiry from the United 
Kingdom, but the rates continue to be too high.” 

A. H. Dimock, Seattle city engineer, has sent to the board 
of public works an estimate of $37,000 for paving a number 
of streets In the vicinity of the Ford Motor Company's plant 
with creosoted wood blocks. Most of the property owners in 
the district asked that the wood blocks be used. 

The Seattle Port Commission has called a special public 
hearing for Wednesday, January 27. at which time shippers 
and steamship company representatives will be given an oppor- 
tunity to express their views on the alleged unsatisfactory 
condition of the shipping facilities between the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts via the Panama Canal. Tonnage is scarce and 
rates considered unreasonable. 

F. M. Biggs, traffic manager of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association, announces he has made connections in the East 
whereby merebandise firms will be put in touch with carvo 
space for the Pacifie coast and in return the association will 
have lumber and shingle cargoes for the return trin of the 
vessels. It is believed this plan will induce some of the big 
eastern steamship lines to enter the coast-to-coast trade. 

The recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
concerning the 5 percent rate case in Trunk Line territory 
will have some effect on the rates on Iumber and shingles from 
Pacific coast territory to noints in Delaware, Marvland, New 
Jersev, New York, Pennsylvania. Virginia and West Virginia. 
To all points in the foregoing States to which through rates 
in transcontinental tariff 17 A do not apnvlv, there will be a 
zeneral advance of practically & percent of that portion of the 
rate which is applicable from St. Paul to destination. Tariff 
17 A does not apply to all stations in these States but in most 
cases the combination of rates on St. Paul has resulted in the 
equalization of the through rate. 

Puget Sound lumbermen were pleased to hear that the bill 
to impose an extra toll on deckloads going through the Panama 
Canal bas been blocked in Congress. A large part of the lum- 
ber shipped from this section by water is carried on the decks 
of vessels and to impose a deckload toll after collecting the 
regular cargo toll would be a serious. added cost to shipping 
lumber, declare the lumbermen. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


TacoMA, WaAsH., Jan, 23.—Tacoma lumbermen find 
plenty of time these days to serv.on civic committees. 
The commercial club this week named a general pub- 
licity fund committee to look after advertising Tacoma 
for the California fairs, lumber interests being repre- 
sented on the committee by T. J. Handforth, of the Lindstrom- 
Handforth Lumber Company ; Ralph H. Ctarke, of the Wheeter. 
Osgood Company; Ernest Dolge and J. G. Newbegin. An 
advisory committee to this committee includes George S. Long, 
secretary and manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
and Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Iumber Company. Major Griggs is also chairman of a citi- 
zens committee that is just now conducting a campaign to 
rise $35,000 to pull the local Y. M. C. A. out of a hole. The 
new board of trustees of the commercial club, just elected, has 
in its personnel J. G. Newbegin, of the Newbegin Lumber 
“ompany, and Ernest Dolge, of Dolge & Buchanan, and has 
‘ugust von Boecklin, of the Washington Manufacturing 
‘ompany and Manley-Moore Lumber Company, as holdover 

ember of the board from the lumber interests. 

I'he Morton Commercial Club reports negotiations under 
ay with Harry J. Miller and associates of Seattle for con- 
‘ruetion of a sawmill of about 40,000 capacity north of the 
be Morton is on the Tacoma Eastern in a rich timber 
suntry, 

The Northwest Lumber Agency has moved up one floor in 
© Tacoma Building and is now in more convenient quarters 
{ suite 712, ‘ 

G, F. Neame & Co. have moved their local offices to the 
‘ational Realty Building. The firm is a large English buyer 
t fir, A. S. Penketh being resident manager. 

Harrison G. Foster, well known Tacoma lumberman, has 
een indorsed by Senator Jones of this State for appointment 
ae of the Republican members of the Federal Trade Com- 
ission, 

Friends of T. S. Holland, of the Holland-Cook Manufactur- 
og Company, this city, are congratulating Mr. and Mrs. Hol- 
and a the arrival of a ten-pound boy bérn Monday, Janu- 
‘ry 18. The Holland-Cook Manufacturing Company manu- 
‘actures fir silos, 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

EVERETT, WASH., Jan, 23.—Reports received here in- 
dicate that the demand for lumber and shingles will 
continue to grow heavily during the next few weeks. 
In the middle West the farmers who have been receiv- 


ing big prices for their wheat and other products are 
in the market strong and line yard stocks are low. There has 
been a marked improvement in the rail business here during 
the last two weeks. 

The Heybrooks Lumber Company is preparing to open its 
plant near Index between February 15 and March 1, the open- 
ng date to depend upon the weather conditions. 

The Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company resumed operation 
in its large sawmill Tuesday, after a shutdown of several 
weeks, during which time repairs were made. The Robinson 
Manufacturing Company started the wheels in the large sash 
and door and other lumber products plant. The Jamison 
Shingle Company also resumed operation in its shingle mill. 
It has been definitely settled that the Weyerhaeuser Lumber 
Company's repairs will not be completed to permit resumption 
before February 18. Inasmuch as the stockholders of the 
Weyerhaeuser company will be on the Coast about the time 
the new sawmill is opened in the northern section of the city, 
it is planned to have a celebration of some kind when the mill 
begins the manufacture of lumber. 


~ 


ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 23.—G. W. Gates & Co., whole- 
sale lumber dealers with offices in the Lumbermen’s 
Building, this city, have just booked an order for a 
cargo of railroad ties to be delivered in British India. The 
cargo of 3,250,000 feet of material will be shipped from the 
river in March. Mr. Gates reports some improvement in busi- 
ness in all directions, but thinks it advisable for mills to go 
slow in resuming operation since there is still some danger of 
overproduction. 

It was announced here this week that the Lumbermen’s 
National Bank and the Northwestern National Bank, of this 
city, will be merged into the Lumbermen’s & Northwestern 
National Bank of Portland, with a capital stock of $1,000,000, 
the present capital stock of the Lumbermen’s National, the 
stock of the Northwestern National being $500,000. The head- 
quarters will be in the new Northwestern Bank Building at 
Sixth and Morrison streets. 
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IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 23.—It is figured that the 
average production of grain in the Palouse district 
is 30 bushels to the acre, yielding a gross revenue of 
about $24 at ordinary prices and about $40 under 
present market conditions. With these conditions ex- 
isting, Inland Empire wheat growers are laying aside big 
profits from their 1914 vield and are expending big sums in 
farm development, building of silos, improvements to build- 
ings, purchase of automobiles ete. 

A daily average of fifty carloads of lumber is being shipped 
east from the Idaho division points of the Milwaukee railroad. 
From Idaho & Washington Northwestern points about twelve 
ears are moving daily from Coeur d'Alene and fromyten to 
twelve from the Elk River district. From Potlatch’ ten to 
twelve cars move each day; from St. Maries, eight to ten and 
from St. Joe six to seven. 

A number of substantial orders have been placed this week 
by the Milwaukee Land Company for eastern shipment. 
Officers of the concern report a good price for the product. 

While few logging camps are in operation in northern 
Idaho, conditions are ideal for getting out the timber. 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 

KALISPELL, Mont., Jan. 23.—All shipping departments 
are being operated on a moderate scale with reduced 
forces. It is believed, however, that the total shipments 
for January will compare quite favorably with those 
of last year. Prices have improved little since the first 
of the year, however, though ody prices are expected to 
prevail soon, as dealers throughout the State are prenaring to 
stock up their yards for the spring trade, which will have a 
tendency to stimulate prices. Januarv 1, 1915, manufacturers 
of this district had on hand 101,272,000 feet as compared with 
77,500,000 feet on hand January 1 last year, an increase of 
24.122.000 feet or 31.4 percent. 

During the last two weeks the mills of this district have 
received many inquiries from which some business will un- 
doubtedly result. 

A heavy fall of snow accompanied by zero weather has made 
ideal conditions for logging in this district. All operators are 
working their crews to full capacity and several bundred 
thousand feet of logs is being banked daily for next season's 
run. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 

SaNDPOINT, IDA., Jan. 25.—A marked revival in the 
lumber business of this section seems to be anticipated 
by everyone and despite the war and hard times talk so 
prevalent, the two banks here report a very much better 
business in 1914 than during the year preceding. In 
the Clarksfork district there have been no large logging 
operations but many small camps. Large purchases of white 
pine by the Dover Lumber Company, of Dover, and the White 
Lumber Company, at Laclede, are said to be keeping all the 
teams and a large force of men at work, with the result that 
more logs are going into the river this winter than any other 
season in the past. , 

The Hope Lumber Company’ has shipped out over a bun- 
dred cars of lumber the last few weeks and intends to start 
operations in the near future with two shifts in the mill after 
a shutdown of nearly a year. 

Supervisor Stickney, of the Kaniksu national forest, part of 
which lies within this county and the balance in Pende 
d’Oreille County, Washington, estimates that the proceeds 
of the timber sales this year will amount te approximately 
$100,000, or double the sum ever received in any previous 
year. 


OBB BDI ID ID ID ID II 

Every retail lumberman must nowadays know more 
than the layman about building plans, and it will be 
better for him if he is able to sketch them out for the 
prospective builder. If he can do so his chances of 
**getting close’’ to his customer and ‘‘cinching’’ the 
order are multiplied by, it may be, any number from 
10 to 100, 
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The Britton 
Lumber Co. 
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Rift Sawn Flooring 
a Specialty. 


Telegraph Office: 


LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA. Florala, Ala. 


Yellow Pine 


LUMBER 











Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0.P. &G. Ry.) 








Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER. 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE. 


Cummer Lumber Company, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave.. New York City, 
and 1402 North American Bidg., Philadelphia. 








East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN, - - - FLORIDA. 








Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 








:Long Leaf: 








Yellow Pine 


Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 


For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock,— 


“Ask the Wholesaler sad 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co. CEN™Y: 


Codes—Motek and Telecode. 
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ps 
Forestry Offers 
A Big Future— 


and instead of being on the decline, as 
many would have you think, it is today 
but in its infancy. Scientific methods are 
being applied for its conservation and re- 
habilitation and good pay awaits young 
men who know this work. The books 
listed herewith are from the pens of some 
of the best posted men in forestry today. 
Select those in which you are interested 
and send your order without delay. 


FORESTRY 
(By Herman H. Chapman) 


An Elementary Treatise handled in simple 
language and carried out in a most interesting 
manner. Chapters embrace—General Definition, 
Relation of Forestry to Government, Scope of 
Forestry as a Profession, American Forests, 
Sylvics, Sylviculture, Fire Protection, Tax Laws, 
Forest Mensuration, Forest Valuation, Forest 
Policy—making in all one of the most "valuable 
books the naturally gifted forester can buy. 
Bound in cloth—size 6x94—80 pages—large read- 
able type. Price, postpaid................ $1.25 


LOGGING AND LUMBERING 
(By Cc. A. Schenck) 


A general treatise in two parts comprising the 
work in the woods and workin the manufac- 
tories. Covers what is generally known as 
lumbering with chapters on logging by animals, 
by steam, by ‘“‘flying’’ machines, by water, and 
by gravity. Further, chapters on the’ various 
varieties of sawmills, on woodworking plants, 
barrel works, box factories, pulp mills, etc. 
Contains several hundred pages and an equal 
number of pictures. Price, postpaid........ $5.25 


FOREST MENSURATION 
(By C. A. Schenck) 


Gives an account of forest mensuration,—in 
the lumberman’s parlance of timber cruising and 
timber estimating. It deals with the contents 
of logs, the contents of trees felled, the contents 
of trees standing, the rate of growth, and, 
finally, with the rudiments of lumber inspection. 
An interesting book for anyone engaged in 
woods work. Price, postpaid .........+... $1.15 


AMERICAN SYLVICULTURE 
(By C. A. Schenck) 

A complete account of “The Raising and the 
Tending of Woodlands” comprising the following 
chapters—Foundation of Sylviculture, The Seed 
Forest, The Sprout Forest, The Composite For- 
est, The Raising of By-Products. Based on the 


practical experiences of the Biltmore Forest 
School while connected with the Biltmore 
Estate. Price, postpaid........... sei maieiee $2.15 


PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING WOODLANDS 
(By Henry S. Graves) 

A comparatively new book treating of modern 
day practical forestry in the U. S. This book 
deals primarily with the principles of cutting 
mature stands of timber with a view to their 
replacement by new growth; cuttings in im- 
mature stands made for their improvement; 
and forest protection with particular reference 
to forest fires. Anyone interested in the increas- 
ing value of timber and the securing of larger 
returns from forestry will profit by a reading of 
this book. Price, postpaid.................. $1.50 


WOOD AND FOREST 
(By William Noyes) 

A companion volume to “Handiwork in 
Wood.”’ It is. an attempt to collect and arrange 
in available form useful information about our 
common woods, their sources, growth, properties’ 


and ust 3. Printed on heavy enamel paper with 
an abifidance of clear cut illustrations—309 
pages. Price, postpald......csccerccccccocdll ‘ 


THE TREE BOOK 
(By Julia E. Rogers) 


A popular guide to a knowledge of the trees 
of North America and their uses and cultivation. 
Comprising 590 pages with 16 plates in colors 
and 160 black-and-white from photographs. A 
valuable book for anyone interested in forestry. 
Pe EIEN G 5 c6 0 4c0spnes espe cs ouneeessane $4.00 


MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH 
AMERICA (Exclusive of Mexico) 


(By C. S. Sargent) 


Puts into convenient form information con- 
-erning the trees of North America with illus- 
trations of species. Comprises 826 pages and 
$44 illustrations—a valuable book for botanical 
students and lovers of nature. Price, post- 
paid $6.00 


Any of the above can be secured 
promptly by addressing 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


* 


> 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 

















J. R. Johnston, president of the Johnston Brokerage 
Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., was a recent Chicago 
visitor. 


J. D. Staples, secretary of the Northwestern Cooper- 
age & Lumber Company, of Gladstone, Mich., spent a 
day in Chicago early in the week. 


George C. Robson, sales manager for the Heineman 
Lumber Company, of Merrill, Wis., spent Tuesday and 
Wednesday of this week in Chicago. 


Charles C. Boyd, president of Charles C. 
Company, hardwood and veneer dealers of 
nati, Ohio, spent last Monday in Chicago. 


J. F. Hughes, sales manager of the John S. Owen 
Lumber Company, of Owen, Wis., registered at the 
Congress Hotel Wednesday. He is in Chicago in con- 
nection with business for his company. 


Boyd & 
Cincin- 


R. S. Davis, traffic manager for the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company, of Kansas City, Mo., spent a day in Chi- 
eago this week conferring with those in charge of the 
local office and returned to Kansas City Thursday night. 


George Wilson Jones, of Chicago, 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
dressed the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
diana, which was held at Indianapolis, 
and 27. 


secretary of the 
Association, ad- 
Association of In- 
January 26 


The meeting of the board of directors of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago will take place next Mon- 
day at the Hamilton Club, at which time officers for the 
ensuing year will be elected. A luncheon will precede 
the election of the club. 


k. A. Lang, sales manager for the Paepcke-Leicht 
Lumber Company, of Chicago, left Wednesday evening 
for a brief business trip to St. Louis, where he also 
expected to attend the rate hearing which was held 
before Examiner Watkins. 


Samuel E. Barr, of New York City, a well known 
hardwood lumberman, was a Chicago visitor during 
the week and while in the city visited the offices of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association in the 
McCormick building. 


F. R. Gadd, of Chicago, vice-president of the Wiscon 
sin Lumber Company, spent a couple of days this week 
in St. Louis, where he was one of the chief witnesses 
in what is known as the Ohio River rate hearing, which 
was held before Examiner Watkins, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


W. W. Gamble, secretary and treasurer of the 
Wausau Lumber Company, of Rib Falls, Wis., before 
returning home from a meeting of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, at Mil- 
waukee, journeyed to Chicago in order to visit the 
auto show. While in Chicago he visited several of 
the local lumbermen. 


The Steele & Hibbard Lumber Company, of St 
Louis, Mo., announces that it has engaged James A. 
Braun to represent the company in the Chicago and 
contiguous lumber market. Mr. Braun is well known 
to Chicago lumbermen, for the last nine years having 
been connected with W. O. King & Co. and was for- 
merly in the St. Louis hardwood trade. 


R. J. Clark, of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., has been 
appointed general manager of the Consolidated Lum- 
ber Company, Manistique, Mich., one of the largest 
timber holding concerns of that section, operating 
mills and mercantile establishments. Mr. Clark, who 
is also manager of the Peninsula Bark & Lumber Com- 
pany, Sault Ste. Marie, will continue to direct the af- 
fairs of that company. 


A. Fletcher Marsh, chairman of -the traffic commit- 
tee of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, a 
member of the Marsh & Truman Lumber Company, 
MeCormick Building, Chicago, left for St. Louis Tues- 
day of this week, where he expected to attend con- 
ferences between lumbermen and railway traffic men 
upon traffic matters, in which the local lumbermen are 
very much interested. 


J. Packard, manager of the Fred A. Smith Lum- 
By Company’ s yard at Lena, IJl., and twice a prize 
winner in the American Lu MBERMAN? Retail Meth- 
ods Contest, visited the LUMBERMAN office this week. 
Mr. Packard, who is a keen student of retail methods, 
says he is not satisfied with his success in winning 
two second prizes and expects to gather in a first 
prize with some of the material he has in preparation. 


C. A. Hofheins, of East Chicago, Ind., manager of 
the East Chicago branch of the Transfer Lumber & 
Shingle Company and the Transfer Stained Shingle 
Company (Inc.), of North Tonawanda, N. Y., returned 


home this week from an extended trip to the ast 
which brought him back via St. Louis. He anno ices 
an addition 250 feet long to the stained shingle tor. 
age sheds of the company at East Chicago, Ind. wil} 
be built immediately, making that shed 750 f: in 
length. ; 


William D. Mershon, who formerly was asso: ted 
with John D. Mershon, of Saginaw, Mich., as s: \ing 
representative of the Pacific Lumber Company, \ ites 
that the recent announcement of the sale of h jp. 
terest in the business at Saginaw has caused th. im 
pression to go out that he has retired from the lu iber 
business. As a matter of fact, Mr. Mershon is i: the 
wholesale lumber business with office at No. 1 Ma sop 
avenue, New York City. 





PROMISE OF BIG BUILDING SEASON. 


‘*Grand Rapids is in about the best conditic of 
any city I am acquainted with, unless it be Detr. it.” 
This was the remark of A. P. Irish, of the } ile 
Station Lumber & Manufacturing Company, © and 
Rapids, Mich. Mr. Irish said that building had ‘een 
going on all this winter as fast as it could in view 
of weather conditions. Work was continued on the 
new Pantlind Hotel, which will cost when comp!«ted 
about $2,000,000; on the et Rapids National “ity 
Bank Building; on the Y. M. A. building; on the 
Masonic Temple, which has Poe been dedicated: on 
the addition to the Grand Rapids Paper Box Comp: 
and as well a good many business blocks are bala 
improved. Numerous residence buildings are also un. 


der way. He says that the promise of the spring is 
for the biggest building season Grand Rapids has 


ever had. The furniture industry is in good shape 
and the furniture people report that the exhibit sea 
son closed this week has resulted in the largest sales 
of furniture that this annual event has ever put on 
record. 





APPOINTED ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER. 


Lewis Doster, for many years secretary of the Hard 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
and who relinquished that office about three years ago, 
has been appointed assistant general manager of the 
sales department of E. C. Atkins & Co. (Ine.), Indian 
apolis, Ind., the well known saw manufacturers. In an- 
nouncing the appointment E. C. Atkins & Co. lay stress 





LEWIS DOSTER, 
Appointed Assistant Sales Manager E. C. Atkins & Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.; 


upon Mr, Doster’s wide knowledge of the lumber man 
ufacturing business, gained through his long identity 
with it and with association work in connection with it. 
His headquarters will be at the main office of the Atkins 
company at Indianapolis, but Mr. Doster will spend 
most of his time visiting the trade throughout the 
United States. 

N. A. Gladding, general sales manager of E. ©. 
Atkins & Co., expresses gratification at being fortunate 
enough to secure Mr. Doster’s assistance in the sawmill 
department. To the latter the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
and a host of friends extend their congratulations and 
best wishes. 





ON THEIR WAY TO CALIFORNIA. 

Senator W. W. Mitchell of Cadillac, Mich., president 
of Cobbs & Mitchell and of Mitchell Bros. Company, of 
that city, accompanied by Mrs. Mitchell and Miss Yost, 
her sister, and also Henry Ballou with his wife and 
daughter, made up a little party that passed through 
Chicago on Wednesday, bound for Pasadena, Cal., 
where they will spend a month or two, Mr. Ballou 
is general manager of Cobbs & Mitchell and said to a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that while 
business was, of course, quiet, the usual lumber and 
associated activities of Cadillac were going on, though 
under lighter pressure. To the inquiry as to whether 
under the adverse business conditions the various 
methods of utilization for which the Cadillac district 
is famous were being continued, Mr. Ballou said thot 
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they ere. For example, the iron furnace, which was 
puilt 0 utilize the chareoal produced by the chemical 
indu: ries of Cadillac in their utilization of woods and 
mill ‘fuse, Was running steadily, or sufficiently so to 
take «re of the charcoal. Speaking of the iron mar- 
ket, . °. Ballou said that it had been necessary to store 
pig, that within the last few weeks the market 
had proved so that shipments were nearly or quite 
up utput. He also made the remark that whereas 
woo. refuse if not, treated would rapidly deteriorate 
and ome absolute waste, if put in the shape of pig 
iron would last indefinitely in pile—which is a fact 
wort) considering in connection with the subject of 
fores conservation and utilization. 





GIVEN FAREWELL DINNER. 


Se. °LE, WASH., Jan. 21.—A farewell dinner was 
t the Rathskeller last night in honor of J. F. 


sivel 

Rca r by a number of his friends among the lumber- 
men this city. Mr. Drescher has spent the last six 
years 1 Seattle as western representative of the A. C. 
Dutt.. Lumber Company, Springfield, Mass. He left 
this : orning to take up his new work as Atlantic coast 
repres tative for the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, of 
this «ty, and will hereafter make his home in New York 
City. Thirty of his friends and competitors gathered 
at the dinner to express their regret at seeing him leave 





J. F. DRESCHER, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 


Who Becomes Atlantic Coast Representative at New York City 
for the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. 


and at the same time to wish him good luck in his new 
connection. 

L. R. Fifer, who is becoming a professional toastmas- 
ter, filled that capacity for the evening, and in addition 
to an excellent dinner, entertainment was contributed by 
various guests, J. E. Pinkham and H. 8. Stine halted 
the fun-making a few moments while each spoke a 
few words of a serious nature regarding the possibilities 
of new markets on the Atlantic coast as the result of 
the opening of the Panama Canal and which condition 
has brought about the removal of Mr. Drescher to New 
York. Mr. Pinkham urged better wholesaling methods 
and closer friendship between all branches of the lumber 
industry. He praised the wholesalers of the Atlantie 
coast and stated they have the respect of both the pro- 
ducers and the dealers and advised west coast wholesalers 
to profit by the experience of their eastern brothers and 
improve the methods of conducting their business. 

Among the many contributing to the evening’s en- 
joyment was W. P. Loekwood, who is a member of the 
Supreme Nine of Hoo-Hoo and a popular transportation 
man of the city. He presented a few impromptu verses, 
which all present signed and gave to Mr. Drescher as a 
souvenir of the occasion. 





SALES FORCE MAKES INSPECTION TOUR. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 26.—The entire sales force 
of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Company has 
returned from a 1,500-mile 10-day trip to the coneern’s 
mills in Louisiana and Missouri. This is the first trip 
of the kind ever arranged by the company and those 
who went on the trip are so 
enthusiastic over it that a 
junket of the kind probably 
will become an annual event. 

The party traveled in a 
special sleeping car which 
Wis at its disposal through- 
out the trip. The first mill 
visited was that at Fisher, 
Li. Next the party went 
to Victoria, La., and then 
O.kdale, .La., Clarks, La., 
ant Standard, La., were vis- 
it} 1 in order. The last visit 
wis to the mill at West 

\inence, Mo., which was 
taken in on the trip back to 
knsas City. 

\t each mill the salesmen 
“nt over all.the grades 
\\ th the chief inspector, the 
: uders and ‘the foremen 
«1 thereby got much infor- 
» tion that will be of great 
vlue to them in making 


> 





sales. Formal business meetings were held at every mill 
and at two of the meetings at Clarks, La., all the mill 
managers were present. 

Frank R. Watkins, sales manager of the company, 
went with the party. The others on the trip were: 
Mark Anson, W. Bankhurst, B. E. Cook, H. M. Barns, 
C. L. Chaffee, G. W. Dulaney, J. E. Diamond, R. K. 
faton, C. E, Easterly, Alex. Hamilton, J. H. Martin, 
O. A. Mason, N. Nelson, N. T. Parker, R. 8. Price, 
E. F. Strube, H. A. Strube, St. Clair Shaw, J. M. Wil- 
son, K, 8S. Pollitt, F. W. Wright, superintendent of 
the mill at West Eminence, Mo., W. Thomas, West 
Eminence, Mo. 

OPP PPD PDD PPP 


ARRANGING FOR CONCATENATION. 

Minor E. Botts, manager of the Chicago office of 
the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Company, who was recently 
appointed vicegerent snark for Chicago, is busy mak- 
ing plans for a big Hoo-Hoo concatentation to be held 
during the annual meeting of the Illinois Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association. The coneatena- 
tion will be held on Thursday night, February 11, this 
being the second day’s session of the convention. Mr. 
Botts is enlisting the aid of all old timers in the Hoo- 
Hoo ranks in Chicago with whom he can get into 
communication and expects to make this the biggest 
and best concatenation ever held in this jurisdiction. 
The concatenation, which will be held at one of the 
loop hotels, will be preceded by an elaborate banquet 
and it is expected that a big attendance of Hoo-Hoo 
and a large class of kittens will be present. 
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LUMBER PRODUCTS BOWLING LEAGUE. 








Teams. Ww. L. P.C. 
Gee Ge TPOOER. <i. ks 05 6ceas 388 13 745 
Hoo-Hoo ...... aia ataid so oun etaatane c 38 16 704 
SASSO Bete 34 20 629 
Hettlers... Ee nee ee 30 21 .588 
Re 5-6: 9:0. 6 aca ipa aria mae 24 30 444 
Re acd sens yan «a Seiere sabes 21 33 388 
EIR a ak 5650: o.6 wie ial’e wb 4:68 15 36 204 
Oaks (Formerly Mears-Slayton) 10 41 196 

Hoo-Hoo. Ist. 2d. 3d. Oaks. Ist. 2d. 3d. 
Lunow .... 206 217 170 O' Malley 140 134 1387 
McGrath .....156 182 158 PORS ..sccvccsdte 408 i96 
| 188 150 169 MATEY a cccecs 109 83 100 
WOORMOP .cccss 1383 138 127 to rie 148 137 172 
Ladenberger ..157 172 159 TOMEGT vce cece 115 188 185 

REA a's 0s 840 809 783 Totals 690 650 712 

Sash & Doors. Ist. 2d. 3d. Hardwoods. Ist. 2d. 3d. 
GOYRGE 266550 171 171 168 Stinson ».-..192 180 170 
RURUNIEE:) cosecwca‘eleve'd 200 160 188 (SA ere 25 125 125 
NE ad Sica 60 168 222 168 oo a 130 148 158 
SOGMS 50:0 00100 237 191 144 Ba) ee 155 140 
PET ase nas 144 171 155 DHRMME . vaccene 125 141 168 

SOO to Crete 125 sec 
ORBIS® 2.35.50 920 915 823 —_— 
Totals 697 749 761 

Zouris Ist. 2d. 3d. Hettlers. Ist. 2d. 3d. 
i ar 172 182 172 Westphal 158 166 
po eee 158 193 157 MEATUIN 60sec 167 
re ar 118 121 122 OS Pee 215 
WEEOE. ov06-a.0% 161 137 174 Brailsford hs 134 
Peterson ...... 153 141 192 Seifried ...325 «24 178 

fo Oa 762 774 817 Totals 860 

Pilsens. Ist. 2d. 3d. Neolas. Ist. 2d. 3d. 
Ehrhart .. .-201 188 182 RC. Rare 213 120 160 
Wilson .......154 158 127 ee 183 193 172 
BOMBS .ccece% 163 166 199 PROT 6:0 6 000s 182 152 157 
rare 135 167 141 2 ae 189 160 168 
Swatord: ....'..+ 152 193 161 IN $55 os ae 234 156 214 

TOU 6 vacks 805 872 810 Tetsie <<, 1,001 781 871 





HYMENEAL 








NOYES-FARRINGTON.—Announcement has been made 
of the engagement of Miss Katherine Shackford Farring- 
ton, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Farrington, of 
Minneapolis, to R. H. Noyes, of Seattle, Wash. Mr. 
Noyes, who ts president of Colby & Dickenson (Inc.), of 
Seattle, a wholesale lumber firm with offices in the L. 
C. Smith Building, was formerly at St. Paul. He left 
there about five years ago and spent three years with 
the Northern Lumber Company at Cloquet, Minn., and 
later about two years with the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company at Tacoma, organizing the company of which 
he became president the first of this year. 





MARAMAN-GRIFFIN.—Miss Marie Griffin, daughter of 
W. N. Griffin, a prominent lumberman of Shepherdsville, 
Ky., was married recently to Roy Maraman, the Rev. 
D. L. Hill officiating at the ceremony. 


OPAPP 
Ir 1s reported that there is a big market in Hawaii 


for box shooks for packing canned pineapple and pine- 
apple juice. 














SALES OBGANIZATION OF MISSOURI LUMBER & LAND EXCHANGE COMPANY 


ON MILL JUNKET. 





| CHICAGO | 


Our Opinion 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 








Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick 


Lumber 
Collections. 


Ratings, 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








Compensation 
Insurance 


100% Safety 
50% Saving 
25 % Cash Dividends 


Insurance Exchange 
CHICAGO 






Head Office: 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers, 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 








W. B. CRANE AND COMPANY 


se, HARDWOOD LUMBER ss 
Cedar Posts, Specialty: 
Fe Timber TIMBER AND TIES Fie tee 


MILLS AT FALCON, MISS. 


General Office, Yards ond Paake Hib: CLIICAGO 


22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Streets, 
Long Dist. Phones. Canal 3190-3191. 








PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine, Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath & Shingles 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


Miige sock ia our seven aeres of yard at Laflin & 22nd Sts., CHICAGO 


(Jrirren }]:])EEVES lowper 6. 


We are heavy buyers of 
Hardwoods, Ties and Car Stock 
Yellow Pine Timbers 
Railway Exchange Building, Chicago. 


Write us for orders. 




















WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


O. LIGHTBODY; Pres. D.McLEAN, Vice-Pres. C.E. CONKLIN, Sec. a Treas. 
513 Monaonock Bock, CHICAGO, ILL. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


HEMLOCK AND CEDAR 


JOBBERS OF PHONE Harrison 4012 Saves Acents For 
YELLOW PINE MILLS AT REDWOOD 
FIR anD RED CEDAR MATTOON, WIS. MANUFACTURERS CO. 


BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, Director Biltmore Forest School. 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance -55 postpaid 
Forest Policy 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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Louisiana Red Cypress 


— IS THE — 


BEST CYPRESS 


We produce and sell as much as all 
the others combined. 





No Concern has“Anything on Us” 
—IN— 
Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 
Good Service 
Or a “Square Deal ”’ 


WE WANT YOUR ORDERS. 





Shipment by Rail or Sea. 





Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


FRANK N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’ Manager 


Hibernia Bldg., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Cable Address, *‘Redcypress’’. 
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Some people think lumber is lum- 

ber and that it matters little where 
it is bought, but we think differ- 
entand that explains why our / 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 
Case, Base and Yard Stock 


Sells easier and holds Trade firmer. We 
specialize on well manufactured stock for 








the retail trade and can also ship promptly 


Railroad Ties and Timbers. 


Alexandria Lumber Co.,Ltd. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 











John Chaumont,Pres, Walton McCain,V.-Pres. W.B.Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen’! Mgr. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
HUTCHINSON, LA. 








Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph & Express Office: Elton, Louisiana’ 





’ £ 
es — » Nd 
GARYVILLE 
RED CYPRESS 
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VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 


72 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 


pieces of dimension lumber 1x8—10, to 12x20—40, weights 
of lumber, shingles, Jath, different log scales etc. Twenty-five 
cepts & copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 











INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA, Mobile—The Turner-Hartwell Docks Co. 
has been reorganized with a capital stock of $200,000; 
eHorace Turner, president; W. Marshall Higley, secretary; 
Guy J. Hartwell and Powell Williams. 

ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—Arkansas Oak Flooring Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; George M. Anson, president; 

M. Anson. vice president; H. W. Coles, secretary and 
general manager; James W. Reynolds, treasurer and gen- 
eral sales manager, and F. E. Donoghue. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Burg Bros. Lumber & 
Building Co., authorized capital $50,000. 

DELAWARE. Dover—Coos Bay Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $4,500,000. 

Wilmington—Chowan Cooperage Co., authorized capital 
$100.000; Charles B. Bishop, Clarence J. Jacobs and Harry 
W. Davis. 

Wilmington—Marion N. Wood Co. (to conduct the busi- 
ness of contractors, builders, etc.). authorized capital $50,- 
000; Marion N. Wood, Sallie E. Wood and Artemas 
Smith. 

FLORIDA. Southport—Florida Tie & Timber Co., au- 
thorized capital $5,000. 





ILLINOIS. Geneva—Watson Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $15,000. 
MAINE. Portland—Portland Chair Co., authorized cap- 


ital $10,000. 


MICHIGAN. Birmingham—Mellen, Wright Stenhens Co. 
(to deal in lumber, etc.), authorized capital $25,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Minter Citv—Canal Lake Stave & Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $10,000; R. F. Learned, A. V. 
Davis and others. 

MISSOURI. Springfield—The Moist Lumber Co. has in- 
— under same name with an authorized capital of 
25,000. 

NEW JERSEY. River Edge—Tidewater Mill & Lumber 
Co.. authorized capital $100,000; A. Hughes, E. Hughes 
and O. M. Hughes. 

NEW YORK. Ballston Spa—Ballston Fibre Products 
Co. (to manufacture all kinds of box board, container 
board. ete.’ authorized capital $80,000; Clifton V. Bar- 
rett. Henry Meader and Robert Young. 

Hornell—Milne, Hall & Johns Co. (Inc.), (to deal in 
lumber and timber), authorized capital $10.000; Archibald 
N. Milne. Percy M. Hall_and Albert R. Palmer. ; 

Marhattan—Sinclaire Lumber Co.. authorized capital 
$10.000; Minnie H. Taylor, John K. Byard, William Sin- 
claire. 

New York—Middle: River Timber Co. (Inc.). authorized 
canital $25,990: Clarence E. Thornall, Leroy Vanderburgh 
and Jesse Silverman. 

Orono—Rarker Lumber Co., authorized capital $190,000: 
H. “L. Barker, president and treasurer. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Castle Havne—Riverside Manu- 
facturing Co. (to manufacture shingles and hampers), au- 
thorized canvital $25,000: H. L. Vollers, D. McEachern and 
W. A. Mahler. 

Charlotte—Southern Veneer Co.. avthorized canital 
$200.900; J. H. Freeman, Oscar R. Rudisill and P. P. Zim- 
merman. 

Greenville—Greenville Furniture Co., authorized capital 
$20.000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. York—E. C. Rude Co. (to deal in 
lumber. general merchandise. coal. ete.), authorized can- 
ital $95.900; FE. C. Rude, Charles T. Studness and John O. 
Gullickson. 

OHIO. Lima—Rusher & Cook Lumber Co.. authorized 
capital $20.000; F. P. Rusher, R. W. Rusher, C. M. Cable, 
E. W. Cook and F. W. Cook. 

Tintovolis—Unionolis Tumber & Coal Co., 
capital $10.000; Michael Brown and others. 





authorized 


PENNSYLVANIA. Cresson—Cresson Lumber Co., au- 
thorized canital $10 900. 
Pittshureh—Kennedv Stroh Cornoration authorized 


canital $2.500.000: J. L. Kendall. president of the Kendall 
Lumber Co., is one of the chief executives and treasurer 
of the new organization. The new concern includes the 
Rest Manufacturing Co.. the Kennedv Fneineeringe & 
Manufacturing Co., the Stroh Steel Hardening Process 
Co., and the Lawrence Steel Casting Co. 

VIRGINIA, Norfolk—Goarrett-Hill Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $295.000: W. W. White. president and L. V. 
Ramsay, secretary and treasurer. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Pembroke—H. & H. Rox Co. (Ltd.). au- 
thorized canital £100.990 (to manufacture boxes, furniture 
and lumber): Arthur J. Thomson, William S. Morlock and 
Richard C. Berkinshaw. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 





ALABAMA. Birmingham—Thames, Brabston & Co. 
have dissolved partnership. 
ARKANSAS. Stuttgart—The Arkansas Bending Co. 


has surrendered its charter. 

CALIFORNIA. Monterey-Union Grove—The Loma 
Prieta Lumber Co. has disposed of its yards to O. E. 
Chase. manager of the yard at Pacific Grove. 

FLORIDA. Pensacola—The plant of the Florida Cypress 
Co. has been acquired by the J. J. McCaskill Co., of 
Freeport. 

GEORGIA. Alhany—The Allison Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $20,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Lincoln Sash & Door Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $30.000 to $100,000. 

e ie glia Standard Mill & Supply Co. is out of 
usiness. 

Libertyville—The Home Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Harbaugh-Miller Lumber Co, Mr. Harbaugh is a 
member of the Charles Harbaugh Lumber Co., doing 
business at Fox Lake, Ingleside, Lake Villa and St. 
Charles. 

INDIANA. Princeton—The A. S. Ford Co. has been 
succeeded by the Ford Lumber Co. 

1OWA. Hazelton—David Evans is now sole owner of 
the Evans-Russell Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. 
been succeeded by O. E. Sheppard. 

Mound Valley—Dixon & Co. have changed their name 
to the Peabody Hardware & Lumber Co. : 

KENTUCKY. Owensboro—The factory of the Owens- 
boro Shovel & Tool Co. has been acquired by the Ameri- 
can Manufacturing Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Henry J. Fisher has been 
succeeded by the J. Henry Fisher Sons, 

MASSACHUSETTS. Westfield—The Bodurtha Lumber 
Co. has filed notice of dissolution. 

MICHIGAN. Millburg—The Knisel Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by B, M, Nowlen & Co,, of Benton Harbor. 


Morehead—William McConnell & Co. have ; 


BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


Orion—Flumerfelt & Tunison have been succe. ieq p 
Tunison & Kinsman. y 
Birmingham—E. R. Smith has been succeeded by th 
Mellen-Wright Stephens Co., recently incorporat: 


Saginaw—The Wylie & Buell Lumber Co. has  -duceq 
its capital stock from $250,000 to. $150,000. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The L. R. Welles umber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Welles-Thompson ‘0, 

MISSISSIPPI. Derby—Quinn & Wells have s their 
plant and timber to the Strahan Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Alma—Hartman Bros. have be suc. 
ceeded by F. Kammeyer and E. Klaustermeyer; » ogges. 
sion March 1, 

Eldon—The George D. Hope Lumber Co. is out bust. 
ness. : 

Hamilton—The T. W. Ballew Lumber Co. has b+ n guc. 
ceeded by the Saunders-Turner Lumber Co. 

Plattsburgh—The T. W. Ballew Lumber Co. hos been 
succeeded by D. D. Waldeck. 

St. James—The Wills Land & Lumber Co. hi« been 
succeeded by the W. H. Powell Lumber Co. 

St. Louis—The Buente Lumber Co. has disco tinueg 
the wholesale business and will continue the comission 
business. 

St. Louls—The E. R. Darlington Lumber Co. hag de. 
creased its capital stock to $243,200. 

MONTANA. Billings—The C. H. Chase Lumier Co 
has been succeeded by the Local Lumber Co. ‘ 

Flaxville—The Brunnier Lumber Co. has_ been gue. 


ceeded by the Kulaas Lumber Co., of Minot, N. I 

NEBRASKA. _ Kilgore—J. A: W. Johnson has be: n guc- 
ceeded by the Johrson Lumber Co. 

Platte Center—The Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co, 
has heen succeeded by the Farmers Lumber Co., with an 
authorized capital of $30.000. 

NEW YORK. North Tonawanda—The Ray H. Rennett 
Lumber Co. has increased jts capital stock from $200,690 
to $300.000. 

Rome—Edward Comstock has been succeeded by the 
Edward Comstock Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Castle Hayne—The Indenendent 
Manvfacturing Co. has been succeeded by the Riverside 
Manufacturing Co., with an authorized capital of $25,000. 

OREGON. Bull Run—The Walker Creek Lumber Co, 
has heen succeeded hv J. E. Cameron. of Portland, Ore. 

Portland—The J. E. Cameron Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by J. FE. Cameron. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Dell Rapids—The Dell Rapids Co- 
gael Lumber Co. has {ncreased its capital stock to 

TENNESSEE. Jackson—The Young & Cutsinger (o. 
has heen succeeded by F. M. Cutsinger. 

Memphis—The Eagle Lumber Co. is closing out. 

TEXAS. Crockett—Rox & Leediker have been 
ceeded bv A. T. T eediker. 

Houston—The Thomas Pennineton Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by Pennington & Foster. 

Houston—J. L. Tryon hag been succeeded by Tryon & 
Carter. 

VERMONT. Burlington—W. & D. G. Crane have been 
succeeded by W. & C. G. Crane Co.. recently incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $200.000. 

WASHINGTON. Centralia—The plant of the Allen Co., 
at the mouth of the Cowlitz River, has been acquired by 
the Crescent Shingle Co., which is capitalized at $17,000. 

WISCONSIN. Kerosha—The big plant of the. United 
Refrigerator & Ice Machine Co. will be sold at auction to 
satisfy creditors. 

River Falls—F. D. Ensign has been succeeded by the 
Ensign Lumber Co. 

Shebovean Falls—W. H. Richardson has sold his inter- 
ont, in Richardson Bros. to his sons, J. S. and L. H. Rich- 
ardson, 

Shehovgan—George Snratt & Co. have sold their chair 
factory_to Thomas McNeill, secretary of the Sheboygan 
Chair Co. 

Union Grove—The Tinion Grove Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Union Grove Lumber & Coal Co 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


MANITOBA,  Russell—F., M. Williams has been suc- 
ceeded by the Theo. A. Burrows Lumber Co., of Winni- 
peg. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. St. John—Hilvard Bros. have 
sold their sawmill. lumber yard, ete. to J. S. Gregory, who 
will continue operating the sawmill. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Henry G. Brabston & Co., 
recently entered the wholesale lumber business. 

Pratt Citv—The Estes Lumber Co., of North Birming 
ham. has opened a yard here. 

GEORGIA. Snrringvale—The Patalia Lumber Co. re- 
cently hegan business. 

ILLINOIS. Tinley Park—The I. N. R. Beatty Lumber 
Co. recently began business with branch at Morris, 

KENTUCKY. Quicksand—The Kentucky River Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. will operate a chair factory in connec- 
tion with its lumber plant. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—J. C. Tompkins recently 
began the commission lumber business. 

MISSOURI. Altenburg—The Altenburg Lumber Co. re- 
cently began husiness. 

Hamilton—The Saunders-Turner Lumber Co. recently 
pow ge business here with purchasing department at Kan- 
sas City. 

Spickard—Lowry & Miller recently began the lumber 
business. 

NEBRASKA. Powell—Danskin & Lowe recently began 
the lumber business. 

NEW JERSEY. Orange—The G. A. Harper Co. recently 
began the lumber brokerage business. 

NEW YORK. Ballston Spa—The Ballston Fibre Prod- 
ucts Co. has been organized to manufacture all kinds of 
box board, container board and other products. 

Buffalo—The Szukalski Lumber Co. recently began busi- 


ness. 

New York—The Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills, of Bell- 
ingham, Wash., has opened an office here. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—The Cochrane Hard- 
wood Manufacturing Co., which has a plant at Lincolnton, 
has opened offices at 28 West Fifth Street. Fred R. 
Cochrane, president and treasurer of the company, is in 
charge of the offices. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Lock Haven—The Hipple Planing 
Mill Co. has been organized. 

Philadelnhia—William Goodrich recently began the com- 
mission lumber business with offices in the North American 
Building. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. . Florence—The O. V. King Lumber 
Co. recently entered the trade. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—C. H. Ditewig, of Chandler & 
Ditewig, wholesalers in lumber at Vancouver and Winnl- 
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pa: severed his connection with that firm and en- 


a ; the lumber busines here. George R. Potter, 
foene! rairie representative of the Adams River Lumber 
Co. of chase, B. C., is now in charge of Mr. Chandler’s 
vancdv er Office. 


WISCONSIN. Rudolph—The Suwame Lumber Co. re- 


cently cgan business. . 
heb ygan—Otto E. Karste, formerly of Ironwood, 
Mich as established a lumber jobbing business here 
and W | handle all kinds of lumber, 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
\ TOBA. Winnipeg—Patriarche & Tennant recent- 
m - the wholesale lumber business. 





iW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—The Arkansas Oak Flooring 





Co., recently incorporated, will erect a sawmill with a 

daily capacity of 30,000 feet of oak flooring to be in opera- 

py April 1. ; 

Oe tteville—J. P. Brower is planning the establishment 

of a rectory for manufacturing black walnut furniture. 

INDIANA. Kokomo—Lum Howell and Chester Rollins 
will open @ sawmill here, 


MAINE. Skowhegan—Charles Fogg has started a saw- 
i will saw the winter’s cut for H. Thompson and 
W. Trask. 

MISS!SSIPPI. Columbus—The Southern Manufacturing 
Co, wil! install equipment to manufacture silos. 

Logtown—The H. Weston Lumber Co. will rebuild its 
plant. ‘he new plant will have a daily capacity of 50,0uv0 
feet of yellow > lumber. 3 

Poplar ville—Jeff Bell has erected a small mill about four 
miles from here. 

NEW YORK._ Buffalo—The Buffalo Wagon Works, of 
which William D. Witch is owner, is having plans pre- 


pared for a new factory building 61 by 90 feet, two 
stories high. 
OHIO. Wheelersburg—The H. Lett Lumber Co., of 


Portsmouth, will erect a large shed here in order to take 
care of its rapidly increasing business. 


TENNESSEE. Bridgeport—Christian Kopp will estab- 
lish a sawmill. pie 

Johnson City—J. B. Sells and M. F. Miller will install a 
sawmill and begin cutting timber in a few weeks. 


TEXAS. Temple—The Temple Planing Mill, J. B. Con- 
lisk, proprietor, will rebuild plant lately noted burned. A 
complete woodworking equipment will be installed. 


VIRGINIA. Nokesville—H. M. Daniel and others will 
establish a plant to manufacture coops and crates. 


WASHINGTON. Hillhurst—The Hillhurst Lumber Co. 
will erect a mill to be ready for operation in two months. 

WISCONSIN. Oshkosh—The Morgan Co. will erect a 
large addition to its plant, which will add greatly to the 
capacity and permit of a more economic distribution of 
floor space for the dry kiln and veneer departments. ; 

Shawano—George Harding, of Merrill, and others, will 
equip a hub and spoke factory here. 


CASUALTIES. 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The Patten & Davies 
Lumber Co. suffered a fire loss recently estimated at 
$5,000. The engine room and some lumber was destroyed, 
but almost the entire lumber stock was saved. 

LOUISIANA. Lutcher—January 22 the large front lum- 
ber yard of the Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lumber Co. 
was visited by fire, which caused considerable damage. 

MINNESOTA. Ray—The saw and shingle mill owned 
by O’Brien & Callahan was destroyed by fire recently, 
loss $5,000. ‘The plant will be rebuilt shortly. 

NEW YORK. Upper Saranac Lake—C. Calhoun & Son’s 
hardwood sawmill was destroyed by fire January 20, in- 
cluding all machinery, belts and other equipment. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


QUEBEC. Bordeaux—Gingras & David's sash and door 
factory was destroyed by fire recently; loss $50,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION | 


LitrLe Rock, ArK., Jan. 27.—Action of the supreme court 
in reversing a decision of the Bradley Circuit Court in the 
case of F. EB. Newton vs. the Warren Vehicle Stock Company, 
a suit based on an “expeditious timber deed,” settles a dispute 
of long duration between various timberland owners of the 
State and timber companies purchasing on “expeditious tim- 
ber deeds” titles to timber. The supreme court held to re- 
move timber as expeditiously as possible is construed to mean 
that removal must begin immediately after possession of the 
land is obtained and that cutting must continue until all 
the timber is removed. ‘The company secured deed to the 
land in August, 1906, and the contract specified that the 
timber be removed within ten years. During an interval 
after 1907 no timber was cut and the contract was trans- 
ferred to the Texas Hardwood Lumber Company. Owners of 
the land then sued for possession of the land and forfeiture 
of the contract, or “expeditious timber deed. The lower 
court held in favor of the company, but the supreme court 
reversed the decision. The company purchasing the deed 
averred it had ten years from the beginning of the contract 
to cut the timber, but the higher court held the timber has 
not been removed as expeditiously as possible. 


New York, Jan. 26.—Hamilton H. Salmon & Co., a 




















part- 
hership composed of Hamilton J. Salmon and Richard Brandt, 
doing a general export and lumber business at 88 Wall Street 
for a number of years, were forced into bankruptcy last week 
on a petition filed by three banks. It is estimated that the 
liabilities will amount to $200,000, but Mr. Salmon has stated 
that all creditors will be paid in full. Henry C. Turner, an 
attorney at 2 Rector Street, has been appointed receiver and 
authorized to continue the business for twenty days. A meet- 
ing of creditors will be called this week and some plan of set- 
Uement considered. Mr. Salmon is looked upon as a capable 
manager and his many friends in this market hope for a 
speedy and favorable outcome of the present embarrassment. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan, 27.—Finley P. Mount, who was 
sie receiver for the M. Rumely Company, manufacturer 
of sawmill machinery, tractors and other heavy machinery, 
has been authorized by the federal court to issue $100,000 
worth of receivers’ certificates and to continue the business. 
It is the belief of officers of the company that creditors will 
be puid in full and that there will be something left besides. 
The receivership was brought about through the refusal of 
holders of $1,305,000 worth of debenture notes due March 1 
to grant an extension of time. 


Dayton, Onto, Jan. 27.—E. A. Deem, recefver for the Ed- 
wards Lumber Company, of this city, has completed and filed 
the avpraisement of the assets and liabilities of the comnany 
as follows: Total assets, $68,859.83; total liabilities, $48,- 
859.78. He expects to sell all the lumber and collect the 
assets so as to obtain the greatest amount and best results 
for creditors. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ, Jan. 28.—Attorney Genere} Wiley Jones 
has filed application in the superior court bere for the appoint- 





ment of a receiver for the San Jose Lumber Company. This 
action was taken at the request of stockholders, wlio allege 
that the company owns extensive tracts of valuable timber in 
the State of Coahuila, Mexico, which it stands to lose unless 
the oe are protected through the appointment of a 
receiver. 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 26.—George A. Foreman, jr., county 
tax assessor of Orange Soma has qualified as receiver for 
the Orange County Lumber Company, of this city, and has 
arrived here to take up his duties. The Orange County Lum- 
her Company, composed of stockholders living at both Houston 
and Orange, operated a sawmill plant at Texla, thirteen miles 
north of Orange, cutting timber from the lands of the R. W. 
Weir Lumber Company. 


William J. Stapleton, 1352 West Twenty-second street, Chi- 
cago, hus filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


Satt Lake City, UTAH, Jan. 27.—A receiver has been ap- 
pointed for the Sait Lake’ Lumber Company. 


OBITUARY 


WILSON M’CLELLAND.—President of the T. W. Mc- 
Clelland Company, of Davenport, lowa, Wilson McClel- 
land, died suadenly trom apoplexy January 21, 1915. Mr. 
McClelland was born in Davenport March 2%, 1864. He 
was graduated from Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in 
1886 and upon his return to Davenport became asso- 
ciated in his father’s business, the IT. W. McCleliand 
Company, manutacturer of sash, doors and interior finish. 
Upon his father’s death he became president of the com- 
pany and was actively engaged in this business up to tne 
time of his death. Besides being chief executive in the 
‘1. W. McCleitland Company he was a director in the First 
National Bank of Davenport, the White Lily Manutactur- 
ing Company, the Victor Animatograph Company, the 
Davenport koundry & Machine Company, the laeal Light- 
ing Company and the Phoenix Milling Company. Mr. Mc- 
Clelland’s life from young manhood up to the end was 
one ot activity and usefulness in the community. He won 
the allegiance of his employees by his tair and just treat- 
ment of them. His advice and judgment in business mat- 
ters were given great consideration and weight by his 
associates. He was a member of the Manufacturers’ 
Association of the Middle West and greatly interested in 
the work of this association. He was tond of outdoor 
sports and was a member of the Treadway Lake Club, 
the Outing Club and the Arsenal Golf Club. He was also 
a member of the Benevolent & Protective Order of Elks. 
Mr. McClelland was honored and respected by all and in 
the manufacturing and financial circles of Davenport no 
man was held in higher esteem than he, and in his death 
Davenport has lost one of her best citizens. A widow 
and three sons, ‘Thomas Wilson, David Nelson and Robert 
Richardson McClelland survive him. 




















D. F. DAVIES.—Vice president and manager of the 
Eastern Railway & Lumber Company, of Centralia, Wash., 
David F. Davies, died suddenly from an attack of heart 
trouble early Saturday morning, January 23. Mr. Davies 
was apparently in good health and was with friends at 
the Commercial Club rooms in Centralia until eleven 
o’clock the preceding night. The news of his death is a 
severe shock to his many friends, as he was prominent 
in all local affairs about Centralia and was a member of 
the Commercial Club and other social organizations of 
his city. He was also a Mason and Elk. He was born 
in Nova Scotia 52 yeurs ago, coming to the United States 
when a young man and spent eighteen years in the con- 
struction department of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company and was afterwards in the telegraph depart- 
ment of the Milwaukee railroad. Before engaging in the 
lumber business in Washington he was for several years 
with the Santa Fe Railroad with headquarters at Topeka, 
Kan., in charge of construction and maintenance of 
telegraph systems. He then became connected with the 
Old Rock Creek Lumber Company at Walville, Wash., 
now the Walville Lumber Company, and shortly atter 
severing his connection there became associated with 
F. B. Hubbard in the Eastern Railway & Lumber Com- 
pany when it was organized in 1902, residing in Centralia 
since. He was also secretary of the Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Agency of Centralia. He was president of the 
Washington Automobile Association and of the Centralia 
Automobile Club and was one of the founders of the 
Centralia Commercial Club, in which he has always been 
an earnest worker. He is survived by his widow. 


ANNETTE L. WENTWORTH.—After a long illness 
Mrs. Annette L. Wentworth, wife of Charles S. Went- 





worth, a former vice president of the old Massachusetts ~- 


Wholesale Lumber Association and one of the leading 
members of the wholesale lumber trade of New England, 
died January 26 in Brookline, Mass. Mrs. Wentworth 
had undergone a serious operation about four years ago 
and a year ago her health broke down from the effects 
of the shock to her nervous system. Mr. Wentworth 
practically dropped his business affairs, sold his residence 
in 40 Wellesley Park, Dorchester, Mass., and removed to 
an apartment in 526 Harvard: street, Brookline, to re- 
lieve his wife of all cares possible, and since then he had 
devoted almost every moment of his time to her comfort 
and happiness. Late in December Mrs. Wentworth’'s ill- 
ness took a turn for the worse and it was decided to 
remove her to the Homeopathic Hospital where eminent 
specialists have made every effort to restore her to 
health. Her death is a terrible blow to Mr. Wentworth 
and he has the deep sympathy of his hosts of friends in 
the lumber trade throughout the country. The board of 
directors of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation (Inc.) met to pass resolutions of condolence and 
take other action in behalf $f Mr. Wentworth’s associates 
in the lumber trade of Boston. Annette L. Wentworth 
was born 43 years ago at Newark, N. J., and married 
Charles S. Wentworth in Dorchester 18 years ago. She 
was a member of the Junior Club and the Thimble Club 
and was very popular among a large circle of friends. 





FRANK C. JONES.—Vice president and general man- 
ager of the Nicola Lumber Company, of Pittsburgh, Frank 
C. Jones, died at his home in Oakmont, Pa., January 17. 
He was engaged for a number of years in the contracting 
business in Finleyville. In 1896 he assumed the presidency 
of the Vandergrift Lumber Company, at Vandergrift and 
in 1903 went to Oakmont. He served several terms as 
president of the Oakmont Council. He was a thirty- 
second degree Mason and a member of the Pittsburgh 
Athletic Association.- His widow, three sons, R. I. Jones, 
of New Kensington, Henry O. Jones, of Glens Ferry, 
Idaho. and F. Dewey Jones, of Oakmont. and two daugh- 
ters. Mrs. Bruce Rosenkranz and Mrs. John Andrews, both 
of Oakmont, survive. 


W. C. RAYMOND.—Owner of the Marion Lumber Com- 
pany of Marion. Ind., W. C. Raymond died at his home 
in Marion. Januarv 21. W. C. Raymond was born in 
York, Canada, in 1845 and came to Peru, Ind.. in 1868 
where he entered into the drug business, but later went 
into the lumber business there. In 1899 he went to Ko- 
komo where he was engaged in the lumber business also 
with branch yards at Bunker Hill and Galveston. Ind. 
In 1901 he came to Marion and purchased. the Golding 
Lumber Company which is now known as the Marion 
Lumber Company.’ He was a man of high business quali- 
fications and a much respected citizen. He is survived 





8 feet in diameter, was snaked 800 
feet up a 30 per cent grade, over rough 
ground, with a 1%-inch Yellow Strand 
cable that had been in constant use for 
over six months. ‘This same cable yarded 
over 7% million feet of lumber without 
breaking. It was still serviceable at the 

end of the season. 


Yellow Strand 
Wire Rope 


is made especially to withstand the tre- 
mendous strains and wear and tear of 


logging. It’s elastic, flexible and most 
economical because it lasts longest. 
Try Yellow Strand yourself. 
direct or through any of our agents. 
FREE Our illustrated monthly magazine— 
THE YELLOW STRAND—free for 
one year to all rope users. Write for it. 


Order 


Ask for Catalog 70. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OFFICES: 
New York and Seattle. 


WORKS: 
St. Louis and Seattle. 


Agents Everywhere. 








A Commissary Special 


made for men engaged in rough work—lumbering, 
farming, mining, irrigation, R. R: trackmen, pack- 
ing house, surveying, quarrying,etc. Just the shoe to 
individualize your store with the 
men who want big values for there 
is practically no wear out to our 


Aluminum 
Sole Shoe 


The rocker bar on the sole makes 
walking easy and the shoe is rust 
proof, water proof, cold proof, 
light and comfortable. In every 
way the ideal shoe for water, mud, 
slush, snow, briers or bro- 
ken glass. They sell on 
sight and every wearer is 
an advertisement for you. 








Fr Our Booklet ‘Aluminum The Sole of Health” will 
ee show you many reasons why you should handle 
these shoes in yourstore. Tell us to send it to you—show it 
to some of your regular customers and take a few orders on 
trial. It will pay. 


Racine Aluminum Shoe Co. 
200 Sixteenth St., RACINE, WIS. 
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Paroid is the foundation on 
which the roofing and build- 
ing product business of more 
successful Neponset Dealers 
has been built than any other 
one item. 


It is the mainstay of. the 
Neponset line, the keystone, 
not only of Neponset Roof- 
ings, but of ready roofings in 
general, \t marks the begin- 
ning of ready roofings. Not 
only that! For 16 years it has 
been the standard by which 
the others are judged. 


It will be thestandard as long 
as ready roofings are made. 


During the past year Paroid has 
been one of our best salesmen. 
When dealers and property own- 
ers learned that the same mater- 
ials of which Paroid was com- 
posed, were used in 


NeronseT SHINGLES 


the sale was one-half made. 
Thousands of squares of Ne- 
ponset Shingles have been sold 
just on the reputation of Paroid. 
If Paroid has lasted 16 years, 
how long will seven layers of 
Neponset Shingles last? That 
is the argument. 

Paroid is also the basis of the 
highest grade colored ready 
roofing ever produced — the 
attractive red and green 


Neponset PROSLATE Roofing 


This material is now being made 
in red and green tile pattern, as 
well as in the plain colors. 





Our advertising campaign 
starts with a full page in the 
Saturday Evening Post 
February 13th. 


BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1795 
New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 
Canadian Plant and Office, Hamilton, Ont. 


Return the coupon today. 





BIRD 


NepOvsE | 






BIRD & SON, Dept. A, 








NEPONSET Full Line.’’ 


ing products: 


East Walpole, Mass., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: — Send book ‘‘How 
to Make More Money Selling the 


Send information on the follow- 
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by a widow and two sons, L. G. Raymond of Seattle, 
Wash., and Dr. Charles W. Raymond of Indianapolis. 


SYLVESTER O. GATTON.—Just before he was to have 
eelebrated his ninety-fourth birthday, Sylvester O. Gat- 
ton, a retired lumberman of Louisville, Ky., succumbed 
to the infirmities of old age at the home of his son, Syl- 
vester O. Gatton, jr. Mr. Gatton was one of the pioneer 
lumber manutacturers of Kentucky and retained many 
interests in that field, only recentiy disposing of a large 
timber tract in Grayson County to his children. He is 
survived by five sons and two daughters. His wife died 
ten years ago. Interment was at St. Johns, Ky. 








FRED FANDAL.—Formerly engaged in the timber busi- 
ness, Fred Fandal, died January 19 at his residence in 
New Orleans, at the age of 78. Mr. Fandal was born in 
Germany and came to the United States sixty-eight years 
ago. He embarked in the timber business and during the 
Civil War had a contract to furnish the Federal troops in 
New Orleans with all their firewood. For this purpose he 
located at La Branche and at times shipped out an entire 
trainload of fuel at one time. From La Branche he 
moved to Gibson and later to New Orleans. He is sur- 
vived by four children, three sons and one daughter. In- 
terment was at Gibson, La. 





GEORGE MARSHALL.—A well known lumberman of 
Oneida County, Wisconsin, George Marshall, died re- 
cently at his home in Woodboro. Mr. Marshall was con- 
nected for many years with the George E. Wood Lumber 
Company, of Woodboro, and was for two years engaged 


——, 


in the retail lumber business at Tomahawk. At 


of his death he was engaged in filling a logging), 1™* 
for the A. H. Stange Company, of Merrill. “Mr an 
was a thirty-second degree Mason. He one Years 
old and is survived by his widow. ‘isi 

DR. A. M. KALBACH.—A well known lumber ».. i mill. 
man, Dr. A. M. Kalbach, who operated exten ely j 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, died January 20 at | foun 
in Lancaster, Pa. Dr. Kalbach, who attained th. age f 
76 years, was a native of Pennsylvania, and ¢ first 
studied for a professional career, but took up | lum. 
bering business and became very successful at ii. He ; 
survived by his widow and five daughters. : 

HORACE MOORE.—A pioneer lumberman of llegan 
County, Michigan, Horace Moore, died at his me in 
Allegan recently.. So tar as is known he was t! oldest 
pioneer of Allegan County. Mr. and Mrs. Mo: cele. 


brated their golden wedding anniversary last | Mr 
Moore was 94 years old. as 





MRS. RUTH O’DONNEL GRAVES.—Wife ot 





I 
W. Graves, of the Toronto office of Graves, Bi; em 
Co., Mrs. Ruth O'Donnel Graves, died in Toron: Jany. 
ary 19. Interment was made at Buffalo. 

JACK NASH.—Woods foreman of the sawmil! of Cox 
& Son, at Meeker, La., Jack Nash, was killed cently 
by a train between Meeker and Lecompte, La. He is 
survived by his widow and _ several children. H: wag q 


member of the Knights of Macabee. 











For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 24. 


Chicago yardmen report a fair run of business, not- 
withstanding the cold weather of the last few days. 
Trade, however, shows little improvement since the 
opening of the year, but an increase is looked for in 
the course of the next thirty days. The number of 
permits taken out are large and with an abundance 
of cheap money there will undoubtedly be a heavy 
building revival with the coming of spring. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
January 23 aggregated 37,399,000 feet, against 40,563,- 
000 feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total 
receipts from January 1 to January 23, 1915, amounted 
to 109,373,000 feet, a decrease of 8,465,000 feet, com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year. Ship- 
ments for the week ended January 23 were 20,140,000 
feet, an increase of 3,526,000 feet, compared with the 
corresponding: week in 1914. Total shipments from 
January 1 to January 23, 1915, aggregated 58,901,000 
feet, 7,978,000 feet more than was shipped from Chi- 
eago during the same period in 1914. Shingle receipts 
for the week show an increase of 1,572,000 as com- 
pared with the corresponding week in 1914, while 
total receipts from January 1 to January 23, 1915, 
show an increase of 1,378,000 against the correspond- 
ing period: of last year. Shipments of shingles for the 
week show an increase—927,000 in amount—compared 
with the same week last year, while total shipments 
from January 1 to January 23, 1915, show a decrease 
of 1,663,000, compared with the corresponding period 
of last year. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade. 

RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED JANUARY 23. 














Lumber Shingles. 

ot SPP er err ee er fy eee 37,399.000 6,400,000 
SOLE 5kea cat esniee tees eases 40,563,000 4,828,000 
EEPRNOS  .-...: ccc uses aie kane ea ee 1,572,000 
SURITOREO: Sinn ae eesvoeecean Ree. »serasees 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 23. 

Lumber. Shinales, 

DD isedaeansuhstaae cael 109,373.000 25,905,000 
1 ECan er 117,838,000 24,527,000 
PINS S. ca cece sean ee Eaeeeoaee 1,378,000 
ee ee ee eo BOGSRO0 saxo venwee 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JANUARY 23. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

J) ee eer reer sae se 20,140,000 4.643.000 
SUES nv scmvieass wa neewess eats 16,614,000 3,716,000 
[ECIRRND .ss5semcka yas ans 3.625,000 927,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 23. 

Lumber. Shingles, 

BOSS i isnis snes vneenee sae ss Oe 15.594,000 
SRD on cas sean ce ereees Seen 50,923,000 17,257,000 
PacreasS- 502.5... axa... 7HIC M001 soup sees 
DRCEREREE.. 6s SHbiewd KKM ba <% Ho wees 1,663,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended January 27 were: 


CLass— No. Value. 
OSE US ee eee ee 3 $ 2,10 
S 1-000 and under $ 5.000... ....6000; 31 87. 400 
5,000 and under 10,000............. 16 93.000 
10,000 and under 25,000............. 14 214,500 
25,000 and under 50,000............. 163,000 
Overland Stores Company, 4-story brick 
WINGS 5.5 5.6455 6466s 052 we 00's 200,000 
S. T. Cooper, 3-story brick stores and 
DARE 2 oes vena Sek eb canes ee ae 150,000 
W. A. Parkeson, five 3-story brick apart- 
ment buildings [eee eee ren ol seces be 110,000 
| A err soe ee eee re eee eee 


73 $1, nee 000 
Average valuation for week.........-+..- 3,$ 


Totals previous week.........ccceeeees 124 
Average valuation previous week........ oe 
Totals corresponding week 1914........ 126 
Totals January 1 to January 27, 1915. 354 
Totals corresponding period 191 Seeger 405 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 431 
Totals corresponding period 1912 186 
Totals corresponding period 1911 397 
Totals corresponding period 1910 845 
Totals corresponding period 1909 574 
Totals corresponding period 1908 432 
Totals corresponding period 1£07. 448 
Totals corresponding period 1906.. 423 








NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Demand continues quiet. Manufacturers’ 
agents have to work hard and figure closely to get the 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS | 


business which is being offered. They say, wever, 
there is a little better tone to trade conditions 4:id that 
prices are holding steady. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Few sales of lumber were rade to 
the retailers in for the convention last week. The week 
was given up to entertainment largely, and, while a few 
dealers looked around for prices, on the whole less busi- 
ness was done than during the usual week. Now that the 


convention is out of the way, however, salesmen expect 
business to begin to show, and traveling men are hustling 
over the territory. The visiting retailers all agreed that 
prospects for spring trade were good and present retail 


supplies are known to be light, and that when buying 
starts it will keep up at a steady if not a very lively 
pace. 


New York.—While better inquiry has developed since 
the first of the year, new orders come along as slowly 
as ever. Yards keep their new. orders to current wants 
which are very small. Prices are fairly well maintained, 
Suburban building develops very slowly. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for white pine is not so good 
as a few weeks ago, according to some dealers, who at 
that time had a fair amount of business. Others report 
a little larger inquiry for stock. The consensus is that 
business is on a light basis and that stocks are moving 
in small quantity. The weather is not such as to en- 
courage new business, being more wintry than at any 
other time this season. Prices are about the same 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Heavy snow storms the last 
few days have been instrumental in delaying shipments. 
Orders are coming along more freely than at any other 
time since the first of the year, retailers and manufac- 
turers manifesting a disposition to make heavier and 
more frequent purchases. In most instances the stock 
is required for prompt consumption. Low grade items 
are in better demand and wholesalers find that they are 
in better position to supply the trade in this respect than 
a year ago. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Aside from some small sales at irregu- 
lar intervals, white pine trade has been lethargic and 
dealers look for little change until weather conditions are 
more favorable. Prices are unchanged. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—Offerings of spruce dimension are grow- 
ing larger and prices are not so firm as they have been 
the last month. The regular base quotation on frames 
is still $24, but a clever buyer can sometimes purchase 
for less. Quotations on random spruce show more firm- 
ness, as the brisk British demand for deals is keeping 
several domestic millmen interested, as well as the Cana- 
dian manufacturers, and the supply of the sizes for which 
there is the most call is limited. Prices obtained this 
week are: 2x3, $21; 2x4, $22; 2x5, 2x6, 2x7, $20.50 to $21; 
2x8, $22.50; 2x10, $23.50 to $24; 2x12, $24 to $24.50. De- 
mand for boards is slightly better than for some time, 
and a few producers manifest firmer ideas about prices. 
One of the largest mills is quoting $21 with a ‘“‘take it or 
leave it” air for covering boards, 5 inches and up wide, 
8 feet and up long. Most of the current business is at 
$20.50, and fairly good covering boards are obtainable 
at $20. The call for matched spruce boards is seasonable 
and $22.50 is bottom for 10-, 14-, 16-foot lengths, and 
$21.50 for all 12-foot boards. Several dealers are quoting 
50 cents more. 


New York.—The improvement in local inquiry demand 
which developed shortly after January 1 has faded away 
or been taken care of. Inventorying brought some busi- 
ness, but with the prevailing dullness in the building 
market retailers find little to warrant them in buying 
ahead. Stocks at mill points are’in good shape and the 
situation as a whole is strong. Millmen are strong!y of 
the opinion that they will make money by holding on to 
their stocks for shipment during the spring. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Spruce trade remains a negligible fac- 
tor. Demand is small and prices are irregular and de- 
pendent much upon the stock conditions of the selling 
mill. Spruce men say that there is a better movement 
in the eastern market and export trade is: more prom- 
ising. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Retailers are beginning to send out inquiries 
regarding posts and, in view of this fact, there ‘s & 
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sh tage on some items and with the probable curtailment 


of production there should be much improvement in 
pr es by spring. Pole demand is slow, although some 
pu- ness has developed since the first of the year. 


nneapolis, Minn.—Considerable shopping for posts was 
dc by retailers in for convention last week, and in- 
q -y demonstrated that the talk of a prospective scarcity 
is o “wolf” story. The result has been an increased line 
ot orders, but the price situation shows no change. Pole 
I ness is quiet but the output this winter is hght and 
| ; during the next season are expected to prove better 











erty than in the last year. > 
HARDWOODS. 
hicago.—Very ‘little variation is noted in the hardwood 


n rket from week to week. Some wholesalers say that 
b .iness is improving, while others state that they see no 
in provement at ail. Some of the southern mills are again 
( aung and report a tair run of orders. Some plain 
oq ortered oak is moving but prices are not considered 
up to standard. The lower grades of gum and cutton- 
\ od are active. The higher grades are stagnant. North- 
€ stochs are larger than a year ago, with little demand 
at present. 


Jinneapolis, Minn.—Some revival in flooring demand 
fron retail yards was noted when the retail dealers were 
in ior the convention, but flooring ‘is inactive as a ruie, 
and yard trade is quiet. ‘Lhere is some improvement in 
tu tory business and more is in sight. Northern stocks 
a admitteuly getting scarce, thaugh the prices have not 
recovered to any degree yet trom their drop last fall. 
L: .ding wholesalers are not forcing the market and ex- 
pect to realize better figures on their stock before mid- 
summer. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Oak flooring has not sustained the 
icrease in demand that was noted last week and dealers 
report trade very quiet. The advance in price that was 
put into effect by soine of the muils is being maintained 
aud some business is being booked at that level. ‘Lhe 
factories are sending out a few more inquiries now, but 
their orders still are scarce. A Siluation that helps the 
huruwood market is the tact that most of the simalier 
niuls, Which tormerly were in the habit of selling stock at 
aluactive prices in order to get quick money, have veen 
furced to close beoause of the tight money conditions re- 
sulung trom the cotton tie-up. That gives the. larger 
mills a better opportunity to keep the market steady. 
Diy stock still is very scarce. Frices are steady. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Hardwood conditions are somewhat un- 
satisfactory, but prospects look much brighter than they 
have lor some time. With extremely low stocks in re- 
tullers’ as weil as consumers’ hanus, they can not wait 
much longer to place orders. Inquiries are coming in 
treely, Indicating that prospective buyers are more in- 
terested than they have been and will soon come into the 
murket. Klain sawed and quartered white and red oak 
ire in good demand and at slightly advanced prices. 


Memphis, Tenn.—It is the consensus among hardwood 
manutacturers and wholesalers here that the market is 
Inquiries are 
increasing at an encouraging rate and the outlook 
is good tor a steady expansion in the volume of business 
in domestic circles. Little hope is entertained of immedi- 
ate improvement in export outlets. There have been 
practically no changes in prices of southern hardwoods. 
The tone of the market is improving and most members 
of the trade believe that, as soon as the increased de- 
mand now anticipated materializes, better values will ob- 
tain. ‘Lhe best call here is still for the lower grades of 
cottonwood and gum which are offering in only limited 
quantities and which are firmly held. The movement 
of plain and quartered oak is fairly active while cypress 
continues to sell well in grades above shops. Red gum is 
quite but there is a moderate demand reported for sap. 
Cottonwood is quiet in firsts and seconds but there is a 
xood inquiry for box boards, which are reported rather 
scarce. Gum box boards, too, are scarce and are gener- 
ally firmly held. 


Louisville, Ky.—Though lumber prices remain generally 
unsatisfactory, the general situation shows rapid im- 
provement, according to the consensus in this market. 
Inquiries are more numerous, and the volume of hard- 
wood lumber shipped out is increasing steadily. Some 
large blocks of lumber are being bought, and while orders 
of this kind are being placed at fairly low prices, hard- 
wood manufacturers believe that buyers generally realize 
that quotations are sure to be advanced. Conditions in 
the furniture field are reported to be satisfactory, the 
shows having developed normal if not remarkably large 
bus.ness, and a good demand from this quarter is looked 
for. With the railroads buying and building operations 
opening, and export trade becoming a more important 
factor, the hardwood men feel there is no reason. why 
business should not be good. 


New York.—A little better demand is reported, but it is 
sO small that there is a différence of opinion whether it 
really exists. Inquiries are more numerous and con- 
sumers seem to be planning to lay in some stocks, but 
actual orders continue few. The limited demand is well 
distributed throughout the whole hardwood list and with 
the low supplies among*consumers and yards, there is 
every indication that a few*weeks will see a smart im- 
provement in the demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The hardwood trade is still slow, though 
inquiry is better than a number of weeks ago. Dealers 
say buyers are more optimistic about the future, but at 
the same time they are not placing orders at all freely. 
Some yards note an improvement in the call for the 
lower grades, in which prices are holding up at a firm 
range. 


Boston, Mass.—Quietness still prevails in the hard- 
woods market, but sellers believe they see light- ahead 
and few are willing to offer any concessions from the 
price schedule maintained with fair success so far this 
year. Slight reductions are said to have been made in a 
few instances recently on quartered oak. Plain oak is 
Selling better than the quarter sawn. Interest has been 
manifested. lately in Philippine magohany, also in the 
African mahogany, of which large shipments have re- 
cently been: brought into the New England market. 
Demand for most of the domestic hardwoods is still 
spotty, however, and probably will show no striking re- 
covery until the season is further advanced.. One encour- 


aging feature is the fact that buyers find few opportuni- 
ties LO PICK Up Special 1OLS OL Lhe diflerent graues of 
hardwouvuus at bargain prices, most of tue mulls repurung 


_Unat BLOCKS OL Weli-seasulieu luuimer are noe Lou large 


tO micel Wwe DLPIskK LUsilYeDs eEXpecled LO Geveiop by early 
Spring. Current Quelauons oh inch ones anu twos are: 
brown ash, $61 LO 904; busswoou, 343 Lo $40; reu birch, 
$04 Lo yuo; maple, $59 to $41; plain Oak, $38 to $61; quar- 
tered Oak, $85 LO $YU. 


Baltimore, Md.—Hardwood men take a more hopeful 
view Of the fulure than they diu a snort whiuie agy, this 
feclng being jnuuceu by iucreased Orueis and by OtlMer 
indicauous suggestive OL @ Breuler interest im the ouller- 
ings. business received, however, leaves much to be de- 
Sived in puiutl Of quantity, While unsetlied prices prevail. 
Fracticaily all woods are aftecled Ly tne wide Variations 
In prices, and sellers Dud il dillicuit lo Gelermine Wiat 
figures to quote. Many OL the nus are as yet shut 
Guwn, not having revpened ailer the hulidays, and to 
these Cundilions 18 auued a purual embargo upon such 
expurt business as could be done. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers characterize prevail- 
ing market culdilious as deciueuly LOO uncertain to voce 
auy seblimenl om tne prospects tur a gvuu spiibg traue. 
‘Lhey have Leen Noping aliu allicipating a revival OL de- 
Mand ths mouth tual would wring sume resembiance of 
former activilies, bul the continuation Of the war and 
the conseyuent Curtailment Of Gemand trom European 
Cuunlmes inal has been experienceu by American malu- 
facturers hereloivure are Cuusidereu a proluunent lactor in 
the backWaru movement ol stock irom the wholesaler to 
tue relailer and Olher consumers. ‘ihe mills are getting 
Out less stock than ltormeriy, and anything like a return 
to lormer aclivilies 18 expected to resuit in a decided 
increase in prices, 

Columbus, Ohio.—Hardwood trade has been fairly 
steauy tne last week. Demand is dbout evenly divided 
between the retail trade and manulacturing establisn- 
ments. Frices are abuult the same as during last week. 
Quurtered and plain sawed oak are bLolh Sleady and tne 
volume of business 18 lair. Chestnut is tairly strong. 
Basswood and asn are in good demand and other hard- 
woous are unchanged. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—A fair activity is manifest in hard- 
woous, and better teeling is shown in the upper grades, 
though the improvement is not as great as had been 
hoped for earlier in the month. Low grade hardwoods tor 
shipping purposes are selling somewhat better, but prices 
sull are low. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Improvement in the hardwood field 
is still in evidence and aealers look forward to better re- 
sults a little later on and believe the present improvement 
wul surely continue with but lght variation tor the next 
thirty days or so. Inquiries are good and come trom the 
larger consumers with a regularity that is most encourag- 
ing. Shipments of plain and quartered oak are fair and 
better vai:ues are bound to be obtained soon. Some deal- 
ers claim a better cail tor red gum while others say there 
is only a hght demand. ‘the market tor sap gum is tair; 
low grades of each, however, sell readily. ‘there is a 
strong demand tor thick white ash and all grades and 
thicknesses sell well, but a real shortage exists in 12/4 
to 16/4. Chestnut is in light request in all grades. 


HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—The hemlock situation is unchanged. Trade 
is light and stocks at primary points are full. Manu- 
facturers, however, are hoping that with the coming of 
better weather the demaud for hemlock will improve. 
Prices are unsteady. 


Boston, Mass.—The higher prices being insisted upon 
for southern roofers are having a favorable effect upon 
the hemlock board market. Within a tew days it has 
become difticult even tor a proverbially close buyer with 
good credit to get eastern clipped boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, 
16-toot lengths, at less than $21, while at least one large 
producer wants $22. Some carload lots of attractive 
eastern clipped boards have gone at $20.50 recently, but 
it is generally believed that few mills will be willing to 
ship at that price in the immediate future. Firmer ideas 
are entertained, alsu. by dealers in Pennsylvania hem- 
lock in the New England market. Yardmen are gaining 
the impression that hemlock is likely to be higher and 
that it will be best to buy at current quotations if the 
boards will be required within the next two or three 
months, but the caution acquired during the last six 
months persuades most buyers to procrastinate action as 
long as possible. There is little call for hemlock dimen- 
sion, quotations ranging about $2 under present spruce 
frame prices. 


New York.—Hemlock demand continues dull and subur- 
ban retailers find little in the building situation to give 
much encouragement. Figures for spring work come out 
slowly and in the meantime buying is confined to current 
wants. Prices are unchanged. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The market holds steady and a better 
sentiment is expressed among buyers. There is so little 
building going on that retailers are not disposed to add 
much to their stocks, and they will probably not do so 
until a few weeks later at least. Wholesalers are carry- 
ing a good assortment and will have plenty of lumber to 
last them through the winter in all. probability. Prices 
are a little stronger than several weeks ago. 


POPLAR. 


Chicago.—Demand for poplar continues on a restricted 
scale. Some firsts and seconds are moving, but the yards 
that handle this wood are carrying well rounded stocks 
and are not over-anxious to buy on the present market. 
Factories are buying such wood as they have to have and 
some are figuring on the future, but this class of cus- 
tomers is in the minority. 





Boston, Mass.—Poplar merchants report a better busi- 
ness this week than they have encountered for some 
time. Several buyers who have been looking over the 
market recently have placed orders, after satisfying. them- 
selves there is little. chance of quotations going lower, 
while there are good indications that prices will become 
firmer as the season advances. Prices are well main- 
tained. For really choice ones and twos there is little 
business at less than $60 to $61. If the best yellow poplar 
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American 
Wire 
Rope 


OISTING rope of every descrip- 
tion for elevators, mines, coal 
hoists, ore hoists, conveyors, der- 

ricks and cranes, stump pullers, steam 
shovels, dredges, skidder rope for logging, 
ballast unloading. Towing hawsers, 
mooring lines, tiller rope and ships’ rig- 
ging. Power transmission. Suspension 
bridge cables. Rope for all haulage pur- 


poses. Flattened strand rope. Non- 
spinning rope. Steel clad rope. Locked 


coil track cable for acrial tramways. Flat 
rope. 
Special rope made to order 


to suit any purpose. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


Chicago, New York, Worcester, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Denver. Export Representative: 
U.S. Steel Products Co., New York. Pacific 
Coast Representative: U.S. Steel Products 
Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
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and go after that soft 
fibred timber farther 
up. which you have 
heretofore had to a- 
bandon on account of 
its inaccessibility. Sit 
down right now and 
tell us where you're 
located and we'll tell 
you the nearest point 
in either the United 
States or Canada where 
you can see the 


. Barienger 
Braking Device 


in operation this winter. It makes 
45% grades with loads of 30,000 Ibs. 
,down descents of 2000 feet 
with one man _ operating 
brake. Can be mounted on 
wheels for summer logging. 





Illustrated Catalog shows 
method of operation. 
Ryther & Pringle Company 

CARTHAGE, N. Y. * 
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is not required there is some lumber falling within the 
first and second grade to be had down to $55, but the 
assortment of lengths at this price is not always desir- 
able. Yard and factory stocks quite generally are re- 
ported very light, and it will take but slight increase in 
the rate of consumption to start a very satisfactory buy- 
ing movement. 


Baltimore, Md.—The poplar trade has not made any 
important gains in volume, but appears to be holding its 
own in regard to movement, though prices are by no 
means as stable as could be desired. Buyers are not 
disposed to place orders in liberal volume. Available 
stocks are comparatively small, many of the mills having 
shipped out stocks faster than the production during re- 
cent months. The export business has absorbed larger 
quantities of poplar than many other woods, so that the 
general distribution has probably kept pace with, if not 
exceeded, the production. 


Ashland, Ky.—A fairly good business is maintained in 
poplar and orders come in spurts. Probably the best 
feature is the demand for panel stock, especially in the 
extra wide widths. The other grades are receiving some 
attention and manufacturers are optimistic. Prices hold 
firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo.—The poplar situation is said to be 
somewhat improved, dealers claiming more orders for 
better grades than for many weeks. The improvement 
is slight but encouraging and at producing points manu- 
facturers are filling orders at satisfactory prices. Re- 
aquest for low grade stock is good and satisfactory prices 
are readily obtained. 


Columbus, Ohio.—-Poplar demand is unchanged from 
last week. Dealers are buying in small consignments in 
order to replenish their stocKs. Prices are the same as 
during last week. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—There are no encouraging features to the 
west coast market. Quotations are still weak and buyers 
are not over-anxious to stock up, even at the low prices 
going. There has been a laudable effort by some manu- 
facturers to hold out for higher prices. The situation 
is still unchanged, however, it being a buyer’s market. 
Railroad demand is still light. Some encouragement is 
reported this week with reference to western pine. The 
California woods have been moving readily and the white 
pine mills have been receiving more inquiries than for 
several weeks. No change in values is recorded. 











AN AGGRESSIVE PAPER ATTRACTS 
AGGRESSIVE READERS. 


The kind of readers the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN attracts are the kind of prospects 
the advertiser wants to attract. 

The Chicago Tribune hit the bulls eye in 
its January 14 issue when it said: 

Action inspires action. Aggressive- 
ness breeds aggressiveness. A man 
or woman who reads the newspaper 
that leads in aggressive thought and 
aggressive action—who reads_ the 
newspaper whose every issue is a 
dynamic force for improvement and 
progress—is a Better Worker be- 
cause of reading that newspaper, no 
matter whether the work be wash- 
ing dishes and sweeping floors or 
directing the destinies of a gigantic 
corporation. 

Every issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN is a powerful inspirational factor in 
making better lumber business and more 
capable lumbermen. 

Every issue stimulates and strengthens 
the trade and inspires the men composing 
the trade. 

The men who appreciate an aggressive, 
“dynamic force” like the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN are the men you, Mr. Advertiser, 
want to reach. 





FROM A NEW SUBSCRIBER. 


‘*Your Ad Talks on lumber received. I will 
make use of them. In regard to your paper, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, it is fine; it is what I 
wanted; it is great. I cannot find words to ex- 
press my admiration for the paper. Many 
thanks! ’’ 





GETTING DISTRIBUTION. 


Our method is to secure distribution FIRST, 
then whenever distribution is secured, to help that 
dealer to become such an efficient, enthusiastic 
salesman for our client’s goods that his sales pile 
up and his orders multiply. 

We hold that a manufacturer who has only 10 
percent distribution gets only 10 percent effi- 
ciency from his general advertising. When he 

- gets 50 percent distribution he can cash in on his 
general advertising about 50 percent, and so on. 

The crime of burning up an advertiser’s money 
in general media before he has distribution has 
killed more advertisers than any other kind of 
business murder. SHUMAN ADVERTISING Co. 














EFFICIENCY IN ADVERTISING. 

The business man of today cries for efficiency. 

Efficiency means greater profits because it elim- 
inates waste,—waste effort, waste time, waste 
money. 

In advertising the greatest efficiency is reached 
by eliminating waste and duplication in cireu- 
lation. 

Use the medium that reaches the most good 
prospective customers. 

In the lumber field the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
qualifies as the most efficient medium. 


THE SILENT SALESMAN. 7 

It invades your private office 

In a quiet, modest way, 
And it plants itself beside you 

Quite as though it meant to stay. 
But, although it’s unassuming, 

It is very wide awake; 
It’s the Advertising Section 

Of the journal that you take. 


If you’re not prepared to listen, 
It is mute until you are, 

And it doesn’t try to bribe you 
With a passable cigar. 

When it taiks, you get the message 
Free of flattery and bosh, 

For it has no space to squander 
On a lot of pleasant josh. 


Quite unlike the wordy agent, 
It can never be a bore, 
Since it tells its story quickly 
And attempts to say no more. 
In its typographic colors 
It is neatly, plainly dressed, 
And it doesn’t pain your optics 
Like a yard of lurid vest. 


When you’ve heard its brief recital— 
When you’ve slowly read it through— 
Then its mission is concluded 
And the rest is up to you. 
Your decision is judicial 
And unbiased, for you’re free 
From the prompting and persuasion 
Of a salesman at your knee. 
—R. T. Strohm in the National Engineer. 


SHORT LENGTHS. 

That paper is the cheapest medium which brings 
the best results in proportion to its rate, no mat 
ter what that rate may be.—Printers’ Ink. 

This from a half-page advertiser who has used 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for years: ‘‘The re- 
sults from our advertisement in your journal are 
very satisfactory. Inquiries from this source 


are greater than from any other paper in which 
we advertise.’’ 
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Seattle, Wash.—The opinion seems to be gaining groung 
that more lumber is being bought here than is gen 


ul 
supposed. Some sellers declare that eastern buyers = 
developed the faculty of spreading their orders arou:' {py 
such a manner as not to affect the market mater: |ly, 
The big mills now running are declared in most cas: . to 


have cutting orders enough on hand to keep them oy. »:t. 
ing for several weeks. The price of cutting stuff is .,jq 
to be 50 cents more than it was in November. ¢ 
remains stationary, with the demand light. Inquiries ©» jm 
the United Kingdom continue to arrive, but little an 
be shipped owing to the excessive rates and the ‘ict 
that the steamship companies have little or no space for 
lumber. 


tar 


Tacoma, Wash.—The fir market shows no sp: ja} 
change over last week. The tone is perhaps be’ ‘er, 
There is conservative demand that has included svuime 
railroad and some Atlantic coast orders. Yard stoci js 
moving and silo has continued fair. On the whole, hiw- 
ever, concessions are still being made in spots on wiiat 
might be considered the present market value. Coast, ise 
trade is very light. Vessel freights to San Francisco ire 
$3.25 and to southern California $3.75, with plenty of 
small tonnage available. The foreign trade shows no 
improvement, although rumors are plentiful. 


Portiand, Ore.—Demand for fir from foreign count: \es 
is increasing, and but for the difficulty in obtaining s: \t- 
able vessels to carry the material no doubt the m !ls 
here would be booked full with orders for railroad and 
general building material. The high freight rates ie- 
manded act as a damper and they are attributed largely 
to the fact that so many freighters have been ecom- 
mandeered by the warring nations. The log situation 
here remains unchanged. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Firms that anticipate their wants in 
fir mostly have bought all the stock they will take urtil 
the spring. demand is a little closer at hand and those 
who do not do any speculative buying are not inclined to 
place any orders until the weather opens up. The result 
is that there is a lull in the demand for fir. The lull, 
however, is not unseasonable, for dealers have not been 
expecting much business this month. The market is firm, 
but it lacks energy. The last week has been if anything 
a little quieter than normal for the time of year. Com- 
paratively brisk lineyard buying in December probably 
accounts to a considerable extent for the conditions pre- 
vailing. Red cedar siding holds up steadily in price. It is 
being quoted at $3 and $3.50 off the list and mills that 
ship both shingles and siding still are demanding more 
for shingles when shipped with siding. The demand is 
not strong, but log prices make for a strong feeling at 
the mills. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A better demand for fir and spruce is 
reported by some dealers, who say they have disposed of 
more than the usual amount of stock lately. There is 
an increase in the volume of fir flooring business in the 
eastern territory, due to lower freight rates and more 
vigorous handling of these woods. Red cedar siding 
maintains a firm tone and there is a fair amount of 
activity in it. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Not much is doing in the western pine trade, 
but prices are holding firm and better inquiry is looked 
for shortly. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Western pine dealers have had an- 
other very quiet week. The demand is very low for the 
time of year and some of the dealers are beginning to 
wonder where the orders are coming from. On the whole 
prices are steady, especially for Idaho white pine, of 
which the mills have comparatively low stocks. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for western white pine is quiet 
and even, while the high quotations of the previous few 
weeks are successfully maintained. Current quotations 
are: Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 2%-inch 
and 3-inch, $110.50; 4-inch, $120.50; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 
8/4, $90.50; 2%-inch and 3-inch, $105.50; 4-inch, 5.50; 
fine common, 4/4, $73.50; 5/4, 6/4, $75.50; 8/4, ; 
2%-inch and 38-inch, $90.50; 4-inch, $103.50; No. 1 cuts, 
4/4, $57.50; 5/4, 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $68.50; barnboard, 4d. and 
m., No. 1, 8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; No. 2, 8-inch 
and 19-inch, $34.50. 








REDWOOD. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Redwood orders still are coming in 
in a satisfactory manner. There has been no change in 
redwood prices in several weeks. Buyers are willing to 
pay the figures the mills quote, although they are not 
inclined to place any very large orders. 











NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Shipments through this port have been 
retarded by weather conditions, both rail and water. 
Water shipments continue light, but an increase in this 
business is expected shortly. Sales during the week 
showed a decided increase, principally in rough lumber. 
No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $25 to $25.50; No. 2, $22 to $23; 
No. 3, $16 to $16.50; 4/4 edge box, $13.50 to $14; cull red 
heart, $8; 4/4 edge culls and red heart, $11.25 to $12.25. 
Six-inch box, $14. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $29.50 to $31; 
No. 3, $17.50 to $18.50; box, $14.75 to $15.50; culls and red 
heart, $12.50 to $13. No. 1, 10-inch rough, $30 to $31; 
No. 3, $18.50; box, $15.75 to $16.50; culls and red heart, 
$13.75. No. 1, 12-inch rough, $33 to $84; No. 3, $20.50 to 
22; box, $17; culls and red heart, $14 to $15. No. 1, 5/4 
edge, $26.50 to $28; box, $14; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $30; box, 
$14.50 to $15; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $31 to $32; Nos. 1 and 2 
bark strips, $17 to $17.50; box bark strips, $9.25 to $10.50. 
No. 1, 13/16-inch rift flooring, $36.50 to $37.50; No. 2, 
$34.50. No. 1, 18/16-inch flooring, $25 to $26; No. 2, 
$24.50 to $25.50; No. 3, $19 to $20.50; No. 4, $12.50 to $13.50. 
No. 1, 3/8-inch ceiling, $15.50 to $16; No. 2, $14 to $14.50; 
No. 3, $12.50 to $13; No. 4, $9. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, 
$17.25 to $18.25; No. 2, $15.75 to $16.25; No. 8, $13.50 to 
$14; No. 4, £9.75 to $10.50. No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, 
$27 to $28; No. 2, $24.75 to $25.25; No. 3, $19.75 to $20.75. 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $22 to $23. Six-inch 
roofers, $14.75 to $15.25; 8-inch, $15.75 to $16.25; 10-inch, 
$16.50 to $17; 12-inch, $17 to $17.50; lath, $3; factory floor- 
ing, $17 to $18; North Carolifa pine sizes, $16.50 to $18.25; 
4/4 edge shop, $18.25 to $18.75. 
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Boston, Mass.—While the demand for North Carolina 
pin lumber is only moderate, prices are appreciably 
firn or, especially for rooiers. ‘Lhe bottom price this 
we for 6-inch is $18, and tor 10-inch, $19, while 50 cents 
mo is frequently asked successiully. Dealers report 
tha the current demand is brisker than at this time a 
yer. ago and shows signs of improving. Inquiries are 
cor ng along from many buyers who hope to get in their 
ord rs before prices go higher, but are not yet quite 
reo for delivery. Quotations for this business are re- 
poried very firm, one large house stating that all the 
ord. rs that can be taken care of are now on the books. 
Th call for rough edge is a little better than a week 
agé Some consignments of 4/4 have gone as low as 
2990 where a quick sale was necessary to save demur- 
rag. but {30.50 is a more ordinary quotation, and one of 
the largest North Carolina pine wholesalers is refusing 
to -nade $31. Partition is dull. For 13/16x3%-inch No. 1 
the range is $30 to $30.50. 


New York.—The poor building situation accounts for 
the continued dullness in North Carolina pine. Receipts 
last week were small, and while many mills are cut down 
in the output, curtailed stocks are plentiful enough to 
prevent any increase in prices. Occasionally some im- 
provement is reported and if there were any volume to 
the inquiry, prices would reflect curtailment, but as there 
is so little buying the effect of mill shut downs has hardly 
been noticed yet in prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A fair amount of inquiry is reported, 
thovgh the average country yard is not ordering much, 
because of the advent of winter, which has stopped build- 
ing operations. As spring business develops a stiffening 
of prices. is expected. Quotations are holding about 
steidy, the most firmness being displayed by roofers, 
which are not at all plentiful. 


Baltimore, Md.—The North Carolina pine men find the 
market by no means receptive so far. The winter quiet 
is on, and in addition to an indifferent demand from the 
box makers the discontinuance of construction work for 
the present tends to narrow the distribution. The special 
development in this- market is the liberal arrivals of 
kiln-dried stocks, the producers of which find themselves 
unable to secure takers elsewhere and are consequently 
induced to make shipment to the most accessible points. 
The movement is reported to be somewhat larger than it 
has been, and the feeling in the trade is generally more 
hopeful. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—The yellow pine conditions are just repeti- 
tions from week to week. Some orders are being placed 
but there is really no snap to the market, neither is 
any improvement expeeted for some time. The lineyards 
are pretty well filled and the orders being received are 
from the small retailer, who after inventory finds that his 
stocks are lamentably low. The railroads, while buying 
to some extent, have failed to place any big orders and 
this branch of the business has not lived up to expecta- 
tion, in view of the fact that the railroads promised to 
become large buyers if they should get their advance in 
freight rates. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There has been a little better buying 
by the yards the last week than in the preceding week, 
but it is barely up to the shipments. Prices have been 
stationary, although orders are perhaps a little easier to 
place at some of the mills. Continued bad weather in 
the South has impeded production further and that has 
helped give the market a firm tone. Dry stock is not 
plentiful, although there has been sufficient supply to fill 
all orders promptly. The railroad and export business 
still is the strongest feature of the southern pine situa- 
tion. The coastwise trade has been more active since 
the first of the year than it had been for months pre- 
viously. Southern pine men are not looking for any 
great improvement in the demand for the next couple ot 
weeks or more. The colder weather of the last few days 
has again stopped the outdoor building activity and the 
country yards, as a result, are not placing much busi- 
ness. The demand is about normal for January. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A little better feeling prevails in the 
yellow pine market. Orders are coming in a little more 
freely than they did and on the items most in demand, 
such as dimension and common boards, there have been 
some advances on prices. The railroads, too, are doing 
some buying, but their orders are not large. The line 
yards in the Southwest are beginning to buy and some 
of them are placing orders freely. 





New Orleans, La.—Inquiry is better, but the bookings 
do not seem to have gained much, if any, in aggregate 
volume. Lineyards are buying a little, but the general 
tendency seems to be to hold off heavy takings for the 
time. ‘Some railroad business is in sight. It is insistently 
reported that English orders: for crossties and other rail- 
way material have been placed to the amount of 15,000,- 
090 or 20,000,000 feet, with more in prospect. Apart from 
this, export business continues rather quiet, due to the 
adverse conditions of excessive ocean rates and lack of 
steamer room. ; 





Boston, Mass.—Quotations this week show more steadi- 
ness. Yellow pine shippers supplying this market seem 
more determined to maintain their price schedules than 
they did in the recent past. The demand is still unsatis- 
factory, especially for yellow pine dimension, but there 
are strong signs of improvement. Dealers here claim 
that higher quotations will be obtained for water ship- 
ments, due to the stiff tonnage rates and the increasing 
demand for tonnage for foreign export business. There 
is a fair interest in yellow pine flooring. The present 
range is: Edge grain A, $37.50 to $41; edge grain B, $35 
to $37; edge grain C, $27 to $30; flat grain B and better, 
$25 to $25.50. The regular quotation on B and better 
partition, %/3%4-inch, is $27 and there is a moderate 
demand. Some of the rail consignments have gone as 
low as $26. The better grades of boards are moving 
slowly, but the call for some of the lower grades is 
— of as promising. No. 2 common 1x6 is quoted 

t $18, 


— 


New York.—The market continues dull and listless with 
ttle to indicate an early improvement in prices. Yard 
Sipplies in yellow pine are larger than in other lines, but 
‘until the building market is more definitely settled re- 
‘ailers will hardly feel like going into the market to any 


extent. Except for subway business there is little in the 
way of large contracts, but some inquiries developed the 
last two weeks and these give a hopeful sign. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—As but little building is going on re- 
tailers are not inclined to purchase, awaiting more favor- 
able weather. Prices hold firm and the feeling is that 
within a short time they will become stronger still, as 
mills are reporting a shortage of certain grades, and the 
amount of stock available is beginning to show a de- 
crease. 

Baltimore, Md.—Many of the buyers are still out of the 
market or buy very conservatively, while the desire to 
get orders prompts concessions in prices that narrow 
profits. To fill any really large order is a matter at- 
tended with difficulty, and yet the quotations have not 
so far worked up to satisfactory figures. Requirements 
are more or less restricted because of the weather and 
other conditions. The exports also leave much to be 
desired. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—While wholesalers report a very good 
business the last week the disposition of buyers is not 
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For the Coming Convention! 


Mr. Manufacturer, you can’t afford to have your dealers depart for their homes without 
a practical and useful souvenir of the occasion. 









Prices on any quantity yours for the asking. 


What more appropriate than the 


Parisian Rivetless 


Pocket Knife? 


Parisian Ivory Finish. One or both 
sides for your Business Card and Slo- 
gan. To make the personal appeal 
stronger, your dealers name can appear 
on one side. Sample with your name 
forwarded on receipt of 50 cents. 














Specialists in Advertising Specialties. 


Parisian Novelty Company 


22nd and La Salle Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DEBIT 


Make Your Haulage 
A “Credit” To You. 


Federalized Transportation is showing on the ‘‘credit’’ side of the ledger with some of the largest concerns 


in the Lumber Business. 


In every instance Federals have reduced haulage costs, saved time and increased the transportation facilities. 

Federalized Transpo;tation is more than just buying a Federal Truck—it means the intelligent application by experts of Federal delivery, 
with all its advantages, to your own haulage problem, This.work is done by the Federal Transportation Engineering Department: a careful 
study is made of your own particular case and the most efficient and economical plan for handling your goods fs put into effect. 

This is in turn backed by the Federal Service in your own town, which insures you a use-service that is unequalled. 

The fact that so many well known houses in so many varied lines of trade and in your own business have found Federalized Transporta- 
tion the most efficient delivery system in all the more reason for you to investigate. Let us show you what you can do with the Federal 


Write for the booklet ‘* Henry Ford and the Federal.” 


FEDERAL. 


Motor Truck Company, 


252-260 Leavitt Street, - ° 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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SAVE LABOR AND MONEY 


They are indispensable in the Commissary or Store because they 
eliminate all chance of mistakes. Write for Samples and Prices. 








Southern Coupon Company, Birmingham, Ala. 























BetterLumberCrayons 


for less money than you are now paying is the inducement 
that is making thrifty lumbermen everywhere today specify 


e 
American Acme Crayons 
We want to prove they are better before you buy, so invite 
you to write today for free samples. Made in all colors; 
hard, medium, soft. 


rie 


} RED LUMB t BER CRAYON | 





Factory and Gen’! Office, 
SANDUSKY, OHIO. 


The American Crayon Co., 





“Ask No Man to Shovel” 


A small belt will pull our 
SAW DUST ELEVATOR 


and keep sawpi’ free from saw 
dust and chips. Always ready, 
no handicap to and by use of 
this you will fir i no variations 
in speed of en- 
gine. Give ref- 
erence and ask 
for price. Write 


THE CANTON SAW CO., Canton, Ohio. 









Take one on 30 
days approval, 
















Manufacturers of Class Patent Inserted Tooth and other Szws. 
| es 
What every 


FOUND ==... 


The G. G. G. Hame Fastener 


* The G.G.G.” 
Is Stamped on Every Fastener 





















$4.00 Per Dozen, Delivered 
If your dealer won't supply you we will, but prefer 
to have you ask your dealer first. 


G.G.G. Metal Stamping Co,,VARRES 



























MAKE BOX SHOOKS 


up to 24”’ Long, or 


LOOSE BARREL STAVES 


of Finest Quality and at Lowest Cost 


From Cordwood, Slabs, or other Forest Waste 
by the use of Gerlach Machinery. 




















THE PETER GERLACH CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
MESS TENTS, 
COOKING TENTS, 


aS 


Write for Prices and Estimates to 


Missouri Tent & Awning Co. 


















210 Chestnut St., ST. LOUIS. DALLAS. MEMPHIS. 
. PLAINVIEW, 
Ft. Smith Lumber Co., “Akx. 
MANUFACTURERS 


GANG and BAND SAWED SOFT 
SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 
























LOG STAMPS 
TRADE CHECKS 
BURNING BRANDS 


STENCILS, Etc. 


SEND FOR CATALOCUE AND PRICES 


MEYER & WENTHE 


108 N, DEARBORN ST. CHICACO 





so strong. It is thought the advances, slight as they 
were, stimulated buyers and from present indications 
there is likely to be another lull for a short time before 
active markets are again in order. Local retailers are 
well supplied with stock. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Inquiries for fairly good stocks of yel- 
low pine are in the hands of Pittsburgh lumbermen, most 
of which come from the retail yards of the territory for 
early spring delivery. The market is steady, current de- 
mand unchanged over the last few weeks and prices are 
rather inclined to become more firm. 


CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Actual bookings continue along the 
usual lines, but inquiries are reported more active and 
ocvtasional orders for ties and other materials being placed 
by the carriers. No change in prices was reported today 
Manufacturers comment optimistically on the outlook. 


Chicago.—If anything, the cypress situation is a little 
slower than a few weeks ago. The call is still for mixed 
cars, with very little inquiry from the factory end. Prices 
are reported well held. 


St. Louis, Mo.—While there seems to be a little better 
tone to the cypress market, and prices are a little 
stronger, demand has not increased. Inquiries are in- 
creasing in number and salesmen report that the yards 
and factories in their territories will soon begin to place 
orders and that conditions are most encouraging for a 
good volume of business shortly. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There has been a gradual increase 
in the demand for cypress yard stock the last two or 
three weeks. The inquiry has been showing more activ- 
ity also so that the cypress men are much pleased with 
the outlook, although the volume of business actually 
placed is small. Factories are not doing much yet, but 
the mills are getting enough business so that they are 
not showing any anxiety for business. Prices hold firm 
at the level that has prevailed several weeks. 


New York.—Cypress still holds its former low position. 
Factories are doing a little better business and while as 
result of inventorying a better inquiry developed actual 
orders continue few and far between. Some good-sized 
orders have been placed for spring shipment, but at 
practically profitless prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is on a small scale, owing largely 
to the inclement weather, and not much building is go.ng 
on. Yard stocks are in fair assortment here and are 
being added to, to some extent, in anticipation of a fair 
business this spring. 


Boston, Mass.—Few buyers are in the market for 
cypress lumber as yet, except for small lots to piece out 
their stocks where the recent annual inventories showed 
the piles were too low. Some wholesalers report that 
orders booked since the first of the year compure favor- 
ably with the business done during the same period in 
1914. Sales were made this week of ones and twos, inch, 
at $44.50 to $46; 5/4, 6/4, $46.50 to $48; 8/4, $49.25 to 
$50.75; 38-inch, $55 to $60. Present quotations on No. 1 
shop are: Inch, $27 to $29; 5/4, 6/4, $34 to $36; 8/4, 
$36.25 to $37.25. 

Baltimore, Md.—The cypress business is of rather nar- 
row proportions in consequence of the stoppage of con- 
struction work. As a consequence the yards are buying 
sparingly and only when they have actual need of any 
stocks, while the range of prices shows rather wide 
divergences in consequence of the desire of the sellers to 
secure orders. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Considering the time of year and 
the very dull market conditions cypress is moving fairly 
well. Retailers are buying some stock for yarding but 
the best demand comes from the planing mill operators 
who are gradually increasing their running time. No. 1 
shop is probably the best seller and selects are in fair 
demand. Low grades also are in good request and com- 
mand fair prices. 





Columbus, Ohlo.—Demand for cypress is fairly active 
when industrial conditions are considered. Eastern or- 
ders are the best. Prices rule steady. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—Demand for red cedar shingles is still slack. 
Inquiries are no better than they were a week ago. Mills 
are endeavoring to hold their prices firm and it is hard 
to believe that they can go any lower than they are. White 
cedars are none too strong, with the demand still slow. 
Lath are firm as to price and steady as to demand. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—No special activity is noted in the 
shingle market and retailers evidently are waiting until 
their spring business begins to develop with the idea that 
they can get transit cars on short notice to replace their 
small stocks now on hand, when shingles begin to move 
out of the yards. Offerings now are light, but difficulty is 
found in placing them. 


Seattle, Wash.—Shingle demands are light. Stars are 
said to show some slight indication of firming. The pre- 
vailing price for stars ranges around $1.40 and some 
stock is offered at 2 cents less than this figure. Clears 
still hover around $1.70 with few orders being booked. 
With the proper facilities for shipping many brokers and 
manufacturers believe a good market could be developed 
on the Atlantic coast for red cedar shingles. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Shingles are not strong and prices un- 
certain and elastic. Demand is not up even to the cur- 
tailed output. Mixed car trade is better than straight 
and prices a little stronger. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Buying has been very light and the 
few orders that have been placed were mostly for coast 
shipment. The transit demand is at a standstill and the 
transit dealers still have to make concessions to save 
paying demurrage. Comparatively few mills are running 
and the supply is very light so that the tendency of the 
market on the Coast is strong. The general quoting price 
is the same as last week, $1.40 for extra stars and $1.70 
for extra clears, but transits are being offered at 5 cents 
below those figures. No. 1 cypress lath are very scarce 
and the mills are limiting shipments. No. 2 cypress are 





in fair supply and prices are firm. There has bx 


no 
change in the southern pine lath situation excep: ja 
Arkansas shortleaf lath are very scarce and are re- 
spondingly stiff in price. 

New Orleans.—Cypress lath move in very good vo ue, 
shipments being limited at most mills to mixed rg. 


By some accounts there is slightly better call for c) 
shingles during the last few days, but shingles are by n 
eral consent rated in quiet call. 








Boston, Mass.—Persistent agitation against the , 
wooden shingles keeps the market unsettled. Fey ty 
yards are buying shingles at all, and the countr e- 
tailers are extremely cautious in placing orders. Dy te 
the slackness of the demand offerings are heavy ar 


of 


h 
result recently has been rather unremunerative | ry 
White cedar extras that would satisfy any but a st 
critical buyer are offered down to $3.35, and exc nt 
makes are quoted at $3.45, rail shipments. Quotatio on 
clears range from $2.80 to $2.90, and on second c. irs 


from $2.50 to $2.65. Prices on red cedar shingles are ry 
uncertain. Extras coming via the Panama Canal ve 
been quoted down to $3.15 and $8.25. Larger quan: jes 


of lath are now coming into the market and quota’ ong 
are easier. For 15g-inch some mills still quote $4.2 ut 
there are offerings at 10 cents less. The call for 1%4- ich 
lath is moderate, and the range is $3.70 to $3.75. ¢ ng 
to the scarcity of spruce clapboards quotations are ry 
firm. Extras bring $52 to $54, clears, $50 to $52, nd 


second clears, $48. 


The higher price is easily obta sed 
for well-graded lots. 


There is a fair demand for red 


cedar clapboards at $17 to $18 per thousand feet. Ir- 
ring is moving slowly. For 2-inch the range is $.'.50 
to $22. 

Baltimore, Md.—The situation with regard to lat: is 
rather easier than it was during the latter part of ‘ast 
year, when the demand for cypress lath most of the time 


rather exceeded the supply. Of course, with the t m- 
porary cessation of construction work, the requirem: nts 
have lessened, and the same urgency in the calls for 
stocks does not prevail, but prices are none the less 


fairly well maintained, and the outlook for the trad» is 
regarded as very favorable. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Coast shingle dealers re)ort 
business for January fully up to that transacted a ir 
ago. Demand_has fluctuated somewhat since the first of 
the month, when shingles went up in price from 10 to 15 
cents. They have shown a disposition to return to former 
quotations, a condition which is being attributed to the 
influx of stock in the East, shipped from the Coast by 
the Panama Canal. Dealers as a rule are optimistic and 
are laying their plans for a good volume of trade under 
conditions similar to those which they have followed in 
the past. 





Cincinnati, Ohlo.—Owing to scarcely any consumption 
of shingles due to the winter season having stopped 
building operations, wholesalers find a very poor market 
for their product. The only encouraging features are 
the bright prospects for a splendid building season as 
soon as the weather permits. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for shingles is quiet. Deal- 
ers’ stocks are sufficient for present needs and as a re- 
sult they are not buying to any extent. Prices are 
unchanged. Lath trade is also quiet in this territory. 





COOPERAGE. 


in interest rates leads to the 
expectation of improvement in general business and in- 
cidentally a better demand for barrels, but the largest 
cooperage concerns have not yet been affected and staves 
and heading are hard to sell. Coopers in other cities 





are unable to understand how coopers here will sell oil 
barrels at $1.20 to $1.25 and pay $31 a thousand for 
white oak oil staves. Over-production and competition 


prevent higher prices and great losses have already been 
suffered. Two-thirds of the packing season is over and 
the free offerings of stave manufacturers and limited 
demand for staves leave a poor prospect for any im- 
provement until the oil market improves, of which there 
are no indications at present. There is no demand for 
wood alcohol barrels and very little for cotton oil bar- 
rels. European inquiries for oil staves and heading con- 
tinue to come, but same are for the material delivered, 
which shippers can not entertain. A few cars of whisky 
staves have been sold at $51 a thousand, but there is no 
inquiry for Bourbon staves. The demand for beer staves 
still remains stagnant. Slack staves for flour are held 
down by the continued rise in wheat and poor demand 
for flour in barrels. Replies from butter tub fagtories 
are that they have sufficient stock and contracts fo last 
until March. A few cars of No. 2—28%-inch gum staves 
have been sold delivered at $4.75 a thousand. Hickory 
flour hoops are plentiful, but almost unsalable. Hickory 
box straps, 9% foot, are selling at $11 to $12 a thousand 
and nearly all shipments meet critical inspection by the 
buyers, say A. & H. Gates in their report on market 
conditions. 


No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 
net M 























Skew a Vie ¥os bins Oe beaue tense 606506 eee 50 
No. *5, "28i4- inch elm staves, net M........... Nominal 5.50 
7 = Bs ha inch kiln dried heed heading, 
shan 0905000 vebnd be teeceevecpsee ses 07% to .08 
No. "* ete inch gum heading, per - nomi- 
| sinks baie One einlow ss) 5 6 019 685 5a a46> -Nodemand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum aves nominal. oie 7.75 
M. Py 80-inch gum staves........... 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6. foot, per M.. 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%-foot, per M 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per 8.00 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M....... 5.00 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M... 5.00 to 5.50 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12- inch. .80 to 35 
Head lining, small re per M, 18- inch -60 
Ten-round hoop barrels 46 


Eight patent hoop barrels...-..- 5 46 


Hickory hoops, flour barrel, rM 45 
Two patent and six hickory ells barrel 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels 45 
BEGIT DASPOUR, G-RGGD. 6 0.o00cscvcces cece 87 to  .38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves - 11.00 of 
Flat ash, 5%-font hoop, per M.. 4.7% 
White oak, ofl staves, per on to 80.00 


Red oak, oll I popoun, _ 
Tierce hoop 


Pork™*berrels, ash.... 
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